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The Income and Property Tax. By Witu1AM Farr, Esq., M.D., F.S.S. 
fr 


A cERTAIN number of things in the United Kingdom possess value ; 
and, because they belong severally to the inhabitants, are called Pro- 
perty. Property is constantly changing—acquiring and losing value. 
When its forms are multiplied, the resulting value is called produce; 
of which agriculture offers the most familiar. examples in fruits, grain, 
and stock. Here is an increase in the number of things of which the 
property consists. Thousands of grains of wheat, of blades of grass, of 
the young of sheep, oxen, and horses, are created, in which value is 
incarnated and visible. Produce appears also in another form; the 
increase is in the quantity or characteristic quality of the matter of 
which each thing of value is constituted; as when lambs, calves, 
colts, grow gradually, into sheep, oxen, horses, If you take their 
value at the beginning and at the end of the year; you find that 
although their number has decreased by death for instance, their value 
has increased: it will go on increasing for months, or for years. The 
increasé in value is indicated, but not measured, by the increase in the 
number or bulk of the products; for crops of twice the average quantity 
will not sell for twice the average sum. The value is measured by 
money; by coins of gold and silver, or by any other thing of which the 
value is, or is assumed to be, invariable for the time: the difference in 
the amount of money for which either the things proceeding from the 
property, or of which the property is composed, will sell, is the produce. 
The forms of produce then are various. Thus, if a stock of horses is 
worth 5,000/. on the first day of the year, and 6,000/. on the last day 
of the year, while 2,000/. have been realized by sales during the year, 
the produce of the stock is 1,000/. + 2,000/. = 3,000. Or if a horse- 
dealer has a young horse worth 20/.; the services of the horse in the 
year yield 10/., and at the end of the year it will sell for 35/., the 
annual produce of the horse is 10+15=25/. At a given age the 
animal attains its maximum value; and the hire of its services constitutes 
VOL. XVI. PART I. B 
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the whole of the produce. Such isthe nature of the produce of property 
in living animals, which may be taken as the type of all property. 

Produce then is expressed by the value in money which the property 
yields during the year, either in separate products, in the increase of 
value, or in the price of its services. The income of a lawyer, a doctor, 
a clergyman, a merchant, or a tradesman, is in this sense as much pro- 
duce as the proceeds of a farm; it is the money value of his services, 
and of the services of all the instruments and agents in his possession. 
But anything which yields produce that will sell for money is pro- 
perty, although it may be itself inalienable ; consequently, all the free 
labourers, artizans, professional men, of the United Kingdom, having 
within them this power of production, are as essentially property as 
the things usually designated by that name, and characterised as 
personal or real, movable or immovable. Exclusive of all his external 
property, every man is worth something. 

I propose to call the property inherent in a man his Inherent 
Property; and all other property of which he has possession, External 
Property. All the produce of property evidently includes pre-existing 
value. Thus the produce of a farm includes the value of materials, of 
wear of stock, of labour, and skill which have been expended in its pro- 
duction; so, also, do the proceeds of a manufactory, a shop, a mer- 
cantile concern of any kind, a class of professional men. The difference 
between the value of the produce and its cost is profit, which is conse- 
quently increase of value. When the cost exceeds the value of the 
produce, the result is designated loss; and although this negative 
quantity is the resnlt of innumerable transactions, the aggregate result 
of the enterprises which are carried on is profit ; as the value of all the 
property in the hands of man increases, and, after replacing the value 
of inevitable labour, leaves a surplus at his disposal for his enjoyment, 
gratification, and delight. 

The interest of money in perfect security is the expression of this 
profit, at any given time, in any given country. And the rate of net 
profit now in England is, I conceive, nearly expressed by 3 per cent. per 
annum. The rate of profit, in the popular sense, is much higher; but 
in that sense the word can scarcely be used with advantage in science. 
A merchant having capital engaged in commerce, has a surplus in the 
produce of the year ; and sometimcs mistakes for the profit of his 
Capital this produce minus the current expenses of the year; whereas 
the profit of the capital is only obtained by a further deduction of a 
premium for insurance on the property, and of the wages of his 
industry ; the wages, as I shall.immediately show, consisting also of 
produce—that is, partly of the increase of the property which is 
invested in the nurture, education, and professional training of the class 
to which he belongs, and partly of a portion of that property. Profit 
in this vague sense may be at the rate of 5, 10, 20, 100, or 1,000 per 
cent. on the stock—that is the external property—which is engaged in 
the business, trade, or profession. 

The interest of capital, which is property in a particular form, can 
invariably be resolved into two, if not three, variable elements—the 
profit, the premium of insurance against loss, and the reward of skill, 
in some cases, of making investments. The latter element may for the 
moment be left out of consideration. Then, if 3 per cent. is profit, 2 per 
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cent, covers common risks of loss; hence 5 per cent. is in England a 
common rate of interest on engaged capital. No foreign Government 
can now borrow any large sum of money at a rate of interest lower than 
5 per cent.; the 2 per cent. being, I conceive, the premium of insurance 
against loss of profit and capital. Property exists in an infinite variety 
of forms: thus, there is property in land, in houses, in railways, in canals, 
in mines, in metals, in manufactories, in fisheries, in stock in trade, in 
farm stock, in the bodies of the industrial classes. The specific produce 
of each kind of property varies infinitely in amount ; and the propor- 
tions in which profit and pre-existing capital enter into the various 
kinds of produce also vary infinitely. These quantities and proportions 
fluctuate from year to year in different classes of property ; but, on the 
average, the rate of profit on every kind of property is equal. For if 
property of any kind yields a profit above the average, it is by a 
transfer of capital produced in larger quantities, until the price is 
reduced so as to leave only the average profit; and conversely. It is 
true that the quoted rates of profit on every kind of investment, as 
well as the rates of wages in different trades, and the prices of commo- . 
dities from year to year, vary. But these rates must not be confounded 
with the actual profits realized. The Portuguese Four per Cents. are 
quoted at 404, the Spanish Three per Cents. at 49, English Three per 
Cents. (Consols) at 1004 in the “Times” of to-day (January 12) ; 
and the rate of interest on investments in these three stocks will, there- 
fore, be 10, 6, and 3 per cent. respectively ; besides the value of the 
chance of being paid off when Spanish and Portuguese stocks are at 
par. What the actual result of a single investment in each of the 
stocks may be it is impossible to say; but it will probably be found, 
if the profit of all the investments which have hitherto been realized in 
the three kinds of stocks is ever investigated, that the balance is not on 
the side of the stock on which either 10 or 6 per cent. interest is 
promised. 

No constant relation exists then between the value of property and 
of produce, or between stock and the nominal rates of interest; but 
there is, in every kind of property, on a series of years, a steady 
relation between property and profit. 

A large quantity of the property of the country—such as furniture, 
jewels, the precious metals, cash, pictures, parks—is often called unpro- 
ductive ; but, I apprehend, erroneously. A1l these things have been 
purchased with money, and may again be converted into money, the 
representative of capital, which can always be invested productively ; 
and if, instead of investing 10,000/. in land, which would produce 
300/. a-year, you invest it in furniture, pictures, or jewels, it is evident 
that you select this investment because property in such a form yields 
services which you esteem at a higher value than 300/. a-year. ‘These 
services are products ; and the property is, therefore, productive. When 
an object ceases to be serviceable, and ceases to be exchangeable for value, 
it ceases to be property, and at the same time ceases to be productive. 

The Income of the year taken generally is the sum of the year’s 
Produce; which, it will be recollected, consists partly of profit and 
partly of pre-existing property; and while the Incomes of some of the 
28 millions of people in the United Kingdom are almost entirely profit, 
the incomes of others consist entirely of pre-existing property, | 
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This Income is expended by each member of the state-—(1), indi- 
vidually—in families; (2), in voluntary associations for specific pur- 
poses, such as clubs, societies, colleges, commercial companies; (3), in 
townships, parishes, boroughs, counties, on local purposes, or in what is — 
sometimes called local government ; and (4), in his collective capacity 
as a member of that great society—-to use Aristotle’s designation—the 
State. The ordinary revenues and extraordinary resources constituting 
the public Income of the United Kingdom for the year ending January 
5, 1852, amounted to 56,834,711/.; of which 56,271,257/. are called in 
the public accounts the ordinaryjrevenue, including 378,783/. from the 
Crown lands and small branches of the hereditary revenues; 22,197,075/. 
from customs dues; 15,400,420/. from excise duties; 6,529,050/. from 
stamp duties; 2,422,168/. from the post-office; 3,789,984/. from the 
land and assessed taxes; 5,440,350/. from the income tax; 113,426/. 
from the surplus fees of regulated offices, &c. If we deduct the receipts 
from Crown lands, the public income is in the proportion of about 27. 
a head on the population. The income tax, which has been levied 
annually since 1842, is less than one-tenth part of the public revenue, 
and less than 2 florins a head on the population. 

The Revenue of the State is that portion of the produce. which is 
expended in common ; in the discharge of common duties, on national 
objects, institutions, works, achievements. The protection of the pro- 
perty and lives of the people is its main, but not its paramount object’; 
for it is not, happily, the destiny, either of a State or of an individual, 
to expend all its energies on self-preservation. 

The State, out of its revenues, has (1) to fulfil all its engagements 
with the public creditor, and thus to preserve the public faith inviolate 
—protect our honour; (2) protect life and property ; (3) maintain its 
own existence and greatness in the political and social institutions 
of the country ; (4) promote education, culture, art, science, and 
religion; (5) work out historical achievements, in which the whole 
strength of the nation is exerted, as it would be, for example, to repel 
an invasion,—acquire, as England has done, large territories, free slaves, 
avert wrongs, redress violations of the law of nations, found great 
colonies ; to secure its immortality, and transmit its life as well as its 
glories to new nations in this and in the other hemisphere. Such are 
some of the purposes on which the annual revenue of the United 
Kingdom has been—should be expended; and to all such purposes 
there can be no doubt that every person who is in, or has property in 
that great Company, his Country, should contribute; and no more 
obviously just rule for determining the quota of his contributions can 
be laid down than this :—— ; 

That each member of the community should contribute every 
year to the public expenditure in a fixed proportion to the amount of 
Property in his possession during that year.* 

For no more exact measure of his ability and duty to contribute to 
the public revenue can be found than the value of his property sup- 
plies. As it is the measure of the loss against which he is insured by 
the State, it is also the measure on which his contributions to the 
public Exchequer should be rated. “The subjects of every State,” 


* See the Evidence taken by the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Income and Property Tax, 1852, No. 510, Q. 4895—9. 
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says Adam Sinith, in his first maxim on taxes,* ‘ought to contribute » 
towards the support of the Government, as nearly as possible, in pro- 
portion to their respective abilities; that is, in proportion to the revenue 
which they respectively enjoy under the protection of the State. The 
expense of Government to the individuals of a great nation is like the 
expense of management to the joint tenants of a great estate, who are 
all obliged to contribute in proportion to their respective interests in 
the estate.” ; 

This celebrated maxim of Adam Smith—even restricted as it is un- 
necessarily in the second clause of the first sentence—would be strictly 
applicable to the taxation of the kingdom, if the revenue of every sub- 
ject was derived from the same source ; for as the dividends of A, B, 
and C, in a public company are in exact proportion to their stuck, their 
respective contributions to the common expenses is proportional as well 
to their dividends as to their stock; and, if a call 1s made, each indi- 
vidual contributes, without question, in the ratio of his shares-—in the 
ratio, therefore, of his income, which it is here assumed is all derived 
from the same fund. If A, B, and C have incomes derived from the 
Three per Cent. Consols of 1,0007. 2,000/. 3,000/. a-year respectively, 
and each is taxed 30/, 607. and 90/. a-year, they will be taxed equit- 
ably as between themselves, in the ratio of their respective properties, 
whether their stock will sell for 33,333/., 66,6672. 100,000Z., or half 
those sums. Again, if all the incomes of the subjects of the State 
were of the nature of Long Annuities, which are now quoted at 64, 
each individual’s revenue, consisting partly of profit, but chiefly of 
capital, would be strictly in proportion to the value of his property, and 
a tax may be equitably rated either on the revenue or on the property. 
So if the community was represented by the persons in this society, of 
the same age, whose incomes were derived from a profession, they may 
be taxed either at an equal rate on those incomes or on the value 
of those incomes; and few would have any just ground of complaint. 
But the fact is, that the revenues of different classes of the community 
are the produce of different kinds of property, and the uniform tax on 
this prodace—called ‘/ncome—is neither proportional to the profit, 
property, or ability of the taxpayer. Thus, in the present year—— 


z £ 
A has property 33,333 in Consols; income................ 1,000 
B has property 6,500 in Long Annuities; income... 1,000 
C has property 15,000 in houses; income ................ 1,000 


D has property 30,000 in land in England; income.... 1,000 
E has property 17,000 in land in Ireland; income... 1,000 
F has property 10,000 in Life Annuities; income.... 1,000 


If the revenue expresses the value of these properties, it is evident that 
you might exchange the Consols for the life-annuity; if you admit that 
the one is more than three or five times as valuable as the other for sale, 
you cannot contend for a moment that it is equal to the other in levying 
a tax on their owners. It will be immediately seen, in conformity 
with the principle previously laid down, that though the incomes are 
the same—the produce is the same—the Profit is in proportion to the 
value of the respective properties. Thus the year’s interest on 33,3331. 
in Consols is 1,000/.; the interest on the 10,000. invested in the annuity 
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is 800/.; the additional 7002. composing the annuity of 1,000/. is pre- 
existing capital returned. The original statute, 5 and 6 Vict., c. 35, 
which is popularly called the Income Tax, is not so entitled; it is 
‘“¢ An Act for granting to Her Majesty Duties on Prorirs arising from 
Property, Professions, Trades, and Offices.” The profit, it has been 
shown, is proportional to the property ; and is connected with it by a 
constant factor, often called the year’s purchase. In the execution of 
the Act, it is assumed throughout that [come—one kind of produce— 
is profit; that the annuity of 1,000/., which, reckoning interest at 3 
per cent., is valued at 6,473/., is profit; that the life-annuity, including 
the capital invested, is profit; that the rent of houses is profit; that 
the income of merchants and tradesmen is profit; that the gross rent 
of land is profit, in the true sense—as much as the interest of money 
in perfect security, or the net rent of land. 

The property of the country is divided for the purposes of the Act 
into five classes, comprehended under five schedules :—The following is 
an abstract of the returns for the year ending the 5th day of April, 
1851.—Deduced from Par. Return, 1852, Nos. 398, 480. 


A. Rent of land, houses, mines, tithes, dividends of canals, railways, gas works, 
other immovable property. 


Leieeste Incomes on Income 
Asepitea which the Tax Tax at 7d. 
was Paid. in the £1. 
£ £ 
A.) 105,529,971: .  ...,.... 905570; 972: < teckse 2,641,630 
B. Pyofits of occupiers of land—Farmers. 
Raconee Incomes on Income 
Riscsiod which the Tax Tax at 7d. 
i was Paid. in the £1. 
£ £ 
Bs 48,023,508 © oc: 10,647,298. > cheno 310,546 


Nore.—The rent is the basis of this assessment. It is assumed in the Act that 
the farmer’s profit is in England equal to half the rent (jth rent), in Scotland 
(,th rent). 


C. Dividends and annuities payable out of any public revenue. 


aren Incomes on Income 
ih ecesed which the Tax Tax at 7d. 
: was Paid. in the £1. 
£ 2 £ 
Cc. ZO;4OOsL OG, . 4 cease ate 25,583,452 Se 746,184 


E. Salaries and pensions payable by Her Majesty out of the public revenue of 
the United Kingdom. Also some other salaries. 


da cowen Incomes on Income 
Mewpnea which the Tax Tax at 7d. 
: was Paid. in the £1. 
£ i 
EB. 11,690,863 .. 2... 115360;983 9 sah 331,537 


_D. (1) Annual profits or gains to any person in Great Britain from any property 
whatever, in or out of Great Britain.—(2). Profits or gains from any profession, 
trade, employment, or vocation, accruing to any person in Great Britain. [All not 
included in previous schedules. ] 


Incomes on Income 
peer which the Tax Tax at7d. 
’ was Paid, in the £1. 
£ £ . ° 


Dy. 65,717,048 =o... DdpeOO000 9 6 aricees. 1,553,615 
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The “ total amount of income [called property (?) in the return] 
assessed,” according to the heading, is 257,396,562/.; the income on 
which the tax was paid amounted to 191,434,697/. The returns 
require explanation: the tax is not levied on property in the possession 
of persons in Great Britain whose income is less than 1502. per annum; 
nor on the property in Ireland of any persons who reside out of Great 
Britain. So that we only know with any accuracy that the income of 
Great Britain belonging to persons who return incomes exceeding 1500. 
is at least 191,434,697. If each item were discussed, it might be shown 
that the incomes under these several schedules bear no constant pro- 
portion to the property, or to the profit on that property, in the 
possession either of the classes or individuals of whom the classes are 
composed. I will only notice three cases. I will take of the class C 
all the incomes derived from the Three per cent. Perpetual Annuities, 
which now return 3 per cent. interest. The man who invests 10,0000. 
in the stock of these annuities at par, obtains an income of, 300/, a-year; 
and at the rate of 7d. in the 12. on his income (equal ‘02916 in the pound 
on profit), is taxed 8/. 15s. annually; that is, at the rate of 17s. 6d. per 
1,000Z. on his property (‘000875 in the pound on property). 

There is another large class of life annuities—on equally good 
security. The life annuity which the same sum will purchase at the 
age of childhood or old age is very different: but taking the average 
value of an annuity on the life of every male of the age of twenty and 
upwards, I find that it is worth 14°951 years’ purchase; consequently, 
10,000/. on each life will purchase annuities of 668°869/. on an average 
(equal 6687. 17s. 5d.) ; the tax on which is 192. 10s. 2d. annually. 

Persons having incomes from several properties returning equal 
profits (3 per cent. interest), pay in the one case 7d. in the pound, in 
the other 153d. per pound on their annual profit; or at the rate of 
i7s. 6d. in one, and of 12, 19s. per 1,0C0/. per annum, in the other, on 
the property. Now, the greater part of the incomes under Schedules 
B, D, and E, are incomes derived from stock in trade, and from the 
professional exertions of the industrial, learned, and educated classes. 
I presume that no capitalist would embark at risk as a sleeping partner 
10,000/. in any of these businesses or professions, at a rate of interest 
below 5 per cent. on his money, or unless, in ordinary years, his income 
from it was 500/.; because in a large number of such investments, in 
average concerns, the capital is lost, and in others makes no profit. 
The tax on 10,0002. so invested would be 14/. 11s. 8d. Stock in trade 
is therefore taxed at the rate of at least 1. 9s. 2d. per 1,0002. on its 
value, 112d. m the pound on its net profit. 

It is evident that the professional income of clergymen, lawyers, 
medical men, mercantile men of every kind, is to them worth much 
less than equivalent life-annuities well secured. I mean that income 
which is the direct produce of services, and ceases when the ability to 
perform those services ceases. I have shown that life annuities, well 
secured, independent of services, are worth on an average fifteen years 
purchase (14°951), while perpetual annuities at the same rate of 
interest are worth 334 years’ purchase ; consequently, the taxation, 
to be at an equal rate on the property, ought to be in the ratio of 
less than 45 to 100 on the produce—the encomes of the two classes. 

The table to which I now direct your attention shows that the in- 
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comes consisting of wages are of still lower value, (see p. 42.) A whole 
generation of the class of agricultural labourers (males), consisting of 
2,096 individuals of all ages, 1,356 adults of 20 and upwards, would 
be worth 303,900/., on which their wages would be 14 per cent. per 
annum, the cost of their maintenance 9 per cent., leaving a return of 5 
per cent. on the capital embarked in the living property. You must 
therefore deduct from the value of industrial incomes a certain 
amount as the value of the cost which must be incurred in obtaining 
the produce of the inherent property. | 

In practice it is unnecessary to enter into nice refinements, as 
all deductions from produce are allowed for in the average market 
value; and as we know that land, houses, stock of every kind and 
annuities can be valued, and are valued every day for the purposes of 
business and commerce, they may also all be valued for the purposes 
of taxation in this country, from returns more simple, and involving no 
more disclosure than those now in use. The principles on which 
simple tables may be calculated for determining and taxing nearly all 
the property in the country are discussed or indicated in the subse- 
quent mathematical part of this paper. 

A summary view of the operations of an Income, and of a Property 
Tax, on different kinds of property, is given in the annexed table. 
The principle, it must be borne in mind, is not affected by any varia- 
tion in the assumed “‘ price,” “ profit,” or uniform “ rate” of taxation. 

Table (I.) of nine Properties of equal value, (10,000/.) in the hands 
of nine persons, A, B, C, &c.; of the estimated net profits of the several 
properties; of the gross income returned in the year; of the equal taxes 
on each property at a given rate, which may be raised or lowered ; of 
the taxes on each property under the present income tax assessment. 

Table (II.) of nzne Incomes of equal amount, (1,000/.) during 
the year, in the hands of nine persons, J, K, L, &c., with the same 
particulars. 

The whole question affecting the equity of the income tax can be 
discussed on these tables. Under an equitable system of taxation, the 
eighteen persons are assessed on the sums in the 3rd column; and at the 
rate of 1/. per 1,000/., or of 2s. per cent. on the capital, pay the taxes 
in column 6. 

Under the present income tax, the eighteen persons are assessed 
on the incomes in column 5; and-at the rate of 7d. in the 12. on 
income, pay the taxes in column 7, | 

Table (I.) may be read thus: C has long annuities worth 10,0002. 
at 63 years’ purchase; the interest or profit at 3 per cent. is 8004, 
a-year ; the annuity is 1,538/. until 1860; the equitable tax is at the 
rate of 3/. 6s. 8d. per cent. on profit, or 1/. per 1,000/. on property,— 
10/.; the income tax is 442. 17s. 2d. 

In the nine cases, the properties are of values equal to 10,000J. 
Now persons having properties of equal value can exchange those values 
without loss; and as they are generally in the market, it is evident 
that—all other things being equal—if the pro/it was greater in one class 
of securities than in another, those securities would speedily rise in 
value until the profits were in equilibrium. 

The value of property is the only infallible index to average profit, 
and is in all cases the true basis of equitable taxation. Here it is: 
assumed that the profit is at the rate of 8 per cent. 
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Table II.) may be read thus: M has land in England worth, at 27 
years purchase on the rental, 27,000/.; returning an annual rent of 
A Property and an Income Tax contrasted. 


TaBLE I.—(The Nine Properties are of equal value.) 


(1.) (2.) (3.) (4.) d (6.) (7+) 
























































Equitable 
Tax at the Present 
Value {Average} Income, | rate of #1 Income 
Nature of Property. Price, of Profit (?) per £1000 on Tax 
Property. | (Net). Property. of 7d. in 
the £1, 
Profit. 
zx £ Ee Sa ee ome ar 
1 AGN) Ca ee 100 10,000 | 300 10 815 0 
ieee OHISONS:, cro. voscedaasoscont ios 80 10,000 300 10 10 18 9 
Yrs. Purch. 
C. Long Annuities............ 6% | 10,000 | 300 10 4417 2 
. §England........ 27 10,000 300 10 15 10 
D. Land in) ehynd® 17 | 10,000 | 300 i750 
ise EROMSES. .)5: 0202 <lesausdovencess 15 10,000 300 ge a ali 
F. Railway Stock ........ ... 20 10,000 300 1411 8 
G. Well-secured Life An- 
nuity (Age 45)........ } 16 76.000 me eee! 
H. Life Annuity at risk 
(ds ed 5) eanaee aeees 13 10,000 300 Duper eae 
I. Professional Income 
CRBS) «iS ys | 10,000?) . 300? rie 46 
Tasie II.—(The Nine Incomes are of equal amount.) 
£ cS Es Liss ae re oa. 
Vi AOOUSOIS. cc ccssecnscescsseness 100 335305 115,000-| (1,000 S32 GS) P29) Late 4 
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O. Railway Stock ............ 20 20,000 | 600; 1,000 | 20 0 0; 29 3 4 
of pecan er intl 16 | 16,000 | 480| 1,000] 16 0 0/29 3 4 
nuity (Age 45)........ 
NAN risk} 13 | 13,000, | 390 | 1,000} 13 0 0] 29 3 4 
UNE 45) Ih 
R. Professional Income 
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* Trish landed proprietors residing in Great Britain pay income tax on the actual 
sums annually received by them in Great Britain. 
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1,0002., of which only 810/. is net, after deductions for repairs, losses, 
&ec.; the equitable tax is 27/. annually, at the rate of 1/. per 10002., 
on property ; 8d. per 17. on profit. It is, at 7d. in the 1/. on gross 
income, 291. 3s. 4d. 

Although the incomes of the year are all equal in these 9 cases, and 
they are taxed at the same uniform rate under the income tax, the 
values of the properties range from 6,5002. to 33,333/. 

It is quite evident that the “ abilities” of J and L, for example— 
are not equal; for J is worth 26,833/. more than L, and could if he 
chose, by investing his capital in long annuities, expending the interest 
and reinvesting every year the returning capital, obtain a nominal 
income of more than 5,128/. a-year. And so in other cases. 

The nine persons in possession of egual incomes cannot exchange the 
titles to those incomes—on equal terms—in the market. In this they 
differ entirely from persons in the possession of properties of equal 
value. : 

I have proved that a tax at a uniform rate per cent. per annum on 
all the property inherent and external in the United Kingdom, may 
be justly entitled equitable. And I have proved, 1 think, that the 
tax called a tax on profits is, as it is levied, a tax on income—a tax 
rated on the profit of one class—on the produce of another—and therefore 
unjust and inequitable. 

The first proposition will probably be admitted by those who 
have hitherto held that an Income Tax is a just tax; and after the 
best consideration which I have been able to give to the subject, I 
freely make this concession, that an Income Tax, inequitable as it is, 
is less inequitable, and interferes less with the production and commerce 
of the country, than the taxes which have either been repealed by 
its imposition, or still remain a part of the fiscal system of the 
kingdom. The inequality in the pressure of the Income Tax is not 
compensated but aggravated in the other taxes, 

Our revenue system has, it is true, now been rendered less objec- 
tionable than that of any of the other great countries of Europe: it 
presses less on the industry of the people, is collected better, is cer- 
tainly less oppressive to the classes who live on wages. A reference 
to the tariffs and taxes of the respective countries, places this beyond 
doubt. Mr. Laing, in his Observations on the state of the European 
people,* and M. Emile de Girardin in his work on the taxation of 
France (LiImpét), show that inequality, interference, expense, and 
complexity, characterize the fiscal system of the continent. All Adam 
Smith’s maxims are there violated: prohibition, monoply, conscription, 
the salt tax, are the types of that system. 

Our taxes are levied on imports, on the manufacture or sale of 
various articles, on certain kinds of property, on locomotion,—without 
any direct reference to the respective means of the people by whom 
the taxes are ultimately paid. No one has yet been able to calculate 
in what proportion the 37,597,495. of revenue, collected under the 
heads Customs and Excise, fall on different classes of the popu- 
lation—on families, or on individuals. In this branch of the public 
revenue—paid indirectly—the question of equitable taxation does 
not arise and can scarcely be discussed. The rates of taxation have 


* pp. 298, 301—2. 
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been for many years so high, as to be prohibitive in some cases, 
and prejudicial to the revenue in others. The amount of the 
revenue has increased, as the rates of the tariff have been depressed. 
Under the complicated system of the Stamps and Taxes, property 
in different forms, in the hands of different owners, is taxed at all 
rates varying from zero to 10 per cent. on the value. The 
land tax is levied on the assessed values of property in the 17th cen- 
tury : on some landowners the charge is heavy, on others light as a 
feather. A large deduction is made from personal property, at the 
death of every generation of its owners: on monies arising from real 
estate, land and houses devised to be sold, the tax is levied; the 
owners of all other land escape. Persons who insure their furniture, 
houses, and ships, pay 1,307,2127. a year; persons who do not insure 
their furniture, houses, ships, escape the tax; large house and ship 
owners, and the owners of other property not requiring insurance, pay 
no corresponding tax. Farm stock, insured, pays no duty. The 
house tax is either an unjust property tax, or a bad income tax,— 
graduated in the wrong direction,—so as to bear twice or thrice as heavily 
on low as on highincomes. 327,362. out of the total tax of 707,018/.* 
is paid by the inhabitants of Middlesex and Surrey, who return 25 
out of 654 members of the House of Commons: certain goods sold are 
taxed, others are not taxed, on every transfer, by receipt and exchange 
stamps: nearly all transfers of real property are taxed; and as different 
properties are transferred at intervals of tume ranging from days to 
centuries, the conveyance stamps operate unequally. Under settle- 
ments, ‘‘ definite and certain sums of money, Government Stock, 
Bank, East India, South Sea Stock” are charged; land escapes. 
Some stock is taxed on transfers. A tax is levied, directly or 
indirectly, on persons who keep or travel in certain carriages, or 
ride on certain horses ; persons who ride on other horses, in other 
carriages, are not taxed. Persons who employ domestic servants of 
one class are taxed; others are not taxed. 

Under the heads of Customs, Excise, Stamps, and Post Office: 
Great Britain paid 42,279,488/., Ireland 4,268,830/., in the year 1851. 
Great Britain paid 1°ths of this taxation. Great Britain paid besides 
9,230,334/. in income tax, and assessed taxes; Ireland nothing.+ 
Thus, while the taxes, which are generally supposed to be paid in 
undue proportion by the poor, are levied in Ireland, incomes above, as 
well as below 150/., houses, carriages, horses, horsedealers, persons 
keeping male servants, wearing hair-powder, having armorial bearings— 
sportsmen in Ireland, the owners of Jand, and all property generally— 
are exempt from a class of taxes, which judging by analogy, ought to 
yield in Ireland, at least 923,033/. annually; yet it is for the protection 
of this untaxed property, that a large division of the army and a con- 
stabulary police, which was paid 560,126/. out of the consolidated 
fund of the United Kingdom, in the year 1851, is stationed in Ireland. 

The practice of taxation in England, and still more in other 
countries, is, it must be admitted, regulated by maxims very different 
from that of Adam Smith, or from that to which I have called your 
attention. ‘ The truth is,” says Mr. McCulloch, in his work on tax- 
ation, “that the greater number of.taxes, including, we believe, every 


* Parl. Paper, 1852, No. 54. + See Table, p. 12. 
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one that is least injurious (?), are imposed on a totally different principle 
from that laid down in the first of Smith’s maxims.”{ The practice 
of finance in modern times has been governed by such principles 
as follow: (1) Encourage—by increasing the prices—certain home 
productions, either by bounties, or by excluding the competition 
of foreigners: (2) Regulate your foreign relations and commerce 
by duties on imports or exports: (3) Discourage the consumption of 
articles, which, like spirits, are noxious; or are not indispensable, as 
tobacco: (4) Levy the taxes on many articles, in small sums, indirectly, 
so that the contribution to the revenue, may be concealed in the price 
of commodities or services:$ (5) Whenever property is converted into 
money by transfer, and its value is thus known, seize a part of the 
money: (6) Intercept produce at its source or on its passage to the 
pocket, and thus save the tax payer unpleasant annoyance, the tax 
collector trouble: (7) Let the payment of taxes appear to be in a 
certain sense voluntary, or depend upon some contingency: and 
generally, wise as serpents, harmless as doves, (8) Collect the taxes 
at any source from which they can be most readily obtained. 

The only taxes that are collected in the United Kingdom, directly 
from the taxpayers, are 2,646,156/. of the assessed taxes; a part 
of the 1,142,906Z. of land tax ; the 1,864,161/. under the income tax 


Revenue Collected in the Year, January 5, 1851-2. Drawbacks, Repay- 
ments, &c., are deducted. 


















































Collected in 
Great Britain. Ireland. The United Kingdon, 

£ £ ge 
(1) (Customs. <2... s00-..n0008 20,118,970 2,078,105 22,197,075 
C2 ELIXCISE sccnsesenconss sous 13,882,598 1,517 ,822* 15,400,420 
KS) SEAMS"... Selscssenseoes 6,061,007 468,043 6,529,050 
(4) Post Office: 5.00058 2,217,308 204,860 2,422,168 
@! —4) Total ........ 42,279,883 4,268,830 46,548,713 

5) Land and A d ; 
ON eee pl ar S,780,084 Nil 3,789,984 

(6) Income and ane : 

perty Tax ....... 5,440,350 Nil.f 5,440,350 
(1—6) Total ........ 51,510,217 4,268,830 55,779,047 





The revenue which is derived from pensions, crown lands, the small branches of 
the hereditary revenue, surplus fees, and other resources, are omitted. See Finance 
Accounts, i.—viii., 1852, No. 196, p. 10, ef passim. 

* In Great Britain excise duties are also collected on the following articles, which 
are not charged in Ireland: hackney-carriages, 88,032/.; poust-horses, 145,4321.; 
stage-carriages, 217,052/.; railways, 287,332/.; soap, 1,043,027/.; amounting in the 
ageregate to 1,780,875/. The hop duties paid in England were 426,208/. 

' + Irish proprietors who reside in Great Britain pay on the actual sums annually 
remitted to them. 








¢ Mr. M’Culloch’s book contains a luminous and authentic digest of the existing 
system of Taxation. 

§ Montesquieu has a chapter on taxes headed: “Comment on conserve l’illusion.”’ 
Machiavelli alone could do the subject justice. 
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in Schedules B and D, and a part of Schedule A ; making probably 
in the ageregate little more than 5,000,000/. 50,000,000/. of the 
public revenue is collected indirectly, under a vast complicated system. 
The coasts are encircled by the Customs, the inland regions are 
occupied by the Excise and Stamps. In licenses, which are of an 
intermediate character, charged on the seller, paid generally by the 
buyer of goods, 1,160,5712. were raised in the year 1851 by the Excise, 
224,3177. by the Stamps. : 

Little can be alleged in favour of the success or wisdom of the 
attempts to regulate private expenditure by sumptuary laws. Is it 
quite certain, for instance, that the tax on masters who keep male 
servants, is not rather a tax on wages, than a tax on luxury? that the 
tax on carriages is not a tax on coachmakers, as much as a tax on 
subjects ‘rolling in riches ?” can locomotion, travelling, and intercom- 
munication of every kind, be loaded with taxation, while stillness and 
repose are untaxed, without impeding the circulation of labour, goods, 
and thought—without damping the life of the nation? Why should 
obstacles be thrown in the way of sales, transfers, insurances of property ? 
Is not the value of land depressed, interest on mortgages increased, 
more by uncertainty of title, and difficulties of transfer, than by all its 
other burthens ? | 

Under a system of indirect taxation, an intelligent, free nation 
necessarily pays and sacrifices more than it does under an equitable 
system of taxation, chiefly levied directly. The expense of the indirect 
collection is large; the capital which is advanced in taxes, by the 
various classes of traders, remains at risk, until they are reimbursed by 
the consumers; and the interest, necessarily at a high rate, enhances 
the prices of commodities to an incalculable extent. The prices of 
the taxed articles are also raised by the virtual monopoly, almost 
always created, when the tax is productive, as in the case of malt 
and spirits. Foreign commerce is fettered by restrictions on the ex- 
change of commodities; production at home, is repressed, by inter- 
ferences with the processes of manufacturers. It is impossible to 
estimate either the total cost or the incidence of indirect taxation. 

The rent of land under the feudal system was levied indirectly ; 
and paid on a multitude of contingencies, as taxes are levied now, 
from the various orders of tenants; and it was only gradually, and 
almost imperceptibly, that the system of rents and rent days found 
its way into use. No one doubts in England, the infinite superiority— 
or questions the advantages to tenants—of the system of direct payment 
in money, over any other system of rents, any more than the superiority 
of the system of rates in towns over the continental octroi system. 

The tenants of a great estate would scarcely accept, and would 
certainly derive little benefit from the acceptance of—a proposition such 
as the following, if proclaimed by their landlord: “ Rent shall no longer 
be paid on this estate; but I will raise my revenue indirectly, and 
almost imperceptibly: recurring rent days, distresses, stewards, col- 
lectors, shall no longer oppress you: I will surround the estate not 
with walls but with a band of officers, who shall only collect tolls on 
the carriages, waggons, barges, ships, that pass our barriers; shall take 
as duties, the value of a certain portion of the timber, tea, coffee, sugar, 
wine, spirits, tobacco, raisins, currants, oranges, lemons, butter, cheese, 
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eggs, gloves, silk, lace, books, and the thousand other articles, which 
you may require in exchange for the productions of the estate. To 
collect these duties, it is indispensably necessary to prevent smuggling, 
and to-destroy smugglers; 1 must, therefore, stop and examine every 
load and every parcel that passes the barrier; every time that you re- 
turn from a journey, my officers must explore your boxes and bags ; 
search, perhaps, your pockets; subject, if necessary, the persons and 
dresses of your wives and daughters to the scrutiny of expert women. 
Some of you are engaged in manufacturing soap, paper, malt, and other 
articles; you must then permit another class of my officers to collect 
from these manufacturers certain taxes; to watch, measure, weigh the 
produce, and to prevent fraud, control the processes. Those who keep 
or kill certain animals, or follow certain trades, must pay for licences. 
Your contracts of sales must be made invalid, unless they are written 
on stamped papers, for which considerable sums must be paid; at the 
death of some of you, my officers must seize a part of your property. 
The result will be briefly this: my net revenue will amount to no 
more than it amounts to at the present time; I shall gain nothing by 
the change; you will, of course, pay more, as my expense in collecting 
the revenue will be augmented; and the traders and manufacturers will 
require a liberal per-centage on the taxes which they advance: your 
freedom, commerce, and ingenuity will suffer; but you will be at 
liberty to imagine that you have the service of my houses and lands 
for nothing; you will pay no Rent.” 

It is possible that at some not distant time—the people of this 
country, at the instance of enlightened statesmen, may prefer paying 
directly and avowedly a larger part of their taxes than they do now, 
as an annual rent for the service of the state—for the defence of the 
empire, the maintenance of the public faith, the administration of 
justice, the pay of the civil service, the advancement of useful national 
works, the support of the dignity of the crown. 

In so doing they will only be reverting to the old consecrated 
ways; for in the early Saxon laws and institutions, amidst all 
their rudeness, certain simple principles of equity reign: in the 
hundred, the guild, the borough, the protection, the wergeld, and the 
privileges, were proportioned to the services required from, and the 
services rendered by each man. Each burgess paid scot and lot ;* 
his shot—or share of the public reckoning, his lot—or share of the 
public services. When the land was divided into hydes (274,950 
according to Brady’s estimate), each hyde was taxed equally and equit- 
ably ; for a hyde of land was as much as one plough could manage, as 
much as would support one family. When, after the Conquest, under 
the feudal system, the kingdom was divided into 60,215 knight’s fees, 
each fee furnished a knight for a fixed time, and defined service ;t 
afterwards commuted into a payment in money called scutage. 
Returns of the fees in their possession, called Carta Baronum,t 
were made by the barons. The sudstdy was an aid (in subsidium regis) 


* Scot is in the Anglo-Saxon shot, payment; lot tribute. Gild, geld, a payment 
of money, was also the name of the first Saxon society. A guild wasa club for mutual 
support by mutual contributions. 

ft Brady, vol. i., pp. 210, 211, 270. 

t Madox, Hist. Excheq., 2nd edition, cap. xv. 
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levied ‘‘ on the lands or goods, at the rate of 4s. in the pound for lands, 
and 2s. 8d. for goods ;’* the rate being undoubtedly on the vent of lands, 
and on the gross profit of goods ; for 48d. and 32d. are in the proportion 
of 3 to 2; and if land worth 12/. returned 1/. in rent, goods, it is 
inferred, worth 8/. returned also 14.4 The subsidy was then an equal 
rate on the property ; of at least 4d. in the pound on the value. The 
Jifteenth, so often granted, is mentioned in Magna Charta; the barons 
granted the king a fifteenth of their movable goods. It was originally 
assessed on the goods of individuals (per capita); but in the 8 Edw. 
IIT, commissioners it is said, rated every town at the 15th part of the 
value of the town at that time; and the quota of taxation was recorded 
in the Exchequer, and served as the basis of the future payments; the 
inhabitants being allowed to rate themselves proportionally, so as to 
obtain the sum charged on the township. The subsidy and the fif- 
teenth were equitable in principle, and were equitably assessed in the 
first instance ; and they only became unequal, like our present taxes, 
by the negligence of the Exchequer. In the 4 Gul. et Marie, cap. 1, 
(sess. 1692), Parliament granted to their Majesties an aid of 4s. in 
the pound [of rent and gross profit], payable by every person or body 
in England, Wales, Berwick on Tweed, having any estate (1) in 
ready money, (2) in debts owing to him, (3) in goods, wages, mer- 
chandize, or other chattels, or personal estate whatever, in the realm, 
belonging to or in trust for him: eacept (1) such sums as he bond fide 
owes, (2) desperate debts owing to him, (38) stock upon land, (4) such 
goods as are in use as household stuff. The assessment is on what is 
called, incorrectly, the yearly value ; and while land is taxed at the 
rate of 17. in the 5/. of rent, or in the 100/. of value; every 1000. 
of ready money, and debts, and every 100é. worth of goods, wares, 
merchandize, or other personal estate, is charged 24s., or at the 
rate of 4s, in the pound, on the assumed profit of 6 per cent. Every 
person having any public office of profit, except officers in the army 
and navy, was taxed at the rate of 4s. on his salary. This important 
tax was a property tax in the common sense of the word ; and is the 
basis of the Jand tax, improperly so called.{ The land was taxed at 
the rate of 20 per cent. on the rent; which was equivalent to 1/. per 
cent. on its value as property ; for land was then worth 20 years’ pur- 
chase: (under the present income tax, the annual charge on Jand is at the 
rate of nearly ;1,th per cent. onits value.) And stock in trade was charged 
at the rate of 20 per cent, on its gross profit ;—1°201.=11. 4s. per cent. on 
its value; from which it is evident that the annual profit on 1002. of 
stock, was inferred to be 6/.; or the profit was reckoned to be worth 
162 years’ purchase. On the principle of the ancient subsidy, stock in 
trade should have been charged 2s. 8d. in the pound on profit; or 
in this case 16s. (='8d.) per cent. on its value. The tax as it was 
levied in the new form, included a rate on the produce of the stock- 


* General Index to first seven vols. of Journals of House of Commons. 

+ Sir Joshua Child, in his Discourse on Trade, shows that in 1621 land was only 
worth twelve years’ purchase in England; the rate of interest on investments was 
84 per cent. 

+t See section 4. Manors, messuages, lands, tenements, quarries, mines of coal, 
tin, lead, copper, iron, salt springs, parks, chaces, warrens, woods, fisheries, tolls, 
annuities, all hereditaments of what nature or kind soever, shares in the New River 
and other companies, are charged at the rate of 4s. in the 1. 
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owner’s industry ; and was a tax on this class of the inherent property 
of the country. A tradesman who had 1,000/. engaged ‘in trade was 
taxed 4s. inthe pound, on an assumed profit of 60/.; and as the average 
profit in the sense it has in trade, including his own earnings, could not 
then have been less than 120/. or 180/. ; the tax pressed unevenly, but 
it did not press unduly on the industry of the country. 

No person whose lands were worth less than 1. of “ yearly value,” 
(207. of value) was liable to be charged. Lands and houses unoccupied 
were taxed. 

Thisact embodies the most remarkable financial measure in the statute 
book: it was levied at rates varying from Ls. to 4s. in the pound on rents 
until 1798, when it was made a perpetual charge on the land under the 
old assessments ; and the administrative machinery is employed in the 
present day. It had in it from the first, however, a leaven of injustice, 
which was fatal to its efficiency ; it was badly administered, and it 
was, as we have seen, at last converted by Mr. Pitt, into a reserved, 
redeemable rent on real property. This great act unwisely embodied 
a penal clause in a measure of finance: ‘‘Papists and every person 
who has not taken the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, shall 
pay double,” was one of its enactments. The trading classes were 
taxed on their stock, although this varies in different trades ; and as 
the property inherent in lawyers, doctors, and the professional classes, 
does not exist in the form of stock, they were not charged under 
a tax which should have been levied on the value of the services of 
men, as well as of land. It had the defects of the American system. 
It did not extend to Ireland or Scotland. The tax on stock in trade 
and personal property was resisted and evaded, until it became insig- 
nificant in amount ; and was abandoned in 1888. How could trades 
be taxed when the professions escaped ? 

In the ancient system of taxation, the customs duties were paid 
for protection on the seas; the subsidy was a rate on the value of 
property ; equality was evidently aimed at in the original enactments ; 
and, notwithstanding their corruptions, was in many cases achieved. as 
far as was possible in a state of disorder and insecurity, under a 
rude administrative machinery, and in the absence of the science 
which may shed some of its light on finance as well as on other arts in 
these latter days. 

The principle of proportionality and equity, as is evident from 
these facts, is not a stranger to the English system of taxation; and 
it still lives in the minds of the people, like one of those eternal 
ideas that are recollected, and are not discovered, even by such men 
as Adam Smith. All that remains to do, is to show how the prin- 
ciple can be carried out and applied under a complicated system of 
property : how the Customs can be levied on the ‘ old foundation of 
guarding the seas, that merchants might trade hither with safety ;’* 
how the Excise duties which, except those on deleterious stimulants, 
rest on no defensible basis, may be gradually commuted; how the de- 
partment of Stamps, can, by being converted into a great. system of 
records, for the registration of property, titles, contracts, and transfers, 
—without sacrifice to the revenue,—enhance the value of property by 
many millions, and render more important services than the Post 


* Cunningham, History of Taxes, p. 25. 
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Office; how the income and other taxes can be adjusted; and the 
whole revenue be made to tend—to what it may ultimately become— 
simply an equitable rent on all the property of the people in the 
United Kingdom. 

If the value of the inherent and external property of the United 
Kingdom is set down at 10,000 million Z., (and it can scarcely be 
less) ; the net annual profit at 300 million Z. ; the annual produce at 
600 million /. ; then a rent tax of one farthing in the pound on the value 
of the property, will return 10,416,667.. of revenue ; and if the pro- 
perty which can be reached directly by the revenue officers is reduced 
to 5,000 million /., the rent will be reduced in the same proportion. 

I have discussed the income and property tax as a pure question 
of statistical science : and have endeavoured to show—that in spite of 
the corruptions of modern practice—the principle of an equitable 
tax—by an equal rate—on the property of every subject of Her 
Majesty—is a fundamental principle of the old English law. I infer 
that this principle can never be safely disregarded in any country; and 
least of all in England, where the Minister of Finance was formerly, by 
a significant arrangement, a Minister of Justice; and as he is now, 
the pillar on which the Public Credit rests, also the designated Ad- 
ministrator, and great practical Teacher of Equity in the common 
business of life. 

The feeling of the intelligent classes of the community on the subject 
of the income tax is not directed against the amount, or the principle, of 
an equitable property tax ; it is excited by the inequality of the assess- 
ments. This feeling deserves to be respected. It isa remarkable fact, that 
people are more easily excited to action and resistance to inequitable tax- 
ation, than to impositions which violate the loftier sentiments of our 
nature. And this conduct is generally denounced by historians as base- 
ness. Rotteck, a German of high rank among historians, recording the 
revolt of the Netherlands, says :—“‘ Then Alva exacted the hundredth 
penny of the gross property (gesammten vermogen) of all the inhabitants 
of the United Provinces; then the twentieth and the tenth penny of every 
alienation (verdusserung) of immovable and movable goods; and what 
the executioner’s axe had not excited, the tax-gatherer did—a rebellion. 
To the tenth penny—it is humiliating to say it—to the tenth penny 
Holiand owes her freedom.”* 

The part which a system of taxation, unparalleled in its injustice, 
played in exciting the French revolution is well known; and the 
writings of Boisguillebert and Vauban, as well as the returns of taxes, 
prove that it was not the amount but the injustice of the levy, that 
ruined and exasperated the country. In sensitiveness on the subject 
of injustice generally—and of evident injustice in taxation particularly 
—the people of England are not behind any other people in the world. 
In the imperfect reports of the proceedings of the House of Commons, 
the earliest instance of a division being contemplated is found in 1523, 
under Henry VIIT., and it referred to the grant of a subsidy :—“There 
has been the greatest and sorest hold on the lower house for the pay- 
ment of the subsidy that was ever in any Parliament. It has been 
debated sixteen days together; the resistance was so great that the 
house was like to be dissevered” [divided]. This debate is “ instruc- 

* Allgemeine Geschichte, von Carl von Rotteck, 7 B. p. 291. 
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tive,” says a late writer on constitutional history, “as indicating the 
national characteristic love of money so early developed. It is curious 
and humiliating to think that a Parliament, ever ready to ratify religious 
‘innovations, which must have seemed either impious schism or baneful 
superstition to every member of the Legislature, and who prostituted 
the powers of Parliament to attaint the unhappy women or discarded 
tools which the tyrant wished to be rid of, should have bristled up 
with something of modern constitutional obstinacy at the vote of a 
subsidy.”* 

The important part which tonnage, poundage, shipmoney—taxa- 
tion in fact—played in the English revolution, is also well known ; and 
the dissatisfaction in this period, and in the century preceding, was, Mr. 
Raikes must allow me to say, not so much created by the English 
love of money, as by the English love of justice. The national 
income in the reign of Charles I. was 900,000/.; after the intestine 
struggle was over, the people paid in taxes double the amount of the 
taxes which they had paid previously (1,800,000/.) ; after the next 
revolution the people paid taxes under King William III. amounting 
on an average to 3,895,205/.t, Hampden felt oppressed, not by 
the 29s. at which his estate was rated, but by the injustice of 
its exaction ; and he shed his blood in resistance. Every man pays 
with satisfaction his fair share, legally imposed, of a public tax, or a 
private contribution ; and resists an unfair demand with indignation. 
This instinctive sentiment has an important signification. Upon 
looking closely into the question of equity in taxation, it will be found 
to be the basis of that Security of Property, on which the fabric of 
society rests. If all property is taxed at a uniform rate, the ex- 
changeable values of different kinds of property remain unaltered; and 
the owners remain in the enjoyment of its undisturbed possession, as 
they know that whether the rate of taxation is lowered or raised, to 
supply the exigencies of the country, it will affect all property in the 
same degree. ‘The reverse happens when the taxation is not equitable. 

The effects of an equal and of an arbitrary system of taxation may 
be thus illustrated :—Let a nation consist of 1,000 landowners, each 
in the possession of rents of 10,0002. a year, worth 800 million 7. The 
rents will be 10 million /, Let a tax of 1 million 7.—or of =4, on the 
value of the property—be levied first equitably ; then each landowner 
will expend 1,000/. a year on certain public objects in which he and 
the other landowners are interested. Now, let an arbitrary despot’ 
intervene, who raises the same amount of revenue, 1 million /., by 
seizing every year the forfeited estates of 100 proprietors. You 
see at once what an engine of oppression this system of taxation 
becomes ; the same amount of revenue is raised, but the free soul of 
every subject is tortured, subjugated, or destroyed ; if the value of the 
rent is, in the equitable state, thirty, it is, in the arbitrary state, not 
worth ten, not five years’ purchase. If the tax is levied at different 
rates, by classes and parties on other classes and on other parties, 
the same insecurity is created. If the proprietors of land and 
property in the best class of securities pay 7d. in the pound on 


* Raikes, Constitutional History, pp. 228—9. 


+ Sinclair’s History of the Public Revenue. Reigns, Charles I., Charles II., : 
William IIT. 
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their revenue, the industrial and professional classes pay at least 14d. in 
the pound under an income tax on their net profits, or their incomes 
after excluding the returning capital. Consequently some members of 
that important class of persons who derive their revenue from personal or 
real property will pay ona higher quota, and the class in whose life the 
property which returns income is invested, will pay on a lower quota in 
a system of equitable taxation, than they pay under an income tax. 
Still, security is of so much importance to the former class, that they are 
more interested than any other body of men in the establishment of a 
sound system ; for if the right to levy the same amount of tax on pro- 
perties which the science and the common sense of the country have 
discovered to differ in value, is deliberately sanctioned, no visible 
property will be safe. If one class in power is favoured one year, 
another class will struggle for the same, or for greater favour the next ; 
and in the struggles and convulsions that always follow the reign of 
injustice, none are, judging from experience, so sure to suffer as those 
in the possession of realized property. A just distribution of the taxa- 
tion of the country over all classes, and over all the property of the 
country—bearing, like the pressure of the atmosphere, equally on all 
sides—if firmly established, will present an irresistible barrier to 
anarchical inroads on the rents of land—or the interest of money; 
and while the industry of the country is left free, Property, on 


the firm ground of the public faith, will rest on an everlasting 
foundation. 





il. 


On the Equitable Taxation of Property and Profit in Annuities, Rents, 
Life Interests, and Industrial Incomes. 


In the present part I propose to investigate very briefly the most 
important questions in this branch of finance, on the principles, and by 
the methods, which have been already applied to the doctrines of 
interest, life annuities, and life insurance; of which the fundamental 
problems are here taken for granted. The reader is referred for the 
investigation of those problems to the works of Price, Bailey, Milne, 
and other writers on the doctrines of interest and life insurance. The 
principles which are the basis of this inquiry may be thus stated. — 

Awxiom.—A tax on the subjects of a state is equitable when it is 
proportional to the value of the property severally in their posses- 
sion, and to the time of possession : 

That is, (1) when each subject of the state is taxed equally on the 
same amount of property during the same time: 

(2) When, in the same time, the tax is in proportion to the pro- 
perty ; Thus, if the annual tax on £1000 of property is £1, the tax on 
£2000 is £2, the tax on £3000 is £3: 

(3) When on the same amount of property the tax on the pro- 
prietor is in proportion to the time of possession: Thus, if on £1000 
the tax is £1 in one year, it is £2 in two years, £3 in three years: 

(4) Or generally when the tax varies in the compound proportion of 
the time and the value of the property. Thus, if the annual rate of tax in 
the £1 is represented by a, the time over which the tax extends by x, 
the property by P, the tax varies as either of these elements varies ; or 

c 2 
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tax « anP. Thus, ifa= tar a = 002; n = 38; P = 2000; the tax 
= ‘002 x.3 x 2000=12. Ifn=2; P= 4000; the tax = ‘002 x 
2 x 4000 = 16. 
By the doctrines of simple interest, the amount of interest is also 
proportional to the time and the principal. Thus, if the interest of £1 
in one year is 2, then the interest on £P in m yearsis=inP. Now 
the annual interest is to the principal, or property, as 7 P : P; con- 


sequently 2:1 ia :-* = the annual rate of tax, per £1, on interest 
‘ ! 


or profit, equivalent to a tax of £a per £1 on capital. 

Before proceeding to the investigation of the values of annuities, 
and to the determination of the tax chargeable on property in annuities 
and industrial incomes, it is necessary to explain the symbols to be 
employed. The results are sufficiently simple; but in the inquiry 
problems of considerable intricacy have to be solved, which it is impos- 
sible to accost except by mathematical analysis. 


SYMBOLS. 


a= the interest of £1 in one year, when interest is convertible 
annually: consequently £1 at interest one year amounts, with its 
increase, to 1 + 2 at the end of the year; and 7 P is the interest of any 
capital P in a year (for 1:7:: P:2P.) 


Fi as the present value of 11. payable at the end of a year. 
ee ee a ee eg 

O) 
Viesotete...., $0 pes — => = the 


present value of £1 a year for n years. 
For o” is the value of £1 to be received at the end of m years; and 
1— 2 
a 





<— = 7 1 2 
= the sum of the geometrical progression 7! + v?.... +0". 


fy de ; l 
If n is infinite (=o ), then V, = = = the value of a perpetuity; 


ae 1 ve ow” : : 
and Team Viti pes Pesta a the value of the reversion of an annuity 
of £1 to be entered on at the end of m years. The (nm +1)” isthe first 


payment to the reversioner. 


Norr.—Tables of v” and V,, have been calculated and published for 
all the values of m from 1 to 100, at the common rates of interest. 

I = annuity, annual rent, or income. In the case of a perpetuity 
I is simply the yearly interest of the capital. 

a = the tax per annum on £1 of property, or the wniform rate of 
taxation .* .if the tax is payable in equal instalments ¢ times in the year, 


a. ‘ 
| is the rate of tax on the property during the ¢ part of a year. 


L— 2". . 7 
PVe 7 = top eee... +") = the present 


value of the annuity I for 2 years. 





. 
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I ; 
P= iv. = = = the value of a property returning the annuity 
; ‘x 
or rent I in perpetuity; where P and I are so related that 7 = Vo. 
r 
Here I = i P = the annual interest of P = 7 


aP=alVe= . 


2 I = the annual tax on the property, .*. a tax 


at the rate of in the £1 on the interest is equal to a tax at the rate 


of a in the £1 on the property. 


Norr.—It is here assumed that the tax is assessed at the beginning 
of the year, and is payable with the annuity at the end of the year. 
Let the tax be perpetual at the uniform annual rate of ain the £1 on 
property; then immediately before the payment of the year’s tax: 
Le oe ee 3 =4l(a+7) 
a a a a a 
= alV. (1+ V.) = the present value of the tax payable at the 


same rate in perpetuity. 
Immediately after the payment of the year’s tax : 











GEN o . Ve == = the present value of the tax payable in 


perpetuity. , 

C = the value of the composition on any tax; or the present value 
of the future tax, whether levied in perpetuity or for a term of years, 
on certain or contingent incomes. 


Section I.—Perpetual Annuity Certain, or Property in Fee Simple. 
Case 1.—The tax is perpetual, and at the rate @ in the £1 on pro- 


Oe : 
perty, or > in the £1 on rent. 


The present value of an annuity of £4 in perpetuity is 6 V. = ue ; 


3 


and the tax aP=alV.~=al =, is of the nature of an annuity: 
consequently, by substituting these values for 6 in the above equation, 

Pg) C=2P Va= ae = = = the value at the beginning 
of a year of the perpetual tax payable at the end of every year. 


Immediately before the first payment, or if one payment of the 
tax is now due, its value must be added to the previous sum; then 


Dae Ae = A Merah =n, at (s+) Z 





Oy a 
Lagy 
a (1 + V.). 
Fixample.—W hat is the value of a tax of £1 in the £1000 on pro- 


perty returning £1000 a-year; or of £3. 6s. 8d. per cent. on the rent, 
if the interest of money is 3 per cent. per annum ? 
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Here i = °03.: .¢ = £:001 ; 1 = 1000. 

C = :001 x £1000 x as = £1111°:111 = the value of the 
tax in perpetuity = 11 year’s purchase of the annual rent. 

C— Go05 — 1144:444 = 1111111 + 33°333 = the value of the 


tax immediately before a payment is due. The property is £33338 ; 
and the annual tax assessed at the beginning of each year is £33'338. 





Case 2.—The annuity is perpetual; the tax on it is for 7 years. 


LV, — vo" 
Eq. (3.) C= oP V,3 a1 Ve V, =— nit aya : Rie ee 


e- a 








1 3 Sate ve 
al (z= 7) = the value at the beginning of the year of the tax on 


the property assessed at the beginning, payable at the end of each year 
for n years. 
1 
The uniform annual tax (a I +) is strictly a perpetual an- 


1 — 2 





nuity. Now the value of an annuity of £1 for ” years is 


1 — 2” 1 1 — y 
And 1: _ ::a.-— ral = 
value of the tax on the property, payable for ~ years. 


Notse.—If the tax is immediately due, and payable m times: the 
interval between the first and the last payment is (7 — 1) years. 


Be (4) Ceara ¢ V2, jor ee 


a l—v 
my Le patel 
eee es 
the beginning of the year, payable at the end, immediately before the 
first payment is due. 








Vn 
=aI—* = the present 





= the present value of the tax assessed at 


Kaample—W hat is the present value of an annual tax, at the rate 
of £1 in the £1000, for 10 years, on the value of a perpetual annuity 
of £1000? If the annual rate of interest is 3 per cent. 1 + i = 1°08, 
oe = °766417. 

1:08 — ‘766417 -263583 87861 


Cc =:001 x 1000 x i. EROOOOL. Ae = S0085 = ona s =_ 
292°870. 


Case 3.—The tax and the annuity are perpetual; what is the value 
of the tax on the annuity chargeable after » years have elapsed ? 


Norse.—It will be assumed, henceforward, that the tax is assessed 
at the beginning of every year, payable at the end of every year, and 
that the value C of the tax is taken immediately before the first 
payment of the tax is due. 


It has been show (Case 2,) that the value of the tax for ” years 
I e 
on a property 7 is “ (1+ V,._,), and that the value of the tax in 
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perpetuity is = (1+ V.) (Case 1); consequently the value of the 


tax chargeable after years is, 
al al: fi io Ql} bos 

Eq. (5.) C25 (Vo - Vi =F. (F- ; Vege ; 

Example—The tax is at the annual rate of £1 in the £1000; 
P— 2000; t= "OS; a= “001. 

_ Then the value of the tax chargeable after the first 10 payments is, 
avl 766417 
“4 W009 Tt, «Q009 
851°574 + 292 870 = 1144°444, the value-of the tax on the perpetuity. 

The value of the tax for m years plus the value of the tax ever 
afterwards, is necessarily equal to the value of the perpetual tax on the 
perpetuity. 

If the annuity pass into the hands of A, B, C, in succession, the 
value of the tax chargeable on each can always be found. 

The tax chargeable on each of the parties will vary every year, as 
is shown in the following equations, where the quantities between the 
vertical bars express the value of the annuity which belongs respec- 
tively to A, B, and C; A having at first the right to the three first, 
B to the three next payments, and C to the remainder. 





I A B C 
Ist year. Eq. (6.) CHS OPP tel +oteto|+o porter. os 
A B C 
2nd year. CHFT(o fo toetoto|+r+epoe+er, 0” 


In the second year, A, having received one, is only entitled to two 
more rents; A’s share of the property consequently decreases every 
year, while the share of the reversioner B increases every year until 
he receives his first rent, when his share, in like manner, decreases ; 
C’s share increases until he comes into possession of the perpetuity. 


Section Il.—TZaz on terminable annuities certain—rents for terms of 
years certain—and reversions. 


Of this class two cases may be considered ; first, that in which the 
tax is assumed to be perpetual, or to be payable for as many terms as 
the annuity ; secondly, that in which the tax is for a shorter term than 
the annuity. 


Case 1.—A has a terminable annuity (1) which is payable at the 
end of every year, for n years ; a tax of a per £1 per annum is assessed 
on the value of that annuity at the beginning of each year ; the tax is 
payable at the same time as the annuty. Immediately before the first 
payment of the tax, what ought A to pay in composition for the whole of 
his future tax; or, in other words, what is the present value of the tax 
chargeable on the successive values of the annuity during the n years it 
has to run ? 


The value of the annuity on which the tax is assessed is at the 


beginning of the first year = I (v' + 0? + 0? 2 + 0%! 4 0"). The 
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assessment of the first year’s tax is = aI (o'+e?+e%...+ 0% '+0"); 
which is also its value at the end of the first year when tt is due. 

The assessment of the second year’s tax isa I (v'+e?+0%... +0"). 
It is payable at the end of two years from the date of the first assess- 
ment; but only of one year from the date of the valuation. Hence the 
value of the second year’s tax is val (vo + & + vo... + 0"), 

In the same way the value is found, of the third year’s tax, to be 
Pal(o +e +o... +0"). 

By continuing the process, multiplying out and collecting the 
terms, we find as the result :— 

Eq. (7.) C=al {1 o+ 20+ 380%... + (n—1) 0714+ nor, 

Thus, let n = 5; then tlie successive values of the tax payable at 
the end of each of five years, will be :— 





No. of Value of 
Payment. Maine of cach Ee yaneiy. all the Payments. 
1 lal (v+e4+e+et+e°) =al ot+e?+ e445 
2 cal(we+e+e%+e%) ' eY+tetet+f 
3 val (+ ?+ 2) oe + ot + v 
4 val (ve + v*) e+ vp 
5 vale 4+ > 





Or the value of the five future payments at the end of the first 

year is 
C=al(loe' +224 3e%°%+40' + 52°). 

By the formation of a series of the values 

Eq. (8.) G, = (le! + 207 + 30?... +2"), in which n is made to 
vary from 1 to 100, all these valuations are facilitated. (See table III.) 

If the annuity on which the tax is assessed is payable at the 
beginning of every year, and the tax is made then due, the value of 
the m payments is 


Kq. (9.) C7, =al (1+ 201+ 3e?.... +n"). 











Taste III. 
Series. Sum of the Series 
vit 2v2,... +n, nv”, as far as 10 
at = ee terms: and the sum 
CE laa i of the Infinite Series, 
Nr, Gn. 
1 °9709 - *9709 
Z 1°8852 2°8561 
3 2°7454 5°6015 
4 3°5539 G21 554 > 
5 4°3130 13°4684 
6 5°0249 18°4933 
7 5°6916 24°1849 
8 6°3153 30°5002 
9 6°8978 37°3980 
10 7°4409 44°8389 








38 
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Case 1*.—Tax on the reversion of an annuity certain for a limited 
term. 

If the annuity and the tax are perpetual, but A enjoys the annuity 
for n years only, when the annuity passes into the hands of B, it has 
been shown, under section II, case 1, that A’s share in the value of the 
annuity decreases every year, "and that the present value of A’s share of 
the taxis C=aIl(w+2e?+4+ 3e°....n0")=alG,. 

Then it may be demonstrated by the same reasoning that the pre- 
sent value of B’s share of the tax is, 


Hg (10.) C=¢al \(n + 1)o™*1+ (m1+2)0""...0 4+ 0" t., 


It has been shown (Section I, Case 1) that the value of the per- 
1 + 0) 





petual tax on a perpetual annuity, is —~ = , (tVe)=al. 


Consequently by subtracting the hee of A’s share of ie tax from 
this quantity, the value of B’s share of the tax, or the sum of the 
series Eq. (10) is immediately found ; or 


1 2 
Eq. (11.) C= at (+2* a, =a1{C 5") 
present value of the reversioner B’s share of the tax. 


Hxample.—What is the value of the reversioner B’s share of an 
annual tax, at the rate of £1 in the £1000, on the value of a perpetual 
annuity of £1 000, the rate of interest being 3 per cent.; A having a 
right to the 10 next annual payments of the annuity ? 


The present value of 
A’s share of the tax is C = 00] x 1000 x G,) = 44°839. 
The present value of | 
B’s share of the tax is C = :001 x 1000 (1144°444 — 44°839) 
= £099;605. 


Then also the present value of the tax justly chargeable on B, 
during the n years that the annuity is received by A, is 





-G,}= the 





1+V 8°9708 
Benito) C= a b (47-4) = fs 44°839 
= 254190. 
For the value of the tax chargeable on the perpetual annuity for x 


(1 + Vin—1) 
7 


years is, by Section I, Case 2, al ; and as the value of A’s 


share is aI G,, the difference is chargeable on B. 


Case 2.—The tax is for a shorter term than that which the ter- 
minable annuity has to run. 


It has been assumed, under Section Il, Case 1, that the tax is to 
be levied for as many years as the annuity is payable; now let the tax 
be levied annually for five years only, while the annuity has 7 years 
torun. In this case the annuitant wishes to compound for his tax; 
what is its present value ? 

The value of the annuity on which the tax is levied is at first 
I (vo! + vo + v + ot + o + v® + 0’); it diminishes every year; and the 
present value of the tax, 
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Payable at the 

end of the 
Ist year is lal (vl +e? + 034+ 01+ v5 +0840’) =al vi+v? +3 + vt + v? + v8 + 7 
2nd year is val (vi+ ve? +03 + 01+ 0° + 0°) +02 +03 + v1 + v5 + v6 + v7 
3rd year is val (v'+ 07+ 03 +0! + v°) +v¥+ottv>t vo + v7 
Ath year is val (vo! +07 + v3 + v4) +ot+ 0° + v8 + v7 
5th year is ytal (v' + v? + 0°) +0? + 08 + of 


6th year is wv? x Ox I +2") 
7th year is vx OxI xv! 
By collecting the terms it is found that 
Cr=al(18+27?+4 374424 5(0% 4+ 0% + 2’). 

Instead of 7, let » be the number of years during which the annuity 
has to run, and z <7 the number of years over which the tax extends, 
then 

Eq. (18.) C=aI(1o'+2e?.... + (2-1) 0° -!4+-2(e' +0771... +0") 

=al(loe4+2e...4+(¢—1)071!4+2(V,— Vz-1) 

When z=n 

C=al(e'+2e7...(7—1)v"-! + 2") as above. 

Lxample.—The tax is at the same rate, and the annuity is £1000 
for seven years; the tax is to be levied for five years; what is the 
present value of the tax ? 

C=G,+ 5(V,— Vy = 9°155 + 5 x 2°513 = 21°720. 


Section III.—Modifications of the formulas, where the tax on rents 
and annuities is paid half-yearly, quarterly, or in any period shorter 
than a year. 


es 
If the annuity is paid half-yearly, the half-yearly dividend is> ;: 





ares : : 1 2 
and if interest is convertible half. yearly, » = Tee te eats 
rare 
If the annuity is payable quarterly, the quarterly dividend is oF) 
ene i ; ] 4 
and if interest is convertible quarterly » = tpg ane 
If the annuity is payable, and interest is convertible ¢ times in the 
on . 1 t 
year, the dividend 18 and » = iti Se 
If the tax is assessed on property at the rate of a in the £1 per 
annum, it willbe -S,,— in the £1 half-yearly, quarterly, 2; 


the tax on the property P to be levied at each collection will be < Sp 
The value of an annuity in which » = ey ; and nm the number 
of times, = the number of years that the annuity is to be paid, is 
e (ot, 4. et ee ne + 2"). 


I 
The tax on such an annuity is = . i (v' + ¢? + o.... + v"). 
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By making » = -, and substituting ad for a1 in the previous 


t ar 
formulas, the various values of C are pane when the tax is assessed 


and collected ¢ times in the year. 
Section II[I.*—On the Conversion of the Present Value of a variable 
Tax into a uniform Annual Tax. 


The present value (C) of a tax, in all cases, is converted into a uni- 
form annual tax by the formula : 
Top: = uniform annual tax pay- 


Kq. (14.) C, = 1+, — as | 
able n times—of the same present value as C. 
For the value of £1 a year, payable at the beginning of each year, 
for @ vearsicd + Voi = i pe +o. fp o'r and dt + Vi : 
-@ ES. sates | 
: ee ae Veo 
The conversion of C me an uniform tax payable ¢ times a year, is 


1—v 


= Oys 


effected by making » = 73 and m, the number of times that the 


1+ 4 rag 
tax is to be paid in the same Equation (14). 
0o+27°4+30'...+n0" 
Be he Al pals go A Ropokcn Oe er 
= the uniform annual tax on a terminable annuity certain having » 
years to run, 


1 =F Wes 1 G,, 
Eq. (16.) CC, = = 4 I (aoe i (1 ig V4) os 7) 
= (+ — 7 : v eed = the uniform annual tax chargeable 


during n years on the reversioner.—See Sect. I, Kq. 4. 

And so in all other cases, the value of the variable tax on the vary- 
ing values of terminable annuities, and the equivalent uniform tax, can 
be determined. 

The interest of a principal sum, or a property convertible into 
money, is of the same amount as the perpetual annuity into which the 
property can be converted; thus: P = 71 V, is the interest, and also the 
perpetual annuity, into which the value of a property can be converted, 
—as iI V, is the perpetual annuity into which the terminable annuity 
can be converted. N ow, a tax for one-year of a in the £1 on the pro- 


perty (I V,), isaI V,; and a tax for one year of < in the £1 on the 


annuity 71 V,, is also ak 11V,=alV,,.°. thesame amount of tax is 
levied in all cases of annuities, either under a tax of @ in the £1 on pro- 
perty, or on the values of annuities ; and a tax at the rate of > in the 


£1 on the interest, or the perpetual annuity into which it can be con- 
verted. If the property j is actually converted into a perpetual annuity, 
and 7I V, is paid out of it annually, instead of I, the annual tax 
remains invariably al V,; if, on the other hand, the conversion is not 
effected, but I is paid annually, inasmuch ag Vv, diminishes every year 
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as n decreases, the perpetual annuity into which it can be converted, 
and consequently the tax of ~ in the £1 on that variable perpetual 


annuity, or on the interest of the residual capital, decreases. One of 
the common fallacies current on the subject has arisen from inatten- 
tion to this fact, that the perpetual annuity into which a terminable 


annuity can be converted becomes less and less every year. 
V : e e 
vy. 'L=1=(1 — o) 1, = the perpetual annuity into which an 


annuity I, for years can be converted. For 
Pe V, 1—v 7 , 
Vo: Vz Lig L= ; “P= -— a) 


; Nic e 
Conversely vm iS wee = I, the short annnity into which the 





- perpetual annuity I can be converted. 

If a perpetual annuity I belongs to two persons, the one A entitled 
to n annuities, and the other B entitled to the remainder, then it may 
be at once divided into two perpetual annuities, severally and simul- 
taneously payable to A and to B. 

The share of the perpetual annuity falling to B will be = o” I. 

The share of the perpetual annuity falling to A will be (1 — 0”) I. 

The value of a perpetuity is to the value of the reversion, after 
years, as 1 to vo”. | 

OF. tormtortth,  4or sot? (4+ oe 2: 120"; 

Or, Vo 2 Vo — V,[°21:1 aie =o", 

And the value of a perpetuity is to the value of an annuity for 
years, as 1 to | — 2"; 

Or Va. ova e sae db eae 

Oro +e°4+e%8. 4+ ott et), toe soltet... otilil—e. 

If the tax on the perpetuity is known, the respective shares of the 
tax payable by A and by B each year is deduced by making n vary in 





the following equations, where is the rate of tax in the £1 on the 


interest, and < I is the annual tax on the perpetuity. 


B’s share of the constant 


taxis, n, ~—1, &c., years before he x oe we 
receives his first rent. : 
a a a 
n years y——-l La — 2 b= — 1. 
y ; ee ey ; 
a a a 
ny —~— 1 ge-l —] }— y-) —* = — |, 
Ne + ( he ; 
cS * * 3% Ra 
a a a 
2 years Coat hist ob) Seka iL 
a 4 t 
a a a 
1 year yi:—] 1 — v —:'jJ=-—I. 
y : a ae ) i a 


i a 
fio wy 
PY Et if} 


ANU PT IO ¢ ie 

= U i 4 sf ‘ s * — 
1853. ] On the Equitable Taxation g Pripesio: PRE . cig) log) PR at 
Vy A 


pack sum of the taxes chargeable each year ersialhy Bi Ie git wie Lu; 


s EDIC 
* I, the tax on the perpetuity. Serpe ie Sani 





The tax on the perpetuity is — I, and B, the reversioner’s share 


of the first of m annual taxes payable before he receives his first rent is 


I : : 
y” o ; which in 7 years at interest will amount to 1 The share of 


the tax, therefore, chargeable on him, and left to accumulate at interest, 
amounts to the same sum as the whole of the annual tax on the per- 
petuity. 


Section 1V.—Tawxes on Reversions,—and on the Temporary Pos- 
sessors of Annuities. 


It has already been seen that if a property P is held by two 
parties, the one A in possession of the rents for x years, the other B 
entitled to the reversion, the number and, therefore, the present 
value of A’s rents every year, decrease, and the value of the reversion 
increases as the period of B’s enjoyment of the rents approaches. 
(Sect. I.) Ifa tax of ain the £1 be levied on the property annually, 
then the portion of the tax chargeable on A will decrease in the same 
ratio as the value of his share of the property, while B’s share of the 
tax will every year increase. 

And if A pay, as at present, the whole of the tax chargeable on 
the perpetuity during his term of possession for ” years, B is bound 
in equity, when he receives the first rent, to repay the whole of the 
tax to A. For the interest of the money which A has advanced 
for B as tax, amounts, in nm years, to the same sum as the whole of 
the tax chargeable in the 7 years on A. 

The variable proportion of the uniform annual tax chargeable re- 
spectively on A and on B is found by making n vary in the equation 

A B 
C=alvt+v... +a ilpouttt+ur... +H". 

Now immediately before A pays the first annual tax, or n 
years before B will receive his first rent, B’s share of the tax is 
al (vt? + y"*? 1... + v°); which at interest for » years becomes 
alo-™(ortt a yt? 4 yr t8 tu )=al(vt+u2+u... 4+"). 

While this is the amount at interest of B’s share of the tax which 
A has paid, it is precisely the whole tax annually chargeable on the 
property. And as the whole of the tax chargeable on the perpetuity 
is paid annually by A, 7 times, A’s claim on B at the end of n+ 1 
years from the date of assessment, or ” years from the date of the first 
payment, is nal (w+ +>... + v°); which is equal to the 
whole amount of the tax paid during ” years. 

As al(o™tt+y"t? + .. +0") amounts to 
al(vutot+.. +o"+n"t!,, + v) inn years, the interest is equal 
to the difference between these two values; and the difference is 
= olen + ow) el Vy = As share of the first annual pay- 
ment of the tax. Here n may have any value. Consequently the 
interest of the share of the tax advanced for B by A in any year is, 
in the interval of time between that payment and the first payment of 
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B, equal to the share of the tax equitably chargeable on A during 
that year. A pays his tax when it falls due; B returns his own share 
of the tax and the interest, which happens to be equal in amount to 
A’s share of the tax. B does not return or in any way pay A’s tax. 

Consequently if the tax-collector takes annually from A, who 
has an annuity payable at the end of each year for n years, the 
same tax as is justly chargeable on a perpetual annuity, namely, 
al(v'+v*?.. +4”), then the State at the end of 2 years should return 
the whole amount of the tax collected from A, namely, naI V~, if 
it desire to place him on an equality with the possessors of property and 
annuities in perpetuity. The interest of the property of which he has 
been deprived, and of which the State has had the use during m years, 
is equivalent to his share of the tax. 


Example.—A is in possession of an annuity of £300 a year, payable 
at the end of every year for 5 years; and B has the reversion. The 
property is taxed at the annual rate of £1 per £1000, payable at the 
same time as the annuity; soa =°001; and I = 300. Let the interest 
of money be 3 per cent. per annum (i= 08); then the value of 


the perpetuity is 300 x 83:333 = si = £10000; and the tax is 

10,000 x -001 = £10°000 annually. The tax on the perpetuity 
I * 001 : 

(4) gan 300 = 10 multiplied successively by v°, v*, v°, v”, and 


v', is B’s share of the tax 5, 4, 3, 2 and 1 years before he receives the 
first annuity ; while 10 minus these respective quantities is the share 
of the tax chargeable every year on A. 

















Interval between the first 
payment of the Tax and B’s B’s share of the Tax. A’s share of the Tax. 
first receipt of Rent. 

n £ £ os. d. gs #8, a 
First payment 5 years..... 8°626 = 8 12 6 3/4 = L7G 
Second ,, Cae 8°S35) =e" S 17 38 To” = Wh ieee 
Third AD Bi eps le ban 9:15 == 9 3» 0 “849 -==) 0 LH. 0 
Fourth _,, Di Fa aa 9-426 = 9.98: 6 ‘oy ee 018 6 
Fifth ‘5 age Na 9°709 =: 9 14.2 ‘293.0 (O¢ sac 80 
Sixth af O iy; | k0°O00 = TU 0" 6 











Here it will be found that B’s share of the first payment is £8°626; 
which at interest amounts in one year to 8°626 x 1:03 = 8°885; in 
2 years to £9°151; in 8 years to £9°426; in 4 years to £9°709; 
in 5 years to £10. B's share of the second payment is £8°885, which 
in 4 years amounts also to £10; B’s share of the third payment is 
£9°151, which in 3 years amounts to £10; B’s share of the fourth 
payment is £9°426, which in 2 years amounts to £10; B’s share of 
the fifth payment is £9°709, which in one year amounts to £10. The 
interest of B’s share of the tax is in each case equal, by the time that 
he receives his first rent, to A’s share of the tax at the time that A’s 
tax is paid. If A pays the whole of the tax, he has therefore a claim 
on B at the end of the term for 5 xX 10 = £50; namely for £45°797 
of tax chargeable on B, and for £4°203, the interest on the same. 
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Section V.—ffects of collecting a given Tax—not at a given annual 
rate on capital or on interest—but on the annuity. 


(1.) When a capital P is invested in an annuity, and continually 
reinvested, as the capital is repaid, in annuities terminable in n years, 


and the annuity (I) is taxed at the rate of < annually, the result is 
that in every 7 years, the whole of the property, as well as the interest 
on it, is taxed at the rate of ~ in the £1. 


The tax is a tax (1) on the profit, and also (2) on the transfer of 
property. 

The capital which is invested in an annuity for 1 years is returned 
in that time with interest ; 


For 
»” Tis the present value of £1 payable inn years, when it amounts to £1. 
eee | 3 I »  (n—1) years %9 to £I 
tiie | re I »  (n—2) years os to £1 
% % % * Ss 
vi a I a 2 years gs to £1 
ol I 46 1 year % to £I 


99 
I, the annuity, is paid » times, | 
The sum of these present values in the first column is I (v 4+ 2 
22.) Of OOF yb fy") = IV, = the present value of the 

annuity I = P the capital. 

The interest of the capital invested is—as will be seen on considering 
Eq. 7, Section [I—and as is evident above : 

Ti(ny' + (2 —1)e.... + 20"! + 2”) 


=If(l—o") + (1-0) + (04). . +(e) + Lo} 
1 
= I ([-1){nett@m—1) btnecavercite ett ot 
=I{n.— CS aaa A hai eee oe + o)} 


And the amount which is paid on an annuity in 7 years is 
ni= P + the interest of the varying amount of capital under invest- 
ment, 


Thus: ni = { TOO OE 8 a ve yr—t +9") 
+1{ (1-0) 4(1—o*-1)... #1) ¢ — ot) | 
=Iw4+e'?4+u 4+e°-14 0) +nI—I'4+o?... +0" 142") 
..n1 —IV, = interest of capital .-. interest + IV, =I. 


And, = at= = Iv, + “- x interest of capital = amount 


of tax on annuity. 

Thus, if the interest of money is 3 per cent., an annuity of £1000, 
for the term of 14 years, may be purchased for £11,296; the amount 
of the dividend is 14 x 1000 = £14,000; and 14,000 — 11,296 = 
£2704, the entire interest of the capital while it remains invested. A 
tax of 3 per cent. on the dividends yields in the 14 years £420; which 
is £81°12 on the interest, and £338°88 on the capital. An annuity 
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of £1000 for 7 years is obtained by investing £6230, which returns 
£7000 in the dividends; namely, £770 of interest, and £6230 of 
capital. The tax is £210; namely, £23:1 on interest, and £186°9 
on capital. 

- If the interest of money is 5 per cent., an annuity of £1000 for 7 
years is obtained by investing £5786; returning in 7 years £7000; of 
which £1214 is interest, £5786 capital. 

Under annuities terminable in 5, 10, 15, 20 .... ” years, the 
capital is returned every 5, 10, 15, 20....m years. Under a tax, 


therefore, assessed at the rate of = in the £1 on the dividends of such 


: a. 
annuities, the interest is taxed at that rate; and of the capital 7 Is 


taken in the course of every 5, 10, 15, 20, » years. In perpetual 
annuities 7 is infinite, and no part of the capital is touched. 
a I al 1 — 


a 





) = the average annual tax 


: a, 
on the amount of interest, at the rate of = in the £1. 


a Il 


—-°— V, = the average annual tax on capital. 
n 


a 
Bus — “ - I = the annua! tax on the annuity. 

Asn I = the amount of annuity which is drawn in dividends ; 
and — .n 1 = the aggregate tax on the same. 


Then the tax, at the rate of — on the interest (7 P), is to the tax 


on the annuity as — (n— V,)1. — nil:: (n—V,):n. 


Andn — V,: 7 3: is aa : # = the ratio of the tax on the 





n 
interest only, to the tax on the annuity. This function, keeping m an 
integral number, gives a maximum when 2 = 1; when 4 = 


laws 


= —,—; and it falls to unity, its minimum, when n is infinite .-. if 





1—v 





the tax is at the rate of in the £1 on the dividends of a perpetual 
and of a terminable annuity, it is at the rate of < in the £1 on the 


n a, 
interest in the former, and of nV. yin the £1 on the interest, in 


n 


: a 
the latter case. If = OS sande =i 0551 9-7, 


. n saegke TR 08 = 91 
aa, ~ Ni = 786S20' \.:k 2e6I7 oe 


While the tax is ‘03, or at the rate of 3 per cent. on the interest of the 





"17343. 
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property in perpetuity, it is 17:343 per cent. on the interest of the 
annuity for 7 years, 


re oe), ob en 
— t+ 20°... +2") 


a : | 
| on interest, to the value of the tax - on annuity for years. It 


= ratio of the present value of the tax 


approximates to unity as n increases. 
Case 2.—The perpetual annuity which the capital P will purchase 


is Slane 2P; and the annual tax, at the rate of — in the £1 on the 


ie. : P 
dividends is 22 ‘yl=a P, 


: uke iP 
The annuity for years, which P will purchase, is VE = < 


for y= a ; and the annual tax, at the rate of = in the pound on 
: pe 70 oat 


° e a 
such annuity, is —°— = : 
Awe Vv... 1 —v" 
P 


a a 
And — Vs Vs = ace 





<|-0 | 


ies *-P. That is, the present 


n 


value of a tax at any rate (+) in the £1 on an annuity for n years, 


is equal to the present value of a tax at the same rate of — in the £1 


on a perpetuity, when the property from which the annuities are 
derived and the rates of interest are equal. 

This fact is the groundwork of a singular fallacy which has 
puzzled some acute thinkers, mathematicians, and logicians; and may 
be thus stated. It is assumed, and admitted in the argument, that 
the income tax is perpetual.* A has £3,333; he invests it in an 
annuity certain for 12 years; which, allowing the interest of money 
to be 3 per cent. per annum, will return an annuity of £338, nearly, 
payable at the end of each of the 12 years. 

B has also £3,333, which he invests in the 3 per cents. (consols), 
at par, from which he derives £100 a year. 

A's income tax at the rate of 3 per cent. on the terminable annuity, 
is £10 a year for 12 years; and as the tax, as well as the annuity, is 
worth 10 years’ purchase, the present value of A’s tax is £100. 

B’s income tax, at the rate of 3 per cent. on his annuity of £100, 
is £3 a year; the tax, as well as the annuity, is worth 331 years’ 
purchase, and the present value of the tax on B’s annuity is therefore 
£100. 

The value of the tax which is paid respectively by A and by B, 
on the same sum of money which each has invested, namely, £3,333, 
is in both cases £100 ; the income tax is therefore, it is said, equitable 
—as its value is in these cases, as well as in all other cases of the same 
kind, proportional to the property from which it is derived. 

That the tax is not proportional in the two cases to the interest or 


* See Mr. Warburton’s Evidence before the Income Tax Committee. 
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profit, is immediately proved ; for in the first year, the interest of B's 
capital is £100, and the interest of A’s capital is also £100; the tax 
therefore to be equitable ought to be the same: yet, in the case proposed. 
A is taxed in the year £10, while B is taxed only £3. The tax in 
that year on the profits of A is to the tax on the profits of B as 34 to 1; 
instead of being 1 : 1, as it should be to preserve the proportionality. 
A fortiori, the tax on the profit of A and of B ceases to be proportional 
to the profit in the second, third, and every subsequent year ; for while 
the profit of A diminishes every year, as the property diminishes, B's 
profit, as well as his property, remains invariably the same. The tax is 
therefore not equitable, as it is not in proportion to the profit. 

The illusion is created by leaving out the element of Time, and 
referring only to Property, which does not in itself, like interest, in- 
volve any relation to time. It is proved that the value of this tax 
which is collected from A in 12 years is the same as the value of the 
tax collected on B and his successors, for an unlimited time, for 20, 40, 
60, for 120 years—or for all time. But the fact that the values of two 
taxes on two properties of the same value are the same does not justify 
the inference that the properties are taxed equitably ; for in order to 
be equitable the tax must be the same in the same time [see Axiom] ; 
if the property is taxed £1 in one year, it must be taxed £2 in two 
years, £3 in 8 years. To tax one property as much for its protection 
by the State in one year as another of the same value is taxed in three 
years, is not equitable. To be equitable, proportionality between the 
tax, the time, and the property must be preserved. : 

The same reasoning may be applied to Rent, Interest of money, 
and Insurance. Thus A purchases three farms; he pays for each farm 
the same sum, £6,000. To the Farmer B he lets his first farm on a 14 
years’ lease at the rate of £200 a year; Farmer C applies for the 
second farm on a 7 years lease; A, employing the reasoning of the 
fallacy, may say, ‘‘ Yes, the farm is worth the same money as the farm 
of B, and I will let it you on the same terms: he pays me £2,800 for 
it, and you shall have your farm for the same sum—namely, £400 
a year.” Again D may apply for the third farm, as a yearly tenant, 
and A, reasoning as before, may say, ‘I will let you this farm, which 
is of the same value as the farms of B and C, for the same sum— 
namely, £2,800, which you must pay at the end of the year.” 
The Farmers would probably fail to see the equity of these proposals. 

A may on the same grounds, having lent £1,000, at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum, to B, for 6 years, and received £300 for it, say 
to C, another borrower, who wants £1,000 for 2 years: “ Yes, I will 
lend you the same sum as I have lent B, and for the same interest, 
namely, £300, which will in your case be £150 a-year. You will both 
thus pay me the same interest for the same principal.” The interest, 
it is true, is in the same proportion to the capital ; but the instant the 
element of time is brought into account, the illusion is dispelled. A 
asks C 15 per cent. per annum, for his money, in the latter case. 

If the same tax is to be paid by one person in twelve years as is paid 
by another in twenty-four years, or for ever, it may be shown that the 
same premium should be paid to insure the same sum for one year, as 
is required to insure it for the whole term of life. A whole genus of 
fallacies may be invented, where the ratio is compound, by establish- 
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ing the proportionality in certain elements, and neglecting others 
which are overlooked by the mind. The fallacy ascribed to Zeno of 
Achilles and the tortoise, which Archbishop Whateley has adapted in 
his logic, is of this character. In both fallacies the illusion is created 
by the play on the same element; in both it is easy to prove that the 
contrary is true; in both it is found that few detect the logical error. 

If the owner of one property cannot be taxed twice as much as the 
owner of another property of the ame value, in the same time, 
neither can the holder of a temporary annuity be justly taxed to the 
same amount as he is in the first year, either during the second or any 
subsequent year; for the amount of property in the annuity constantly 
decreases. Thus, an annuity of £1000 for seven years—if the interest 
of money is 5 per cent. per annum—is worth £5786°378 ; the interest 
on which is £289°31865 ; a tax of 3 per cent. on the interest, or of *15 
per cent. (@ = .0015) on ‘the principal, is £8°679. 

Tax fairly chargeable 


on Interest. 
£ 

Ist year. Principal............ 5786°373 
Interest t545fv. 289°319 8°679 

6075°692 

Deduct Annuity 1000°000 

2nd year. Principal............ 5075°692 
Tnterestirc stores 253°785 7°614 


The equivalent uniform tax is £5°436, by Eq. 15. 


Section VI.—Tazes upon Life Annuities and on Life Interests in 
ents from unfailing sources. 


Life annuities terminate, as well as annuities certain for terms; and 
they terminate inevitably within a limited time. Within that time 
the probability that the annuity will continue or end is expressed by 
Life Tables. 


Case 1.—A has a life interest in an estate yielding a constant 
rent = 1; B has the absolute reversion. A certain tax per £1 = 4, is 
levied annually on the property; what is the present value of ‘A’s 
share of the tax ? 


If the tax is assessed immediately before the rent is due, that is, 
upon the value of the first and of all subsequent rents, then the value 


N, 
of A’s life interest at the age vis =I: dD. and a I a = the tax for a 


year chargeable on A. The same reasoning applies to the subsequent 


years, and it is found that in all cases at the age # + n, A’s share of 


° I N, n 

the tax is 7+" But the present value at the age x, of £1 payable 
etn 

at the age of «+n, if a given person is alive at that age, is 

D,... tn, bs bat) 


oe where J, represents the numbers in a 








life table at the ‘age a, and l,., the numbers who attain the age # + n, 
Loin 


a! 


z 


the chance at the age # of attaining the age w + n. 


Dp 2 
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If A is alive The present value of the tax payable then 
at the age 
i I D. N, al N, 
x 1s @ = 
Dp D, 
+11 is ee Dar al Nev 
x ————— 7, «= 
D, LDS D, 
a+2)is al Bert, Nese al Ness 
D, D, 42 D, 
Teas N 
° +3 a+3 x+8 
x 8\iisal-: ‘2 = al 
a D, D, +3 D, 
% ok * % 
Ds. oN N 
5 +n atu atn 
2++n)|is al ——- = al 


By taking the sum of these Equations the value of A’s share of so 
much of the tax as is payable (x + 1) times in 7 years, is found to be 


6 ap ae ee 
If «+m 1s an age beyond the eldest in the Life Table, this becomes 
Cal D. = the present value of A’s share of the tax, assessed and 


payable at the beginning of every year, on the value of the annuity 
including the first payment then due. 
Then the uniform annual premium chargeable on A of which 


al: = is the value, is found by proportion : 


Ngai hie Mile genta cae 

Db 5 : 
c, = uniform annual tax payable by A during his life out of the life 
annuity, of which a payment is due at the age a. 


The annual tax on the perpetuity, assessed in the same way, is 
al(1+ Vo).*.al (a + Vo — 7) = the part of the uniform 


annual tax which is chargeable annually on the reversioner during the 
life of A. A table of these values is given in the evidence taken before 
the Parliamentary Committee on the Income Tax. 
(2.) Let the tax now be assessed at the age 2 on the value of the 
annuity, of which the first payment is to take place at the age x + 1; 
Ne 


x 
=C 


B 


Z| 2 





then the present value of such annuity is I Dd *> and the tax as- 


x 





° Nw41 
sessed is al D 


» which is due at the end of the year, whether 
A is alive or not. Thus at the agew+n, the tax then assessable 
and due at the age 7 +"+1onI=1, isa eal the value of 


e e es atn : 
which at the age #+ 1 immediately before the first payment is due, © 
O a n D, n N, n D, n ° 2 “2 
is q —Stttt. Setadl — g —steth. matntl. A series of this kind 

a+n a+1 : D,41 arn . 
ay Re constancy but it does not exist in the Life Tables. Still 
x x l, N, N, °,  e@ ° 
DD hn 0-7 * Fp =~ and it is an advantage if the 
= * c #e+1 4 
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tax can be made payable only, if the tax-payer is alive, at the end of 
a+1 


» payable at the end of the year 
+1 





the year of assessment. Now o D 


amt. e 








if A survive, is of the same value as v +> certain. 
+1 


a 


Nace: . Dia n4t =e a 


And generally 


a+n Dy 41 a Dixk 
Ate tt Neva : Det Dye ns ae 0 (ttt) 5 Dean, 
z+n4+1 Tye Diu. Day ee D414 


If the payment of the tax is made contingent on the tax-payer at 


the age «+n attaining the age «++, then = may be 
struck out of the last equation, which becomes 2 i And 


a+1 
N41 ne N,+2 ase Nein) one ale pitt = 
D2 





eealeg peas 


+l 
a tax at the rate of a in the £1 on the successive values of a life 
annuity, assessed at the beginning, payable at the end of every year 
for n years if the annuitant is alive; the valuation being taken at the 
age «+1, immediately before the annuity assessed at the age x is paid. 


If # + n exceeds the greatest age in the Life Table, C = alo = 


e+1 


the value of 





And C = aly ae * = the equivalent uniform annual tax. 
Soe! 


(3.) If the tax is made payable at the time it is assessed, age 2, 
puen © == a1 > = the present value of the tax. 


eek 


payment at the age 2. 


= the equivalent uniform annual tax, the first 


The composition of the absolute reversioner B under the three 
modes of assessment and valuation is: 


Gee hnaei=sanl {(-) -§)} 








= 1+ ei y beth 
(2.) C=al ( Zz vee 
@) C=al(z- 4). 


The annual tax chargeable on the reversioner during <A’s life is 
under the three modes of assessment. 


1 
(1.) C =al( oe x) =al(1+V--¥) 


2.) Cj =e! (+- ox) = a1 (V.— ox) 
Neu 


(8.') C= al (+-¥ <i =a1(v. —") 
And if the tax of the absolute revewsibner B (2) is paid by A from 
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his age # + 1, its amount at the end of the year in which A dies will 
a tity Vy asta ; 
Nia, : ; 

The tax equitably chargeable in other cases in which more than 
one life is involved can be solved. Thus, : | 

The tax on the value of an annuity on joint lives, is aI A,, 
N (a,y) +1 





be al {(—~—ve 
a 


=al = tax chargeable on the holder of such an annuity in 


the year that the lives are of any age, w and y. 
The tax chargeable in the year on an annuity to a life age y, after 
the death of a life age a: 
es IN oc i Neva) sel 
al(A,—A,,)=al (Be ale) | Se A 
The tax chargeable in the year on the holder of an annuity on the 
longest of two lives : 
on Noga Ny 41 Noe) +1 
aT(A, +4, —A.,)= aT (“54 + 5 — BES 
Section VII.—Taxes upon Property in Life Incomes from Profes- 
sions, Commerce, Trade, and Manufactures. ; 


The characteristic of this property is that it is inherent in man, 
and is the value of his services—of the direct produce of his skill and 
industry. In slaves it is vendible and transferable; in freemen it is 
inalienable ; but is not. the less on that account property, which in 
the early states of society is assessed and taxed in the form of personal 
services. It is combined with stock in all productions; and_ the pro- 
portion of the elements varies in every kind of product. 

The labour of the parents, and the expense of attendance, nurture, 
clothing, lodging, education, apprenticeship, practice, are investments 
of capital, at risk extending over many years; and the return appears 
in the form of the wages, salaries, incomes, of the survivors, commencing 
at various ages, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, 30, 33, 36, 39, and ages still 
greater ; for the incomes in the higher professions increase probably up to 
the age of 50 or 55. The outgo increases from infancy up to a certain 
age; the earnings then commence, and ere long equal the outgo; they 
are subsequently in excess throughout manhood, and at advanced age 
decrease, until they are extinguished amidst the feebleness and infirmi- 
ties of oldage. The present value of the person’s probable future earn- 
ings, minus the necessary outgo in realizing those earnings, is the present 
value of that person’s services. Like capital invested in the soil, in the 
vintage, or in a commercial adventure, the capital invested in the life of 
man returns, in happy natures, profit of a hundred-fold ; in other cases 
fifty, twenty, tenfold; in others it is barely returned ; in some it is 
entirely lost, either by death, sickness, vice, idleness, or misfortune. 

A large part of the profit of trade, and even of professions, is 
derived from external capital. I leave this for the moment out of 
consideration, And then, in large classes of cases, as well as in 
individuals, the incomes differ ; but they will be found, on an average, 
to bear a very constant relation to the amount of capital invested in 
preparation—to the risk under which it is exposed—and to the time 
that it is under investment. The latter element is of greater importance 
than is generally imagined ; for the fact that the earnings commence at 
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ages ranging from 15 to 45, will account for much of the difference in 
the incomes of different classes. This may be illustrated by cases of 
deferred annuities. Thus, if interest is reckoned at 5 per cent., £100 
a-year from birth to the age of 15 is worth £148 a-year from that age 
_ tu the end of life; £100 a-year from birth to the age of 25 is worth £362 
a-year from that age to the end of life ; £100 a-year from birth to the 
age of 30 is worth £540 a-year from that age to the end of life; £100 
a-year from birth to the age of 40 is worth £1180 a-year from 40 to 
the end of life. Thus, capital yielding the same profit in different pro- 
fessions may, during the age of return, yield average incomes re- 
spectively of £100, £200, £300, £400, £500,..... £1000. 


N 
= the 


deferred annuity which a premium of £1 a-year from birth to the age 
xz will provide from that age to the oldest age in the Life Table. 





The following table has been calculated by the formula 


The Deferred Annuity which a Premium of £100 a-year will purchase if 
continued up to the Ages of 15, 25, 30, and 40 years respectively, allowing 
either 3 or 5 per cent. per Annum Interest. 

[Results deduced from the New English Life Table. ] 














Age. 3 per Cent. 5 per Cent. 
x ES 

BO S308. 91°42 148°36 

Qe fhbaas. 202°75 362°10 

= | 287°12 539°72 

Be esas 563°36 1180°05 





Thus the premium of £100 a year, allowing the rate of interest to 
be 5 per cent. per annum, provides deferred annuities of £148°36 ; 
£362:10, £539°72, and £1180'05, according as the premium is con- 
tinued from birth to 15, 25, 30, or 40 years. 


From the English Life Table we find the number of persons who 
live from birth through every year of age to the end ofa century. Let 
the average wages, salary, or professional income, earned in the year 
of age x to x +1 be represented by w,; then as P, represents the 
numbers in the Life Table living through that year; ew, P, will be the 
sum of the wages; in like manner w,,, P,,, will be the sum of the 
wages in the year of age x + 1 to 2 + 2; and so on to the end of the 
table, age w. Let this column be added up from the oldest age to the 
age x, and the sum be represented by W,; then W, against the age 0 
is = the sum of the wages of the generation. As the sum of the 
column P, in the Life Table is Q, = the total numbers living at all 





: Ww, 
ages, to a given number of births, D,: it is evident that Q = the 


o 





average annual earnings per head of the whole generation; and D 


= the average earnings of each person from birth to the end of his life. 

So if the average cost of maintenance of a child age 0 to 1 were 
known to be y,; and of a person through any year of age tox + 1 
were y,; then the cost of maintaining P, persons would be y, P,; and 
the sum of a column of such numbers from the end of the table to the 
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age w would be Y,; the cost of the maintenance of the generation 
would be Y,. The difference between the wages and the cost of 
maintenance is W, — Y,; or the surplus of the earnings over the cost 
of necessary subsistence. W, — Y, may be called the profit; as W, 
eb W, SE a 
represents the produce; Y, the cost of production. Then TAT gas 
W, ie Y, 
= the annual profit per head; and ape the average aggre- 
gate gain on the life of each individual. 

If we assume for a moment that the profit W, — Y, is in the pos- 
session of an individual A ; and is a transferable value ; the price will 
depend upon the rate of interest (i) at which investments of the kind 
are made. Thus, if the rate of interest is 5 per cent. per annum, the 
annual revenue W, — Y, will be worth 20 years’ purchase. For in 
w,—Y, W,—Y, 





this case RU 20 (W,—Y,). The produce or 
100 W, 5 W, 
income will be at the rate of we ee per cent. on 


the capital ; the expenditure or outgo wor per cent.; the profit 
BW 5Y5 3 Wa Y,) 


ae ee eee ines, 1. 
io. aw = Ye 5 per cent. on the capital investec 


If instead of the series P, in the Life Table, the series J] + $. P,; 
(J + 4) vt! P, be employed; the present values at birth, and at any 
age w (1) of the future wages, (2) of the future cost of maintenance, are 
immediately obtained: the difference is the value of the future profit. 
And on dividing by the column D, = 2" /,, the present value of the 
average wages, cost, and profit of a man of the age @ is found. 

The values of w, and y, can only be learnt by observation. And 
the actual wages of classes of men in different trades and professions, 
as well as the actual cost of education and maintenance, are desiderata 
in Statistics. 

The Tables from which an extract is given at the end of this paper, 
have been framed from returns of the wages of agricultural labourers, 
with which I was some time ago favoured by Sir James Kay Shuttle- 
worth, and from returns collected by witnesses before a committee of 
the House of Commons. 

The cost of maintenance is an estimate. Instead of the series* P,, the 
series D, has been used throughout, (Table VII.) which is equivalent to 
assuming that the wages and cost in the several years of age were equal 
in value to the sums in the columns w, and y,, paid down to or for 
each person at the precise age # The character of the results is thus 
indicated with sufficient exactness for illustration and all practical 
purposes. | 

It will be seen that at the age 20, the value of an agricultural 
labourer’s future wages is £482; that the value of the estimated 
cost of necessary maintenance is £248; that the net value of his 
services is therefore £234. 

I have now discussed, in Part I. the general principles of a property- 


* The above series, P}, is not in the Life Table, and 1 have only had it calcu- 
lated at 3 per cent. interest, for Table VIII. in which it was used. 
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tax; and in Part II. the principles on which tables may be constructed 
for assessing the tax equitably. 

In Part III., which I may, perhaps, be able to bring under the notice 
of the Society at some future time, I shall endeavour to show how, at 
the least expense and inconvenience, these principles can be applied 
practically to different kinds of property, in the possession of different 
classes of the community. In the meantime, I beg to refer, for an 
outline of this branch of the subject, to the draft Report of the Chair- 

man (Mr. Hume) in the proceedings of the Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Income and Property-Tax.* 

It may be sufficient to state here, that professional i incomes fluc- 
tuate less than it is generally supposed ; that in assessing the property- 
tax at the beginning of the year, it may be assumed that the income 
will remain uniform (it may be more or less, but in general this is the 
most probable hypothesis); subject to the chance of death, and the 
discount of money at such a rate of interest as will cover all other 
risks. The value of a professional income must be nearly equivalent 
to a life annuity, in which money is taken at some rate between 3 and 
10 per cent. per annum. For the present, I propose to use a table 
which is based on the rate of 5 or 6 per cent. interest. And a sum 
must be deducted for the cost of subsistence. 


TABLE IV. 


Digest of Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth’s Return of the Wages of the. Best Class 
of Labourers in Norfolk. 























ss Earnings of 
Age Number of Earnings of a aie 3 Family, 
’ Labourers. Man. @idldros. including 
Gleaning. 
ES £ £ 
17—20.... 4 77 xe 7 | 
20—25.... 14 374 7 381 
25—30.... 27. 813 39 852 
30—35.... 37 1,160 137 1,297 
35—40.... of 1,140 175 1,315 
40—45.... 37 1,164 237 1,401 
45—50.... 29 924 Pr 274 1,198 
50—5O ... 19 58] 134 rg es 
55—60 ... 13 407 90 497 
60—65 4 126 31 157 
65—70 3 77 rs 84 
70—75 Z 36 4 40 
75—80 ] 16 
80—85 : sie 
LAREN ee ; 
MOfAl..cs..3 Lad 6,895 1,135 8,014 





* See also the whole of the evidence of the several witnesses. An outline of a 
classification of property, and several numerical examples are given in my evidence. 
I take this opportunity of correcting an arithmetical error in one of the examples. 
For the three last lines at bottom of p. 217, Qu. 4958, read 


3))54,251 
Value of Stock 51,417 
Deduct 500 


50,917 C’s tax is £50°917. 
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TABLE V. 


[ Mar. 


Digest of the Return of Wages of Agricultural Labourers in Bedfordshire. | 


By 


Turner; (corrected by Pearse.) 


[From evidence before Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry into New Poor Law. ] 









Number of Earning of 

Labourers. Labourers. 
£ 
15—20 ...... 3 32 
20—25........ 7 144 
25—30........ 13 291 
30—35........ 12 280 
35—40....... 7 201 
40—45........ 14 360 
45—50........ 6 113 
50—55........ 3 48 
55—60........ 2 34 
60—65........ 4 68 
65—70........ 3 62 
70—75....... 3 30 
Fhe apes, eden Ritee 1 3 
WH Otale seston 78 1,666 

TABLE VI. 




























Of the Wages and of the Cost of Maintenance of Agricultural Labourers 
in England. (Extract from a Complete Table.) 


Age 


75 
80 





Living 
at 
each 
Age, 


513 
372 
355 
346 
339 
321 
307 
291 
275 
257 
237 
215 
189 
156 
118 

79 

44 











3. 


Sum 
of the 
Living 
at each 
Age and 
upwards, 


Ny. 


20,961 
18,848 
17,029 
15,272 
13,561 
11,914 
10,337 
8,834 
7,410 
6,071 
4,826 
3,685 
2,660 
1,780 
1,074 
560 
239 


4. 5. 
Expense 
of Wages 


Mainte-| Earned 
nance per 
per |Annum 











Annum| by one 
for one | Person, 
Person, 
es Es 
7 
7 
8 ae 
12 12 
1%) 23 
15 29 
To". 31 
15 31 
15 31 
15 31 
15 31 
15 31 
15 31 
15 29 
15 21 
15 16 
15 4 





6. es 
Wages 
Earned 

by ali 
the 
Living 
in the 
year fol- 
lowing 


Expense 
of Main- 
tenance 
for all the 
Living 
the year 
following 








the 
Age x, 
Wy ly. 


z 


the Agew, 





Yoo Uy 


ES 
3,091 
2,604 
2,840 
4,152 
9,025 
4,815 
4,605 
4,365 
4,125 
3,855 
3,555 








4,152 
7,705 
9,309 
9,517 
9,021 
8,525 
7,967 
7,347 











3,225 
2.835 
2,340 
1,770 
1,185 

660 


6,665 
5,859 
4,524 
2,478 
1,264 

176 


8. 
Expense 
of 
Mainte- 
nance for 
the whole 
of the 
Living at 
each Age 
x“ and 
upwards, 
Wn 


£ 

268,539 
253,741 
241,008 
224,501 
201,945 
177,240 
153,585 
131,025 
109,665 
89,580 
70,905 
53,790 
38,430 
25,215 
14,625 
6,915 
2,100 


9, 


Wages 
of all 
Living at 
the Age x 
and 
upwards, 


Wy. 


£ 
420,488 
420,488 
420,488 
415,249 
386,913 
344,124 
297,143 
250,519 
206,375 
164,866 


126,271 


90,900 
59,156 
32,008 
13,807 

4,359 


378 |— 


10. 


Net Profit 
= the 
Difference 
between 
the 
Income 
and 
Outgo, 


(We 


£ 
151,949 
166,747 
179,480 
190,748 
184,968 
166,884 
133,558 
119,494 
96,710 
75,286 
55,366 
37,110 
20,726 
6,787 
818 
— 2,556 
Jez 


miei) 
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The Table VI. is read thus: of 513 males born annually, 335 attain 
the age of 20; and the sum of the numbers who attain that and every 
subsequent birthday is 13,561: the expense of bare maintenance in 
the year following is £15 (rather less than 6s. a week) ; the wages of 
one labourer in the same year are £23; the cost of maintaining the 
335 is £5,025; their wages amount in the same time to £7,705; the 
cost of maintaining all at and above that age is £201,945, while 
their wages are £386,913; the difference or the net annual profit is 
£184,968. 


TaBLe VII. 


(1.) Money Value of a Man ; or a Table of the Value of the Future Earnings 
and of the Cost of Maintenance of an Agricultural Labourer. (Interest 
5 per Cent.) 






































Present Value of Annuity Equivalent in Value to 

Ag ie pe a of ae He ie of 

ost o arnings arnings 

see | snmings, |,<Furme | over int | garng, |, Tum, | over Sst 
aahes, najroct 

We | Yo We — Ya Wa Ye We — Ye, 

D, Dy Dy HN, Ny, Nz 

oe a pro eit Teepe 
0...) 14789 | 142-52 5°37 | 10°75 10°36 39 
5...| 260°32 | 20438 55°94 14°81 11°63 3:18 
10...) 34788 | 231-01 | 11688 | 19°84 13°17 6°67 
15....| 438°85 | 247-30 | 19155 | 25°73 14°50 11°23 
20... 482-06 | 248-47 | 23359 | 29-10 15°00 14°10 
25...| 48790 | 24155 | 24635 | 30°31 15°01 15°31 
30...| 47435 | 233-19 | 24116 | 30°53 15-01 15°52 
35... 451-73 | 223°31 | 22822 | 30°35 15°02 15°34 
40... 423-71 | 211-69 | 21202 | 30-02 1500 15°02 
45...) 391-11 | 19835 | 192-76 | 29-59 15-01 14°58 
50....| 33064 | 182-27 | 16837 | 28-78 14-96 13°82 
55..| 30141 | 163-59 | 137-82 | 27-46 14°91 12°56 
60...) 23829 | 141-08 97-22 | 24-76 14°66 10°10 
65....| 165-20 | 119-20 46:00 | 19°93 14:38 5°55 
70.1 97-09 96°32 77 | 13-92 13°81 ‘1 
75... 49°11 73°66 |— 24-55 8°55 12:82 | — 4:27 


80.... 10°25 51:27 |— 41°01 2°20 11°00 — 8°80 


CS ASE SRE APATITE LEE EOE ISI PELE TE TES IAT E I OEE, IESE PE SO TOE I LEDS TEST ZNSE IE ET SLI TTI TT IDL EL EL ET EL SOE LITT, 
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Tas_eE VIII. 


(1.) Values of the Future Wages of Agricultural Labourers of a high (A) and 
low (B) class. .. 

(2.) Values of the Incomes of Persons in a Profession. 

The values are given on the assumption that the interest of money is 3 per cent. 
The amount of the future income is the average amount received after the Ages in 
the first column. 





























Interest 3 per Cent. Without Interest. 
Value of Future Wages and Salaries. Amount of Future Wages and Salaries. 
Age. Of Agricultural Of Persons Of Agricultural Of Persons 
Labourers. in Labourers. in 
to es ee rakessions fo a ke cman 
On High On Low on Moderate On High On Low on Moderate 
Wages. Wages. Incomes, Wages. Wages. Incomes. 
cS = ES ES £ xz 
TE... 542 Bis ie 1,187 Seis ses 
a oe 607 456 aes 1,195 886 
20.... 637 487 hi 1,151 859 vais 
25... 627 481 5,329 1,068 796 10,462 
30.... 597 459 5,700 965 718 10,240 
DDacos 556 424 5,951 856 629 9,844 
40.... 509 373 6,038 746 530 9,250 
Ate. 456 312 5,932 636 427 8,451 
50.... 397 253 5,584 527 335 7,424 
55.... 330 201 4,933 416 256 6,140 
60.... 255 157 3,979 306 191 4,641 
65.... 172 116 2,718 198 135 2,961 
70... 100 72 600 “2 80 609 
d Ones 49 32 ne 52 34 see 
80.... 8 5 Sets 8. 5 





The table is read thus.—The value of the future earnings of (1) an 
agricultural labourer on good wages at the age of 25 is £627, (2) of an 
agricultural labourer on low wages £481, (3) of persons in a profession 
returning a moderate income of about £288 a year is £5,329; the 
average amount of wages after that age is £1,068, and £796, and 
£10,462 respectively. 

Here Q, = 1.4 4 (ot P, + :0772.P,4,.s 40°! P, . And. P. 
the average number of persons living through the age x to x + 1 by the 
Life Table. 

W,, is obtained from the series Q; by multiplying the several terms 
by Wy Wyizese 

Then D_ = the present value of the wages. 

The values in Table VIII. are given on the extreme hypothesis 
that the wages are as certain to be paid as Government Life Annuities 


at 3 per cent. interest. Compare these values with those in Table VILI., 
where the interest is 5 per cent. 
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On the History and Consumption of Tobacco. By Joun CRawForp, Esa. 
[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 15th November, 1852.] 


Tue almost universal name by which this plant is known is no doubt 
derived from the Spanish word Zabaco, but from what source the 
Spanish word itself is derived, is by no means so certain. The dic- 
tionary of the Royal Academy of Spain derives it “from the name of 
the province where it grows, or from that of an island on the coast 
of South America.” Las Casas and Charlevoix say that the Spaniards 
took the name from that of the pipe with which the plant was 
smoked, in the language of the Caribs of Hayti. This last derivation 
seems to be the most probable. Prescott tells us that the name of 
the plant in the Aster language is yetl, and the probability is, that 
each of the many American languages had a native name for it. Still, 
although the word Tabaco is now generally derived from the name of 
the pipe, this is scarcely reconcilable with the account given of it by 
Bernal Dias, one of the companions of Cortés, who calls it ‘ una 
yerva que se dice tabaco,” a plant called tobacco, as if he had been 
giving the Mexican name for it. As stated by Prescott, however, 
the narrative of Dias was written fifty years after the events he 
describes, and he may have adopted the then popular name of his 
countrymen. 

Forty species of tobacco, or, in technical language, Micotiana, have 
been described by botanists, all of which yield a narcotic principle, 
while several of them are cultivated for the same purpose as the 
common Virginian tobacco, that best known to us. 

Of all the vegetable products consumed by man, tobacco is the 
most generally so, and the rapidity of its diffusion is one of the most 
remarkable facts in the history of commerce. It owes this to the 
wide geographical bounds within which it may be cultivated, to the 
facility with which it is grown, and its consequent cheapness, but, 
above all, to its narcotic quality. It may be grown without difficulty 
from the equator certainly to the 50th degree of latitude, but in our 
climate its growth requires something like forcing. Its most favourite 
climates extend from the equator up to about the 35th degree of lati- 
tude. Like the vine and tea-plant, the localities which yield it in the 
greatest perfection, are limited, and seem to depend both on soil and 
climate,—perhaps, too, on the species cultivated, and certainly on the 
skill and care with which it is cultivated and cured. The finest 
tobaccos cultivated in Western Asia are the Latakia (the ancient 
Lavdicea in Syria,) and the Shiraz, the first being the species called 
Nicotiana Rustica, and the last Nicotiana Persica. In Hindustan, 
the finest tobacco takes the name of Bilsah, in the province of 
Maliva, between the 23rd and 24th degrees of latitude, and of Kaira, 
in Gujrat, in the 23rd degree. A fine but strong tobacco is produced 
in the province of Cadoe, i in Java, in about the 7th degree of south 
latitude, and the tobacco from which are manufactured the celebrated 
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cigars of Manilla is the produce of Lugon, the principal island of the 
Philippine group, in about the 15th degree of north latitude. The 
finest tobacco of America is the produce of Cuba, almost under the 
northern tropic. It would seem from this account of the actual 
localities in which fine tobacco is raised that it has a range, even for 
the finest qualities, of at least 20 degrees of latitude, or from the 15th 
degree in the Philippine Islands to the 35th degree in Syria. The 
production of good tobacco: demands every where a careful husbandry, 
-and generally a dressing of rich manure. I know no exception to the 
necessity of manure, except in the richest soils of Java where it is 
cultivated, alternately with rice, without any dressing whatever. It 
is a scourging crop, or one that exhausts the soil, if not skilfully 
cultivated, when, indeed, no crop is exhausting. 

A warm climate, or at least a warm summer, would seem to be 
indispensable to the production of a delicate-flavoured tobacco, but the 
narcotic quality, contrary to what might be expected, and as is the case 
with hemp and the poppy, would seem to be strongest in temperate 
regions. The valuations of an ordinary price current afford a good 
criterion by which to judge of the quality of the different sorts of 
tobacco, as far, at least, as they are presented in our markets. I quote 
the highest quality of each sort—Canada, 4d. a pound; Kentucky, 6d.; 
Virginia, 7d.; Maryland, 9d.; St. Domingo, 8d.; Turkey, 9d.; Colum- 
bian, 10d.; Cuba, 1s. 6d,; Havannah, 3s. 6d. 

It seems now to be generally admitted, that all the species of 
tobacco are natives of America, and that the plant was unknown to 
the Old World, until introduced from the New. The Spaniards, as 
the first discoverers of America, must have been the first to learn the 
use of it from the natives, and, no doubt, also the first who brought it 
to Europe, and there propagated it. Columbus and his companions 
found it in use among the inhabitants of Cuba and St. Domingo, and 
Cortés and his companions among the Mexicans, and by either party 
it may have been introduced into Spain. There is, however, no 
account of the exact time at which it was first known in that country. 
In 1560, Jean Nicot, whose name is recorded in the generic name 
Nicotiana, an agent of the king of France, procured at Lisbon from a 
Dutchman some tobacco seeds, which he had brought from Florida. 
This was sixty-eight years after the discovery of America, and it is 
not likely that in that long period, it should not have been imported 
and propagated in Spain. That it was not generally so in Portugal, 
seems to be implied by Nicot’s having got the seeds from a stranger in 
the country who had brought them direct from America. That the 
plant had a wide geographical range in America is certain, as Columbus 
found it cultivated and used in St. Domingo, Raleigh in Virginia, the 
Portuguese in Brazil, and Cortés in Mexico. 

The French agent, Nicot, sent the seeds which he obtained at 
Lisbon to France in 1560, and hence its first introduction into that 
country is well ascertained. Sir Walter Raleigh, on his return from 
his first expedition to Virginia in 1586, is supposed to have first 
introduced tobaccg, and the practice of smoking it, into England. 
If this was the case, it follows that tobacco was unknown in 
England for near a century (94 years) after the discovery of ‘the 
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New World. The name most likely taken from the Spanish 
Tabaco, it may be observed, has with us undergone no change of 
orthography, for I find it written in the celebrated ‘‘ Counterblast,” 
just as it is now. 

King James’s celebrated “ Counterblast” to tobacco, although said 
to have been printed earlier, without a date, was published in the 
collection of his works in 1616, only thirty years after the supposed 
introduction of the plant by Raleigh. ‘‘ Now,” says the king, ‘to the 
corrupted basenesse of the first use of this tobacco doeth very well 
agree the foolish-and groundlesse first entry thereof into this kingdom. 
It is not so long since the first entry of this abuse amongst us here, as 
this present age cannot yet very well remember both the first author, 
and the forme of the first introduction of it amongst us. It was 
neither brought in by king, great conqueror, nor learned doctour of 
phisicke.” One might almost fancy that in this passage King James 
pointed at Raleigh, stigmatising him as being neither king, conqueror, 
nor doctor. 

In the short period of 30 years, to judge by the ‘ Counterblast,” 
the practice of smoking had become surprisingly common, and large 
sums seem to have been expended on it. ‘‘ Now,” says the Counter- 
blast, “how you are, by this custome, disabled in your goods, let the 
gentry of this land bear witnesse, some of them bestowing three, some 
four hundred pounds a yeere upon this precious stinke, which I am sure 
might be bestowed upon many far better uses. .... And for the 
vanities committed in this filthy custome, is it not both great vanitie 
and uncleannesse that at the table, a place of respect, of cleannesse, of 
modestie, men should not be ashamed to sit tossing of tobacco-pipes, 
and puffing of the smoke of tobacco, one to another, making the filthy 
smoke and stinke thereof to exhale athwart the dishes, and infest the 
aire, when, very often men that abhor it are at the repast? Surely 
smoke becomes a kitchin farre better than a dining chamber, and yet 
it makes a kitchin also oftentimes in the inward. parts of men, 
soyling and infesting them with an unctuous and oily kind of soote, 
as hath been found in great tobacco takers that, after their death, were 
opened. And not onely meate time, but no other time nor action is 
exempted from the publicke use of this uncivil tricke. .... More- 
over, which is a great iniquitie and against all humanity, the husband 
shall not be ashamed to reduce thereby his delicate, wholesome, and 
cleane-complexioned wife to that extremity that either she must also 
corrupt her sweet breath therewith, or else resolve to live in a 
perpetual stinking torment.” 

His Majesty King James’s grotesque diatribe concludes with the 
following strange peroration. ‘‘ Have you not reason then to be 
ashamed, and to forbeare this filthie noveltie, so basely grounded, so 
foolishly received, and so grossly mistaken in the right use thereof? 
In your abuse thereof sinning against God, harming yourselves both in 
persons and goods, and raking also thereby the markes and rites of 
vanity upon you by the custome thereof, making yourselves to be 
wondered at by all forrein civill nations,.and by all strangers that 
come among you to be scorned and contemned. A. custome loathsome 
to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmfull to the braine, dangerous to the 
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lungs, and in the blacke stinking fume thereof neerest resembling the 
horrible Stigian smoake of the pit that is bottomlesse.” * 

If his Majesty’s statement be not exaggerated, the expending of 
3002. or 400/. a year on tobacco, and smoking during meal-times, 
certainly proves that the custom, in his time, had become a flagrant 
nuisance, while his account implies that we were the greatest smokers 
in Christendom, and a scandal among all civilized nations, 

Notwithstanding King James’s “‘Counterblast,” the consumption in 
England went on increasing, and the very colony which the king him- 
self countenanced in Virginia, became the chief source of supply, the 
first active cultivation of the plant corresponding nearly with the date 
of the publication of the ‘‘ Counterblast.” 

The plant was also, at an early time after its introduction, cultivated 
in England, but was prohibited first by James I. and afterwards by 
Charles I., but apparently without effect. Finally, (another proof 
that the little finger of a republic is stronger than the loins of a 
monarchy,) the cultivation was wholly and effectually prohibited 
under the Commonwealth, in 1652, so that for 200 years, tobacco has 
been, in this country, only an object of foreign commerce, and an 
useful instrument for levying a modified poll-tax. 

There can hardly be a doubt but that tobacco was introduced into 
the different countries of the East from Europe and by Europeans, and 
this too probably not in the earliest period of the intercourse of . 
Europeans. Its European name is sufficient evidence of its European 
origin, and the supposed early and independent existence and use of 
the plant by the oriental nations must be looked on as _ purely 
imaginary. In Turkish, Persian, Arabic, and all the languages of 
Hindustan, the name is Tambaku, written Tanbaku. According: to 
Mr. Lane, the modern translator of the Arabian Nights, the plant was 
introduced into Turkey and Arabia, about the beginning of the 17th 
century, that is, about 250 years ago, or above a century after the 
discovery of America. 

There is no account of the exact time in which tobacco was 
introduced into Hindustan, but I have no doubt this was effected 
through the Portuguese, whose first arrival followed the discovery of 
America by no more than six years. The actual introduction and 
cultivation of the plant must have been long posterior to the first 
appearance of the Portuguese, for there is no mention of it in the 
memoirs of the conqueror Baber, who died in 1350, or two and thirty 
years after that event, although he enumerates many of the productions 
which he found in India. 3 

The Portuguese found their way to the islands of the Malayan 
archipelago as early as 1511, where neither the conquerors of Malacca 
in that year, nor Barlisso, who had visited the place before, make 
any mention of tobacco, although giving a long list of native products. 

In the Malay, the Javanese, and, indeed, all the other languages 
of the archipelago, it is known by small corruption of its Spanish or 
Portuguese name. This is Zambaku, which sounds as if it were taken 
directly from the Persian or Arabic. In the two leading languages of 
the Philippine Islands, the Talugu and Bisaya, the Spanish name 


* Works of King James, by the Bishop of Winton. London, 1616. 
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Tabaco is adopted with variation of orthography, and I may mention 
that in a long enumeration of the vegetable products of the Philippines, 
made by Pigafetta, the companion and secretary of Magellan, in 1521, 
no mention is made of tobacco, an article of which “at present the 
consumption is positively rampant among all classes of a population 
exceeding 3,000,000. The only country of the Indian archipelago, 
indeed of the East, in the annals of which any direct mention is made 
of the date in which tobacco was first introduced is Java. This refers 
to the year 1601, or 118 years after the discovery of America, and 90 
after the first appearance of the Portuguese in the waters of the 
archipelago. As the Dutch, although at this time they had made 
their appearance in Java, had as yet little intercourse with the people, 
it seems probable that it was the Portuguese who really introduced 
the plant, yet one is a little surprised to find them doing so thus 
tardily. 

The people east of Hindustan on the continent, speaking, as they 
do, monosyllabic languages, cannot be expected to have adopted the 
European trisyllabic “word tobacco. Their names for it, however, are 
not native ones indicating an indigenous origin of the plant. The 
Siamese, for example, call it by a name which means “a medicine,” 

“ physic,” or “a remedy,” and the Chinese call it yen, which is the 
word for “smoke.” With most of these countries, such as Pegu, 
Siam, Camboja, China, and Japan, the Portuguese, not long after their 
conquest of Malacca, in 1511, maintained a tolerably busy intercourse, 
and it was, no doubt, through them the tobacco plant was introduced, 
but, probably, not earlier than in Java. 

For many of the countries in which tobacco has now been 
long cultivated it has been, as already hinted, without any good 
ground whatsoever, claimed as an indigenous product. This has 
arisen from the universality of its culture and use, its being the only 
European custom universally adopted by all Asiatic people, its wide 
adaptation to many climates, its intrinsic hardiness and consequent 
facility of production. The same perplexity respecting origin, it will 
be observed, has obtained respecting maize, a plant which, for the 
same reasons, has been almost as widely disseminated as tobacco 
itself, and which, notwithstanding, is equally with it a native of 
America. 

Tobacco is, next to salt, probably, the article most universally con- 
sumed by man. In one form or another, but most generally in the form 
of fume or smoke, there is no climate in which it is not consumed, and 
no nationality that has not adopted it. To put down its use has 
equally baffled legislators and moralists; and in the words of Pope, on 
a higher subject, it may be said to be partaken of “by saint, by 
savage, and by sage.” The nations of Europe are the smallest 
consumers of tobacco of any people, in consequence of its being every 
where with them an object of heavy taxation, of its being very 
generally a foreign commodity, or high-priced, because raised in 
-uncongenial climates, and, finally its being, for the most part, confined 
in use to the male sex. 

Our own consumption is, probably, one of the smallest of any 
European nation. I will give it for the United Kingdom, for the 
years in which the census of 0 our population has been taken. 
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Consumption of Tobacco in the United Kingdom. 
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* With an additional 5 per cent. on the duty. 





From this, then, it appears that the consumption of tobacco 
has been gaining ground in this country during the last 30 years. 
The increase, it will be observed, is small in the second and ‘third 
decennial periods; viz., about an ounce in each period. In the last 
period, however, there is a Jump of more than three ounces over the 
preceding one, and of upwards of five over the first period, or one of 
nearly 44 per cent. in 30 years. There has been, there is no doubt, 
an increased taste for tobacco with the upper and wealthier classes of 
late years, but that alone, as in similar cases of an article of general 
consumption, would not account for the start which consumption has 
latterly made; and I have myself no doubt but that the true cause will 
be found in the fact that the mass of the people are in easier circum- 
stances, or in other terms, that with cheaper food, they have more 
command over luxuries, of which tobacco is certainly one in the 
consumption of the working classes. 

With respect to our revenue derived from tobacco, notwithstanding 
a reduction of near a shilling in the duty, it has advanced in 30 years 
by 40 per cent., and in the last 10 by upwards of 25 per cent. The 
duty is enormous, ranging from 400 to 1,400 on the ordinary kinds of 
American ‘tobacco consumed. Such a duty must be, of necessity, a 
premium on smuggling, and tobacco, consequently, is reckoned the 
great staple of the contraband trade. Notwithstanding our exorbitant 
duty, it is certain that our mode of raising a revenue has a great 
superiority over the monopoly exercised by France. The French 
tobacco revenue in 1850, with a population of 36,000,000, amounted 
only to 122,037,000 francs, or about 4,880,000/., whereas ours (with 
above eight millions and a half fewer) was barely 400,000/. less. The 
French tobacco revenue, to have kept pace with ours, ought to have 
approached to 6,000,000Z. 

In most of the countries of the continent of Europe, the tobacco 
revenue is raised by a government monopoly, and the supply is 
furnished both by home growth and foreign importation. There is, 
therefore, a difficulty in obtaining the quantities consumed, which I 
have not been able to surmount. In Denmark, however, on account 


of the climate, the whole of the tobacco consumed seems to be foreign, | 


and in the supplement to the Revenue and Population Returns 
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published by the Board of Trade in 1851, there is an account of the 
quantity of tobacco taken for home consumption in that country, and 
it amounted, for the kingdom of Denmark exclusive of the Duchies, 
to 6,126,368 lbs. avoirdupois, in the year 1848; and the population 
being only 1,407,747, the consumption per head was, consequently, 
no less than 69°63, or nearly 70 ounces. The rate of duty is not 
stated, but it is evidently a mere trifle; for the total revenue in the 
same year for all tobacco, leaf or manufactured, was no more than 
12,8362. which would make the duty per pound the mere fraction of a 
penny. 

The consumption of nations living in tropical or warm countries, 
in which the plant is grown with facility, and where it is naturally 
cheap, must be far larger than that of any of the people of cold or 
even temperate Europe, and their capacity of consumption must be 
enhanced by the general freedom from taxation which tobacco enjoys. 
Tobacco is not, that I am aware of, made an object of taxation in any 
country of the East subject to native rule, and the only taxes imposed 
on it are those which it occasionally bears on importation, or im 
transitu. In this freedom from fiscal exaction it is consumed from 
Turkey to China, and, indeed, even to Japan. Among eastern nations, 
perhaps, the smallest consumption of tobacco is among some of the 
nations that are largest consumers of the areca root and betel 
pepper—as the inhabitants of the islands of the Malay archipelago. 
The largest consumers are, I believe, the Chinese and the nations 
lying between them and the Hindoos. I shall transcribe here two 
passages from the account of missions with which I was myself 
charged to the Siamese in 1821, and to the Birmese in 1826, to show 
the estimate I formed of the extent of the practice among this class of 
nations on the spot, and at a time when [I certainly did not con- 
template writing this sketch. ‘Among the Siamese,” it is observed, 
**the use of tobacco has become universal; they chew it in moderate 
quantities, but smoke it perpetually. A Siamese is seldom to he seen 
without a cigar in his mouth, or stuck behind his ear ready for use.” 
** The practice of smoking tobacco,” it was stated, ‘‘obtains universally 
amongst the Burmans of all ranks, of both sexes, and of almost all 
ages, for I have seen children scarcely three years old who seemed 
quite familiar with it. The mode of smoking is by cigars, which are 
composed of shredded tobacco,.rolled up in the leaf of another plant, 
I believe a species of jicus. ‘Sometimes a little of the root of the 
tobacco plant is mixed up with the shredded leaf.” 

As a matter of curiosity, I shall attempt to estimate the total 
annual production of tobacco, a plant the consumption of which, 360 
years ago, was confined to the scanty population of the continent of 
America, and which was unquestionably unknown in every age to the 
people of the Old World. If the population of the earth be ‘taken at 
1,000 millions, and the consumption reckoned as equal to that of the 
kingdom of Denmark, or 70 ounces a head, the produce of the whole 
world will amount to near two millions of tons (1,953,125) asyear. 
‘Seventy ounces a head, of course, far exceeds the average consumption 
( of Europe in most of the pet ee of which tobacco, as before-stated, 
is heavily taxed. It is certain, however, on the other hand, that’ it 
! falls far short of the consumption of Asia, containing the majority of 
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mankind where women and children smoke as well as men, and where 
the article is, moreover, untaxed. Near half the British tonnage 
which “entered inward,” or “cleared outward” last year, would be 
required to convey the quantity of this American weed which I have 
mentioned, and of which the value, at 2d. per pound, will amount to 
above thirty-six millions sterling (36,462,500/). Certainly no inven- 
tion ever made by man, has been so universally pervading as the 
seemingly trivial one of the use of tobacco. 

Much has been said about the evil effects of tobacco, both to health 
and morals, but far more asserted than proved. We certainly do not 
live a day shorter than our ancestors, who were ignorant of it, and, 
assuredly, our morals are not worse than theirs, nor our habits and 
manners grosser, A few religious purists in the East abstain from the 
use of tobacco, more, however, by the way of mortification than from 
a conviction that its use is either sinful or hurtful to the health, 
notions that, certainly, have never occurred to the people of the East, 
among whom sobriety, expressly enjoined in their three prevailing 
religions, is far more general than with European nations. I think it 
can hardly be doubted that tobacco must, to a certain extent, have 
contributed to the sobriety both of Asiatic and European nations, by 
_ being, as it necessarily must be, substituted, in a greater or less 
degree, for inebriating beverages. With respect to the orientals this 
is certainly the opinion of Mr. Lane, the learned translator of the 
Arabian Nights, whose views, although I quoted them in a former 
paper, I will now repeat. ‘This herb,” says he, “ being in a slight 
degree exhilarating, and at the same time soothing and unattended by 
the injurious effects which proceed from wine, is a. sufficient luxury 
to many who without it would have recourse to intoxicating beverages, 
merely to pass away hours of idleness.” My friend Mr. Layard, the 
celebrated discoverer of the Nineveh marbles, who has had a more 
extensive intercourse with eastern nations than even Mr. Lane, holds 
on this subject the same opinion.. It seems to me, on the whole, that 
the uncleanliness accompanying the use of tobacco is the main 
objection to it. This is much mitigated with such eastern nations as 
purify the smoke by passing it through water, and aggravated in the 
case of European nations by the necessity, from inordinate taxation, 
of consuming the strongest, and, therefore, the most offensive varieties 
of the plant. This applies more especially to ourselves who are well 
known to consume stronger tobaccos than any other people. 
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On the Relation of the Price of Wheat to the Revenue. 
Communicated by Dr. Guy. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 20th December, 1852.] 


Ir must be in the recollection of many members of this Society that, at 
the last meeting of last session, when I had the honour of communi- 
cating a paper, “‘On the Effect of the Remission of Taxes on the 
Revenue, in the Thirty Years, from 1822 to 1851 inclusive,” the late 
Mr. Porter, in the very last observations he addressed to the Society, 
took occasion to connect the state of the revenue, at different periods, 
with the price of wheat; attributing the flourishing condition of our 
finances, and the successful result of a remission of duties, to the low 
price of this prime necessary of life, and the opposite state of things to 
its high price. As I was not then prepared to contest the soundness 
of Mr. Porter's opinion, and the Society seemed disposed to bow to his 
authority, his statement did not provoke discussion. As, however, I 
had occasion, after the meeting, to express to Mr. Porter my private 
opinion that a careful joint analysis of the revenue and the price of 
wheat would scarcely bear out the opinion he had expressed, it was 
with more than usual interest that I took the necessary measures to 
bring that opinion to the test of facts. In laying the result of my 
examination before the Society, I feel that the reference I have just 
made to the opinion of our late esteemed and lamented Treasurer, will 
invest the subject with unusual interest. The numerical results which 
called forth the comments of Mr. Porter, are embodied in the first of the 
following tables, which represents, for various intervals of time,'the gain 
or loss accruing to the nation from the financial operations of the last 
thirty years,—such gain or loss being computed from the state of the 
revenue in the first and last years’of the several series, combined with 
the balance of taxes repealed or newly imposed, with corrections for 
increase of population. 

The facts comprised in this table do, to a certain extent, warrant the 
opinion that there is some connection between a low price of wheat and 
a flourishing state of the public finances; for in each of the two quin- 
quennial periods, (1827 to 1831, and 1837 to 1841,) characterised by 
the want of success attending our financial operations, the price of 
wheat was higher than in any other of the six quinquennial periods. 
But, on the other hand, though the four quinquennial periods, charac- 
terised by successful financial operations, were also periods of com- 
paratively low prices of wheat, the greatest success attended the two 
periods when the price of wheat was highest. Again, of the three 
decennial periods, the least successful (from 1832 to 1841) was not the 
period of the highest price of wheat, though the most favonrable financial 
results did certainly coincide with the lowest average price. Lastly, 
though the price of wheat in the first and last period of fifteen years 
differed by only nine-pence, nevertheless the period of the most 
successful financial operations coincides with the highest of the two 
averages. 
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TABLE I. 
Gain or Loss to the Average Price 
Nation. - of Wheat.* 

Periods of Five 

Years. £ Sod. 
1822 to 1826 ........ 4,835,764 gain 56 1 
1827 5° A Sod, cscs. : 2,572,840 loss 62 10 
$332, 1836....4... 3,370,119 gain 49 ] 
WSS7 Gy USAT ee 2,478,722 loss 64 4 
18425, 8846. tick... 5,885,225 gain 52 10 
TS47 55° 185E cess. 2,241,932 gain 48 8 
Periods of Ten 

Years. 
1822 to 183k) 2.365 1,913,697 gain 59 5 
B8S2> 55 PS4l econ 1,545,015 loss 56 9 
1842 45 ASST Ae: 6,796,150 gain 90 9 
Periods of Fifteen 

Years. 
1822 to 1836. .....:.. 5,346,659 gain 56 0 
T8387 -55 USO LE ccccsosss 3,161,001 gain oo. od 
Period of Thirty 

Years. 
1522510 VSO eens 1,480,398 gain bot. 





* The average prices of wheat, down to 1845, are taken from the Parliamentary 
Return, 262, as are also the amount of duty received on wheat and wheat-flour from 
1825 down to the same date. The price and revenue from this source for later 
periods, and the other figures employed in this paper, are also taken from Parlia- 
mentary Returns. It is necessary to state this, as some of the tables recently 
published do not correspond with the Parliamentary Returns. 





These facts will, perhaps, be better appreciated if the figures for 
the quinquennial and decennial periods are arranged in a tabular form, 
in the order of the greatness of the financial results, but omitting the 
details of the gain or loss to the revenue. 





























TABLE IT. 
Successful Financial c Unsuceessful Financial A 
Periods. ee pine Periods. = Price of Wheat. 

a. So ou 
1842 to 1846 ........ 52 10 1827 to 188) w6c.ec 62 10 
1822 ,, 1826 vu... 56 1 USB7i501841 knd.c 64 4 
3832 55 1936. Acicu. BON bet cyan eek eee bees 
1847. 95 L851) cau: Ze: a | anne mnt 
‘1842 ,, 1851... 50 9 FGO2 55 LOAM ere: 56 9 
bao 5, LSol 4 tac Soe er OR er The oie 





From this table it is evident that there is no exact correspondence 
between successful or unsuccessful financial results and the price of 
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wheat; for the quinquennial period which is characterised by the most 
successful financial operations, is one in which the average price of 
wheat was as high as 52s. 10d., while the lowest average prices are 
seen to coincide with the two least successful of the four successful 
quinquennial periods. An exact coincidence between a successful 
result on the one hand, and a low price of wheat on the other, could. 
only be brought about by first transposing the first two quinquennial 
periods, and then inverting the table thus modified. In the three 
decennial periods there is also, as already stated, a want of exact 
correspondence between the price of wheat and the degree of success 
attending our financial operations. 

On the whole, there is in these tabular results just such a general 
coincidence between successful financial operations and a low price of 
wheat as must serve to provoke to farther inquiry, and to encourage a 
still more searching analysis. 

The first inquiry which naturally suggests itself is, whether, setting 
aside, all fiscal alterations affecting the revenue, and disregarding 
increase of population, there is or is not any coincidence between 
the amount of the revenue and the price of wheat. The elements for 
this inquiry are comprised in the following table, in which, for con- 
venience sake, the years are arranged in the order of the price of 
wheat, beginning with the year of highest average price. 


























Tassie, ITI. 

Price of Ordinar Price of Ordinar 
ears, Wheat. neon Fears, Wheat, PURE | 

Sus0. £ s. d. £ 
TS39. ..c.08. 10 8 47,688,910 ity See 55 10 46,199,190 
NE eee 69 9 51,340,801 184634 ..k a4. os 52,950,202 
MO 2 Diercocses 66 6 52,065,390 LO OO xscoce: b2. 41 46,170,600 
PSoU=....... 66 4 46,293,646 EGS.) cscs dl 9 51,508,376 
PS 40 25. 66 4 47,351,563 1844........ ol 73 53,317,092 
USA 66 3 50,428,275 S48 eccccec 50 10 51,719,118 
Beaous..-3 G4...-7 47,104,745 TS4a3 355.. 50 6 52,422,308 
ES40 2.4 64 4 47,917,521 EO Paris ceaces 50 1 51,069,978 
1SSO0S.: 6.3 64 3 49,889,994 US3Oc4..: 48 6 48,591,180 
MOQAr ic 62 0 - §2,202,018 Steen 46. 2 46,425,263 
| fo. 60). 5 51,665,077 USES. 3508 44-3 52,310,768 
TSS csesa Rites ES! 46,833,796 1322)... 43°°3 53,652,473 
i nol Oy ee 46,700,890 1650...5i53. 40. 3 52,177,141 
BOG cscs 56. h1 49,625,485 USD Oiinonence 39 4 45,893,369 
1 77 ae 56 9 49,581,576 Ect) Saree 33 51,669,553 





The most cursory inspection of this table will serve to render it 
highly probable that the years of largest revenue are, taken one with 
another, also the years of low prices of wheat; for while only five out 
of the fifteen years of highest prices exhibit a revenue exceeding fifty 
millions, no less than ten of the fifteen years of lowest prices belong to 
that category. In order, however, to place this difference in a still _ 
clearer light, the following table has been prepared. It shows the 
average price of wheat and the mean revenue, in several groups of 
dear and cheap years, and the difference in the two sets of averages. 
The single exception to the rule is marked by an asterisk. 
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Tasie [V. 
Dear Years. Cheap Years. ieeaien 
Number i oa Difference 
of Average Average Average Average a nar OF 
Years. Price of Ordinary Price of Ordinary 
Wheat. Revenue. Wheat, Revenue. ee 
s. “a. £ et a: £ £ 
15 63 5 49,112,646 47 10 50,405,109 1,392,463 
We 65 0 - 49,231,811 46 5 50,896,388 1,664,577 
10 66 1 49,228,286 Ae 50,593,118 1,364,832 
7 67 = 2 48,896,190 42 ll 50,102,821 1,206,631 
5 67 11 48,948,062 41 1. 51,140,661 2,192,599 
3 69 0O 50,365,034 39° 4 49,913,355 451,679* 





This table exhibits results more uniform than might have been 
expected. In no less than five out of the six groups of years submitted 
to comparison, the favourable influence of a low price of wheat on 
the revenue is strikingly apparent; and it is only when the comparison 
is made between groups of years so small as to give large scope for 
the play of coincidences, that an opposite result is arrived at. But 
even in this case, the difference of the revenue in the two triennial 
groups (less than half a million) is considerably less than the smallest 
difference (nearly a million and a quarter) in the opposite direction. 

It will, perhaps, naturally be suggested that the influence of a low 
price of wheat is likely to be shown, not in the revenue of the year of 
low price, but in that of the year following. I have, therefore, pro- 
ceeded to arrange the facts contained in Table IIT., in such a manner 
as to test the value of this suggestion. The results are given in the 
following table, in which, from the necessity of the case, the groups 
of fourteen years are substituted for those of fifteen years, the other 
groups remaining unchanged. 





TABLE V. 
Dear Years. Cheap Years. Annual Annual 
Differ. Excess Excess of 
Nene ke AE of Ordinary 
Vv Tr ve f > * _ ¥ 7? o . 
ber of a Average poe. Average Price oe Revenue 
Years. ‘ Ordinary Ordinary of ryeuue in Cheap 
oo Revenue. of Revenue Wheat ae Years 
Wheat. * | Wheat. Cheap per shilling 
Years. of Price. 























a £ ge aa £ ae £ £ 
14 | 63 10 | 48,859,997 | 48 6| 650,s48868 | 15 4 | 1,488,87) 99,258 
7 





12 | 65 O | 48,615,701 | 47 6 | 50,536,550 17 1,920,849 106,714 








10 66 1 | 48,678,953 | 46 5 | 650,781,132 19 2,102,179 105,109 


8 
7 | 67 2 | 48,818,515 | 44 7 | 50,118,748 22 7 1,300,233 56,532 
3 


5 | 67 11] 48,830,140 | 42 8 | 50,262,990 | 25 1,432,850 | 87,314 


3 | 69 O | 49,799,795 | 40 11 | 50,589,703 28 1 789,908 28,211 


This substitution of the year following a high or low price for the 
year coinciding with it, justifies the wisdom of the suggestion which 
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the foregoing table was intended to test ; for, it will be observed, that, 
when compared with Table IV., all the averages, with the exception of 
the average of five years, show an increased difference between the 
revenues of dear and cheap years, while the average of three years 
follows the rule to which the average of the same small number of 
years in Table LV. formed an exception. So that in the table we are 
now examining every average, from fourteen down to three years, 
exhibits an increase of revenue coincident with a fall in the price of 
wheat. The greatest difference is in the average of ten years, where 
it amounts to 2,102,179/.; the least difference in the average of three 
years, where it amounts to 789,908/. The greatest difference per 
annum per shilling of price is in the average of twelve years, where 
it amounts to 106,714/.; the least difference per shilling of price is in 
the average of three years, where it amounts to 28,211. 

Such being the result of a comparison of dear and cheap years, it 
may be interesting to inquire whether the converse of the proposition 
established in Table IV. holds good. Asthe groups of years of lowest 
price are, with one exception, the groups of years of highest revenue, 
are the years of highest revenue the years of lowest price? In order 
to answer this question, I have arranged in two columns the years.in 
which the revenue was above and below fifty millions. It happens 
that of the whole series of thirty years, fifteen belong to the one class, 
and fifteen to the other. The following are the averages obtained :— 




















Tasie VI. 
mmm emma eaaaaaaaaa aaa amma namanaeaamaaaal eam) 
15 Years above 50 Millions, 15 Years below 50’ Millions. 
Price of Ordinary Price of Ordinary whi ccimerh 
Wheat. Revenue. Wheat. Revenue, 
Sse ids £ B28 ere £ £ 
So. 4 52,033,240 57 Wt 47,484,515 4,548,725 





An average difference of upwards of four and a half millions of 
revenue in favour of the lower average price of wheat is the answer 
which this table returns to the question Just proposed. What answer 
it receives when smaller numbers of years are grouped together will be 
seen in the following table. 























Tasie VII. 

a a 
Number Average Ordinary Revenue, Average Price of 
of Years. Wheat. 

£ 8 d. oo, as 
2 above 53 millions 53,484,782 ATS 
6 52 and less than 53 millions 52,354,643 531 52° 5 
6 51 ~ Soviet 51,495,484 53 6 
1 50 a5 51 3 50,428,275 66 3 
3 49 re 50. 2, 49,699,018 59 4 aa! 7 
1 48 fe Cae 48,591,180 48 6 
4 47 2 BG ey, 47,515,685 66 6 
6 46 ” i 46,437,231 Hor 2 58 5 
1 45 9 | See 45,893,369 39 4 


SSNS 
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There is nothing in this table to encourage farther inquiry in this 
direction. The correspondence of the lowest revenue with the lowest 
price in the single year 1835, the moderate difference between the 
prices in this year and in the two years at the head of the table 
(47s. 8d. — 39s. 4d. = 7s. 11d.), between which the difference in the 
revenue amounts to nearly eight millions, and the analogous results 
obtained when the nine groups are reduced to three, preclude all 
expectation of a result in favour of low prices being obtained by the 
grouping together of a smaller number of years than the fifteen years 
already contrasted with each other. The negative result, therefore, 
exhibited in this table, again throws a doubt upon the conclusion im 
favour of low prices as a cause of a flourishing revenue, which the 
figures in Tables IV., V., and VI., seemed to have established. 

In searching after other modes of throwing light upon this interest- 
ing question, it naturally occurs to me to inquire, Ist, whether, in 
years of equal, or nearly equal, average prices of wheat, the revenue 
was of the same, or nearly the same, amount; and 2nd, whether, in a 
series of years, during which the price of wheat progressively rose or 
fell, the revenue fell or rose. 

In answering the first of these questions, it is not necessary to 
resort to a formal tabular arrangement. Suffice it to observe that a 
single glance at Table IIT. will serve to show that, for prices of wheat 


differing only by a few pence, we have very striking variations in the 


revenue, Thus, in the four years 1825, 1829, 1831, and 1840, when 
the price of wheat ranged from 66s. 3d. to 66s. 6d., the revenue 
ranged from 46 millions to 52 millions; while the year 1835, when 
the price of wheat was 39s. 4d. and the revenue nearly 46 millions, 
holds an intermediate position between the year 1850, when the price 
of wheat was 40s. 3d. and the revenue upwards.-of 52 millions, and the 
year 1851, when the price of wheat being 38s. 5d., the revenue was 
more than 514 millions. These comparisons, again, are not favourable 
to the theory of a very close relation existing between the price of 
wheat and the revenue. / 

The second question—whether in a series of years, during which 
the price of wheat progressively rose or fell, the revenue fell or rose— 
cannot be so readily answered without having recourse to tabular 
arrangement. 

To understand the full force of the following tabular comparisons, 
it is necessary to call to mind that the theoretic assertion which we are 
now examining, is this, that a low price of food tends to bring about a 
flourishing state of the revenue. If, then, this theory be well founded, 
the revenue ought to increase as prices fall, and decrease as _ prices rise. 
It will be seen that the table consists of eight cycles of years, four of 
rising and four of falling prices, three of the cycles comprising three, 
one four, and four five years. The range of prices in the several cycles, 
the amount of the revenue in the first and last years of each cycle, and 
the difference whether in the way of increase or decrease, are presented 
in distinct columns. 

In order also to render the result of these comparisons more 
apparent, the figures which contradict the theory are characterised by 
an asterisk. 


2 Si ie seat 
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Tasie VIII. 
Prices Rising. 





























Year. Revenue. 
Four Years—1822 to 1825. ; fs as 
om of wheat ranging from 43s. 3d. to 66s. 6d..... | oe ieee 
“ Decrease I 587,083 
Three Years—1827 to 1829. 
Price of wheat ranging from 56s. 9d. to 66s. 3d..... | a Pree 
Increase 846,699 
Five Years—1835 to 1839. eee 
Price of wheat ranging from 39s. 4d. to 70s. 8d..... | tee are 


re eee 


Increase 1,795,541* 





Three Years—1845 to 1847. 





: ‘ 1845 51,719,118 
Price of wheat ranging from 50s. 10d. to 69s. 9d..... { 1847 51,340,801 
Decrease 378,317 











Prices Falling. 





Three Years—1825 to 1827. 


Price of wheat ranging from 66s. 6d. to 56s. 9d..... { eho Sa vOere 30 


1827 49,581,576 


ee ee 





Decrease 2,483,814* 


ee eae 





Five Years—1831 to 1835. 








Price of wheat ranging from 66s. 4d. to 39s. 4d..... { ae Faiick: 
Decrease 400,277* 
Five Years—1839 to 1843. 
Price of wheat ranging from 70s. 8d. to 50s. 1d..... 1 ae ene 
9 ? 





Increase 3,381,068 


Five Years—1847 to 1851. 








2 , 1847 51,340,801 
Price of wheat ranging from 69s. 9d. to 38s. 5d. .... | 1851 51,669,553 
Increase 328,752 





The answer which these figures give to the question before us is 
ambiguous; for, of the four cycles of years of rising prices, two are in 
accordance with, and two in opposition to, the theory of a direct and 
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close connection between the price of wheat and the revenue; and it isa 
very curious coincidence that the four cycles of years of falling prices give 
precisely the same contradictory results,—two for, and two against the 
theory. Hence it happens that, taking the cycles of rising and falling 
prices together, for four cycles confirming the theory there are four cycles 
invalidating it. So that we are again reducedsto that state of uncertainty 
from which, in this class of inquiries, it is often so difficult to escape. 

One more comparison it occurs to me, in this place, to make. In 
a former communication to the Society,* I presented, in a tabular 
form, the history of the revenue from 1814 to 1850 inclusive: and 
combining the two elements of increase or decrease of revenue, and, 
remission or increase of taxes, I set forth in three distinct columns, the 
years in which the revenue was restored and a surplus realized; the 
years in which the revenue was partially restored ; and the years in 
which the revenue was not only not restored, but presented a defi- 
ciency. Now, if we characterise these three classes of years as success- 
ful, partially successful, and unsuccessful, and ascertain the average 
prices of wheat in those classes respectively, it is probable that we may 
succeed in throwing additional light on the question before us. This 
comparison is made in the following table. j 











= 
TaBLeE IX. 
Price of Wheat. 
s. d. 
Libvswecesstul: financial years. ccvs.cutdcccssescpsscsnsosenacnensnane 55 10 
7 partially successful financial years ........csssseseeereeeees 53. 7 
TT unsuccessful financial Gears ......-.-ssus-sasacveedgtanesorsesens 58 10 


el 


It results from this tabular comparison, that though the average 
price of wheat in the eleven unsuccessful financial years is higher than 
in the successful and partially successful years, as the theory of a close 
dependence of the revenue on the price of wheat would require, the 
price of wheat in the eleven successful financial years is higher, on an 
average, by more than 2s., than in the seven partially successful years 
—a result obviously at variance with that theory. 

It will be seen that from all the foregoing calculations an element 
has been omitted, which must of necessity exercise a marked influence on 
the results. A portion of the revenue (in many years not inconsiderable) 
is derived from wheat and wheat-flour ; and as, generally speaking, that 
portion is largest when the average price of wheat is high, and smallest 
when the average price is low, it is clear that the introduction of this 
element into the revenue returns must tend to modify and obscure 
very materially the results of all our calculations. In order, therefore, 
to arrive at the most satisfactory results of which this inquiry is sus- 
ceptible, it will be necessary to deduct from the revenue of each year 
that portion which is derived from the duty on wheat and wheat-flour. 
This deduction is made in Table X. It presents a counterpart to 
Table III., on which most of the foregoing calculations have been 


* “On the Immediate Effect produced on the Revenue by the Remission or 
Increase of Taxes.’’ Table at p. 154, vol. xv. 
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founded. The asterisk indicates years in which the returns‘are limited 
to Great Britain. . 
TABLE X. 


















Receipts from Revenue, 


























Years. nae Ordinary Revenue. Wheat and less Duties on 

: > Wheat-Flour. Wheat, &c. 

$a. £ £ £ 

1839........ 70 8 47,688,910 670,447 47,018,463 
hy eee 69 ce 51,340,801 3,981 51,336,820 
| eras penned 66 6 52,065,390 923,399 51,841,991 
‘Ce eae 66 4 46,293,646 342,220 45,951,426 
TBA sans: 66 4 47,351,563 896,996 46,454,567 
2829.20.. 66 3 50,428,275 625,224 49,803,051 
ESSGkcti. 64 7 47,104,745 145,246 46,959,499 
1841........ 64 4 47,917,521 431,590 47,485,931 
1830-5... 64 3 49,889,994 537,662 49,352,332 
1824........ 62 0 52,202,018 9,416* 52,192,602 
1828....... 60 5:  51,665;077 72,826 51,592,251 
1832.., 58 8 46,833,796 263,561 46,570,235 
1e42........ 57 3 46,700,890 1,194,614 45,506,276 
$e26. se: 56 11 49,625,485 177,227 49,448,258 
$827. :hn.. 56 9 49,581,576 606,521 48,975,055 
$5572... 55 10 46,199,190 304,638 45,894,552 
1846........ 54 8 52,950,202 595,477 52,354,725 
1 ae 52 11 46,170,600 21,956 46,148,644 
1823........ 51 9 51,508,376 10,310* 51,498,066 
1844........ ST ade 53,317,092 690,560 52,626,532 
TS45 55. ac 50 10 51,719,118 96,385 51,622,733 
1848........ 50 6 52,422,338 456,093 51,966,245 
1843.. 50 1 51,069,978 624,775 50,445,203 
1836)...:... 48 6 48,591,180 8,591 48,582,589 
1684) ks 46 2 46,425,263 17,087 46,408,176 
1949... 44 3 52,310,768 296,025 52,014,743 
1829.8. 43 3 53,652,473 Nil. 53,652,473 
1850........ 40 3 52,177,141 261,532 51,915,609 
1835.00... 39 4 45,893,369 7,715 45,885,654 
TSS). ..2. 38 5 51,669,553 290,437 51,379,116 





The following table constructed with the aid of the materials con- 
tained in Table X., forms, in like manner, the counterpart to Table 
IV. It presents the revenue in the same groups of dear and cheap 
years, and the differences between the average results, together with 
the prices of wheat in the same groups. 
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Tasie XI. 
Dear Years. Cheap Years. Keoave 
Number Difference 
of Average Average Average Average sn favour-of 
Years. Price of Ordinary Price of Ordinary Cheap Years. 
Wheat. Revenue. Wheat, Revenue. 
a: a. £ Cee £ £ 
15 63 5 48,629,350 47 10 50,359,671 1,730,321 
12 65 0 48,879,931 46 5 50,666,428 1,786,497 
10 66 1 48,839,668 45.2 50,387,254 1,547,586 
Z 67 2 47,052,259 42 ll 49,976,909 2,924,650 
5 67 ll 48,520,653 41 1 50,969,519 2,448,866 
3 69 0 50,065,758 39 4 49,726,793 338,965* 








The influence of the correction applied to the figures of Table IV., 
shows itself in this table in the manner that might have been anticipated. 
The correction enhances the difference between the average revenue of 
the groups of dear and cheap years‘in all those instances (five out of six) 
in which the figures in Table IV. were in harmony with the theory now 
under examination, while it diminishes the amount of difference in the 
small group of three years which formed the exception to the rule. 
When we consider that even in extreme cases the portion of the revenue 
derived from wheat and wheat-flour forms scarcely a fortieth part of 
the entire ordinary revenue, and that the amount of wheat and wheat- 
flour imported, and of duty received, by no means corresponds with 
the average price of wheat, but bears only a very general relation to it, 
the correction introduced into Table IV. by the abstraction from the 
ordinary revenue of the amount of duty on wheat and wheat-flour is 
fully as great as might have been anticipated. Let us now see what 
will he the effect of this correction on the numerical results of Table 
V., which shows the average revenue for groups of years when the 
year following a given average price of wheat is substituted for the 
year in which that average occurs. 

















Taste XII, 
Dear Years. Cheap Years. Annual Annual 
: Excess Excess of 
Differ- nelitay 
Nom ona ee ence in , Sy, 
Pood, f Jone ge Average ae Average re dinary epee 
Years.) “of Ordinary of Ordinary ee a a eee 
Wheat. pcenae Wheat.| Revenue. per shilling 
of Price. 
ae: sh ig o> 
14 | 63.10} 48,354,834 50,047,958 112,875 
12 | 65 0 | 48,128,952 50,197,925 2,068,973 114,943 
10 | 66 1 | 48,159,572 50,377,432 2,217,860 , 110,893 - 
7 | 67 2) 48,328,004 49,683,160 1,355,156 68,920 
5 | 67 11 | 48,385,047 49,852,207 1,467,160 58,686 
3 | 69 0 | 49,289,690 50,486,590 1,196,900 42,746 
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A comparison of this table with Table V. shows that here too the 
correction which has been applied, has the effect of bringing out, more 
strikingly than before, the beneficial influence on the revenue of a low 
price of wheat. It will be observed that in every line of the table the 
influence of this correction makes itself felt. 

Following still the same course of examination already adopted, 
let us next inquire what effect the correction we are applying has upon 
the converse of the proposition, that a low price of wheat implies a 
favourable state of the revenue. The following table is a counterpart 


of Table VI. 
TABLE XIII. 
































14 Years above 50 Millions, 16 Years below 50 Millions. 
Difference. 
Price of Ordinary Price of Ordinary 
Wheat. Revenue. Wheat. Revenue. 
Ss. de £ Bewatl: £ £ 
52 5 51,888,508 58 5 47,277,794 4,610,714 








Here, too, the influence of the correction makes itself felt, though 
scarcely to such an extent as to encourage the expectation of any 
material difference between the following table and Table VIL., in each 
of which the price of wheat corresponding with different amounts of 
revenue is pursued more into detail. 











# 
TABLE XIV. 
ar anag Average Ordinary Revenue. eee leo “of 
. £ s. a. ee 
1 Above 53 millions: 53,652,473 43 3 
4 52 and less than 53 millions 52,297,150 534.0 Seted 
8 51 a5 52 ne 51,644,104 Do of 
1 50 a ol a 50,445,203 | a ee 
ao 49 95 50 Fe 49,534,547 o2 6 a | 
ames 48 5 7. 2) a 48,778,817 of ge 
2 47 <9 48 5 47,252,197 67 «6 
5 46 - 47 ps 46,508,224 57.3 58 4 
4 45 is 46 AA 45,809,477 54 8 





A general tendency to low prices of wheat in years of large revenue, 
and of high prices of wheat in years of small revenue, is all the result 
to which this table conducts us. The table is too much broken up into 
small groups of years to yield a very marked result; but when arranged 
into three larger groups, we obtain the ascending scale of prices, 52s, 
7d., 578. 1d., and 58s. 4d., corresponding to the falling scale of revenue, 
from 51-53, to 48-50, and 45-47 millions. So that here again the cor- 
rection we are now employing produces a result more in accordance 
with the theory which ascribes to the price of wheat a marked influence 
on the revenue. 

The next class of calculations into which it is proposed to carry 
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the correction now under consideration, is that relating to rising and 
falling prices, as displayed in Table VIII., of which the following table 
is a counterpart. 
TABLE XV. 
Prices Rising. 








Year. Revenue. 
Four Years—1822 to 1825. £ 
A . j 1822 53,652,473 
Price of wheat ranging from 43s. 3d. to 66s. 6d..... 1825 51,841,991 









Decrease 1,810,482 





Three Years—1827 to 1829. 


Price of wheat ranging from 56s. 9d..to 66s. 3d..... gees a ee 


1829 49,803,051 





Increase 827 ,996* 





Five Years—1835 to 1839. 
Price of wheat ranging from 39s. 4d. to 70s. 8d..... 1838 45,088,054 


1839 47,018,463 


Increase 1,132,809* 


ee 








Three Years—1845 to 1847. 








“ ; 1845 51,622,733 
Price of wheat ranging from 50s. 10d. to 69s. 9d..... { 1847 51,336,820 
Decrease 285,913 
Prices Falling. 
Three Years—1825 to 1827. : 

F ; 1825 51,841,991 

Price of wheat from 66s. 6d. to 56s. 9d.....f pets 
rice of wheat ranging from 66s o 56s 1827 48,975,055 





Decrease 2,866,936* 





Five Years—1831 to 1835. 





: : y 1831 45,951,426 
Price of wheat ranging from 66s. 4d. to 39s. 4d..... | 1835 45,885,654 
Decrease 65,772* 





Five Years—1839 to 1843. 
Price of wheat ranging from 70s. 8d. to 50s. 1d..... Lee OT se 


1843 50,445,203 


Increase 3,426,740 


(a 











Five Years—1847 to 1851. 


: d 1847 51,336,820 
Price of wheat ranging from 69s. 9d. to 38s. 5d..... 1851 51,379,116 





Increase 42,296 
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In this case the introduction of the correction so often referred to, 
makes no alteration in the general result of the uncorrected table (Table 
VIII.) The answer afforded by both tables is uncertain, the results in 
conformity with the theory being counteracted by just as many results 
IN opposition to it. 

This inquiry will certainly disappoint those who think that the 
price of wheat has a very decided effect upon the revenue. Had 
such a decided effect existed, it would have certainly displayed itself 
in the tables contained in this communication. But it has been seen, 
that while some of these tables yield no response at all, others give very 
feeble and unsteady indications of a relation existing between the price 
of wheat and the revenue. Among the tables which give an uncertain 
response, the most striking are Tables VIII. and XV., in which four 
positive are neutralized by four negative results, and the increase or 
decrease of revenue bears no steady ratio to the fall or rise of price. 
Tables VI. and VII., and Tables XIII. and XIV. again, though they 
certainly do speak a less doubtful language, exhibit for great differ- 
ences of revenue, very small differences of price, a difference of about 
three millions of revenue corresponding to a difference of little more 
than a shilling in price. (See Table XIV.) The language of Tables 
IV. and XI. again is more decided, as all the larger groups of years, 
from 15 years down to 5 years, show results in conformity with the 
theory that the price of wheat has a marked influence on the revenue. 
The only exception to the rule is in the case of the small group of 
three years. But it will be observed that there is no exact relation 
between difference of revenue and difference of price. The excess of 
revenue in the cheap years does not uniformly increase with the diver- 
gence of the prices of wheat. Tables V. and XII., however, are those 
which yield the most decisive results. They contrast the prices of 
wheat in groups of dear and cheap years with the revenue in the years 
immediately following such prices, and they show a uniform excess 
of revenue in all the groups of cheap years over the same number of 
dear years. But Table [X., which gives the prices of wheat in the 
three groups of successful, partially successful, and unsuccessful finan- 
cial years, again suggests a doubt of the influence of the price of wheat 
on the revenue ; for though the unsuccessful financial years correspond 
with the highest average price of wheat, the partially successful years 
are years of lower price than the wholly successful years. This leads 
me back to the tables with which I opened this communication, and 
which, as I have already intimated, gave occasion to the strongly 
expressed opinion of the late Mr. Porter, on the influence of the price 
of wheat on the revenue. <A glance at Table II. will serve to show 
that the influence in question is too weak to overcome certain strong 
conflicting agencies; for though, in common with the table last 
referred to, the unsuccessful financial periods do certainly correspond 
with the highest prices of wheat, the most prosperous financial periods 
are not those of the lowest prices; for of four prosperous quinquennial 
periods, the two most prosperous correspond to the highest prices, and 
the two least prosperous to the lowest prices ; while the least prosperous 
of the two prosperous decennial periods corresponds with a price of 
wheat exceeding by nearly 9s. the price in the most successful financial 
period of the same duration. 
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The results of this inquiry may be briefly summed up in the follow- 
ing propositions. 

1. The influence of the price of wheat on the revenue is not such 

as to establish a very close and uniform relation between the one and 
the other; for equal prices of wheat do not coincide with equal 
amounts of revenue, nor equal amounts of revenue with equal prices of 
wheat, while cycles of years of rising and falling prices are found to 
correspond with diminishing and increasing amounts of revenue indif- - 
ferently ; and even those numerical results which seem to indicate the 
closest relation between the price of wheat and the revenue, display 
exceptions and irregularities which tend to impair the evidence they 
afford. 
2. A comparison of groups of years of high and of low prices of 
wheat, issues in a result highly favourable to the theory that the price 
of wheat exercises a marked influence on the revenue, and this is 
especially the case when the years immediately following those of high 
or of low prices are substituted for the years coinciding with them. 

3. The result of these comparisons is rendered still more striking 
when that portion of the revenue which is derived from wheat and 
wheat-flour, is subtracted from the total net ordinary revenue; and _ 
this correction has, at the same time, the effect of diminishing the 
amount of the irregularities just referred to. 

4. When, however, the amount of the revenue in different years is 
subjected to the necessary correction of taxes imposed or reduced, and 
the years of successful or unsuccessful financial operations are compared 
with the price of wheat, the results are again rendered fluctuating 
and irregular, the injurious effect of a very high price being more 
apparent than the favourable effect of a very low price. 

5. If we could safely assume the relation between the price of 
wheat and the revenue in the year following, to be the true relation, 
then the measure of that relation would be, in round numbers, 42,7464. 
to 114,943/. of revenue for every rise or fall of one shilling in the price 
of wheat. (Table XII.) 

On a careful and dispassionate review of the results of the inquiry 
in which we have been engaged, it will appear that the relation of the 
price of wheat to the revenue is one of a large class of subjects with 
which the statesman and the physician are equally familiar. A vast 
variety of distinct agencies are found conducing to one result, but 
some one agency to which it is reasonable to attach considerable import- 
ance, struggles, so to speak, to make itself appreciated against other 
influences which obscure its operation either by working more power- 
fully in the same direction, or by directly counteracting it. Hence 
some of our most promising inquiries yield only negative results, and 
others give but a very uncertain response, and the methods of the sta- 
tist have to bear the blame which should attach to the objects of his 
inquiry. 

In the case of this particular inquiry into the relation of the price 
of wheat to the revenue, it should also be borne in mind that im addition 
to sources of difficulty and of fallacy inherent in the complicated work- 
ings of the human frame or of the body politic, the objects of study to 
the physician and statesman respectively, there is this peculiar source 
of difficulty, that the revenue of the country, instead of being subject 
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to fluctuation from external causes only, is liable to the most sudden 
and capricious reforms and revolutions at the hands of the legislature. 
Thus, during the last thirty years over which this inquiry extends, 
scarcely a year has elapsed that the revenue has not been disturbed by 
the reduction and repeal of old taxes, or the increase and imposition of 
new ones, or by the more complicated operation of a contemporaneous 
increase and reduction of imposts; while the prices of wheat and of . 
wheat-meal have been subject to disturbance by no less than seven 
distinct Acts of parliament.* 

This inquiry also serves to illustrate the nature of some of the 
fallacies which attach to statistical investigations. Take for example 
the numerical results displayed in Tables VIII. and XV.: if one or 
more of the cycles of years of rising or falling prices which correspond 
to an increasing or decreasing revenue had been selected to the exclu- 
sion of the remainder, the results would have seemed to justify the 
assertion that alow price of wheat has an injurious effect on the revenue, 
and conversely, if the opposite class of cycles were selected. Assuming 
the selection to have been made in good faith, and by mere omission, 
error would have honestly crept in: if by bad faith, the proverb “that 
anything may be proved by figures,” would have received an apt illus- 
tration. But if it had happened that the comparison of the prices of 
wheat and the revenue in cycles of years of rising and of falling prices 
had presented itself to the mind of the inquirer as an_ all-sufficient 
means of determining the true relation of the price of wheat to the 
revenue, he would have arrived at a conclusion, which this more exten- 
sive and complete investigation certainly does not warrant, that the 
price of wheat has no relation whatever to the state of the national 
finances. 

As everything which throws light upon the nature of the diffi- 
culties and fallacies which attach to statistical inquiries is interesting 
and instructive, I cannot resist the temptation of introdacing in this 
place, in two extreme cases, the additional element of the exports; and 
I will state the facts in round numbers, so as to produce the greatest 
possible effect. 

1. In the year 1822, the price of wheat was 43s., the revenue 534 
millions, and the exports 37 millions. During the three following 
years the price of wheat rose progressively till, in the year 1825, it 
had reached 66s., the revenue being 52 millions, and the exports 39 
millions. The reduction of taxation in the same period exceeded 11 
millions. So that in these four years, from 1822 to 1825 inclusive, the 
exports increased 2 millions, and the revenue, in spite of a reduction of 
taxation exceeding 11 millions, suffered only to the extent of 14 
millions, the price of wheat, at the same time, progressively rising 
from 43s. to 66s. 

2. In the year 1835, the average price of wheat was 39s, the 
revenue 46 millions, and the declared value of the exports 47 millions. 
During the four following years the price of wheat rose progressively 
till, in 1889, it reached 71s., the revenue in the same year being 48 
millions, and the exports 53 millions. In this interval, from 1835 to 
1839, taxes were repealed to the amount of more than one million. 


* Those of 1822, 1825, 1826, 1827, 1828, 1842, and 1846. 
pee 
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So that in these five years, from 1835 to 1839 inclusive, the exports 
increased 6 millions, and the revenue, in spite of a reduction of more 
than a million in taxes, increased 2 millions, the price of wheat, at the 
same time, progressively rising from 39s. to T1s. 

In bringing this communication to a close, I cannot but regret that 
_ so interesting “and promising an inquiry has not yielded results more 
decided and more uniform ; but I have the satisfaction of believing that 
this is due rather to the inherent difficulty of the subject itself, than 
to either the employment of unsound methods of investigation, or the 
omission of any reasonable mode of arriving at the truth. 


, “a 


APPENDIX, 


The following table, which gives the price of wheat and theordinary 
revenue for each year from 1822 to 1851, has been constantly used in 
compiling the tables contained in the foregoing’ communication ; and, 
as it promises to be useful for purposes other than those for which it is 
here employed, it has been thought desirable to append it. 


Table showing the average Price of Wheat and the Ordinary Revenue 3 


each year, from 1822 to 1851 inclusive. 
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Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb in Ireland. By W. R. Wipe, Esq., 
Assistant Census Commissioner for Lreiand. 


In accordance with the request of the local secretaries, with the 
permission of the Lord Lieutenant, and the concurrence of his brother- 
commissioner, Mr. Donnelly, the following paper, embodying some of 
the results of the inquiry instituted, in connection with the census, 
into the number and condition of the Deaf and Dumb in Ireland, was 
laid before section F of the British Association. 

In making arrangements for taking the census of 1851, the subject 
of the diseases of the living océupied the attention of the commissioners, 
and preparations were accordingly made by which a return was pro- 
cured of all the persons who laboured under disease, either at their own 
homes or in public institutions, upon the night of the 30th of March. 
It was conceived that such a return would, when properly classified, 
present at one view not only the amount and distribution of disease, . 
but- the maladies to which the inhabitants of this country are most 
exposed at a certain period of the year. 

Owing to the peculiar and anomalous circumstances of this country 
at present—arising out of the state to which it has been reduced. since 
the summer of 1846—it is of great importance, in a social as well as a 
medical point of view, to form some just estimate of the diseased, and 
their proportion to the healthy. Famine, pestilence, and emigration, 
together with a falling-off in the number of births, have lessened the 
population by nearly one-fourth in five years, and from the number of 
adults lost to the country during the period specified, over and above 
the ordinary mortality of such persons, and the extensive emigration 
which is still going forward, the amount of the diseased in either mind 
or body, of the decrepid, aged, and infirm, as well as the orphan and 
the pauper, now thrown for support upon the resources of the country, 
will be found to bear an undue and unnatural proportion to the healthy 
part of the community in Ireland, when tested by the ordinary standard 
of disease in north-western Europe. 

No similar attempt has, I believe, been yet made to collect and 
tabulate the diseases presented on a single day in even a limited por- 
tion of any other country. 

The general return of the diseased may be divided into the per- 
manent and the temporary; and foremost among the former stands 
deaf-muteism. 

Until the present inquiry, no means worthy of credit have been 
adopted to discover the exact number of deaf mutes in the British 
Isles. Computations have been made by writers, and vague con- 
jectures published upon the statistics of deaf-dumbness; but as the 
mode in which these inquiries were conducted has not been explained, 
nor the materials at the disposal of the individuals who undertook them 
exposed, no certainty can be felt as to their accuracy; and moreover, 
it is manifest that statistical investigations for an entire kingdom can 
only be effectually undertaken and properly carried out by the State. 

In an inquiry of this description two great objects present them- 
selves—a physiological and a social. Under the former head the deaf 
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mute may be classed among those afflicted with permanent disease, 
either congenital or acquired, and, as such, the subject demands the 
careful investigation of the vital statist ; and all the causes and pheno- 
mena of the affection solicit attention equally with those circumstances 
attendant upon lunacy, idiotcy, blindness, or any of the other per- 
sistent maladies which affect certain portions of the community in all 
countries. Under the latter head the deaf mute claims the special 
attention of the philanthropist, and the protection of the State, owing 
to the forlorn condition to ~which he is reduced by his affliction, the 
difficulty he experiences in expressing his wants, and his inability 
either to educate himself-or receive instruction through the ordinary 
channels; and also to his constant exposure to crime, from the defect 
of moral training, and the difficulty of impressing upon him a just idea 
of right and wrong. Degraded by his uncontrolled passions, he 1s, 
moreover, frequently the victim of cruelty and injustice; and being 
incapable, without education, of properly understanding or duly 
appreciating the truths of religion, he is reduced to a condition but 
little elevated above that of the brute creation. Alone in the world, 
his faculties undeveloped, and shut out by his unhappy circumstances 
from thoroughly communicating his ideas to the rest of mankind, the 
deaf mute, in an especial manner, claims the sympathies of all. ‘These 
latter considerations, however, are more the province of those whose 
duty it is to provide for such members of the community, as, either 
from their position in society or their afflictions, require the aid and 
interference of the State, and of all who would advance the cause of 
reason, religion, and humanity. 

Viewed in a statistical aspect, the investigation of this species of 
permanent disease leads us to inquire into its extent and distribution, 
and, as far as possible, its causes also; its proportion to the general 
population, and the relative proportion of the sexes affected; the 
education, and susceptibility to education, both literary and industrial, 
of its victims; the class of the community which it chiefly affects; and 
the localities where it principally prevails: in order to see whether 
geological position, soil, aspect, elevation, humidity, dryness, salubrity 
or insalubrity of climate, density or paucity of population, unhealthy 
crowded cities, or open, fertile plains, acquired disease, hereditary 
predisposition, family peculiarity, or the consanguinity of parents, may 
have in any way conduced to its development and propagation. 


Without entering into a minute explanation of the means by which. 


this secondary census of the deaf and dumb was instituted, it will 
suffice to state that, from the kindly manner in which the inquiries 
were received by the community, and the readiness with which the 
information sought for was obtained, aided by the admirable organisa- 
tion of the police force, the returns referring to this form of permanent 
disease are, in all probablity, far more faithful and trustworthy than 
any heretofore presented for other countries. | 

Where any ditficulty arose with respect to the true physiological 
or pathological condition of a case, the examination of a medical man 
was had recourse to; and it is highly creditable to the country prac- 
titioners of Ireland to state, that, although the opinion was requested 
gratuitously, it was almost invariably given in the cause of science and 
humanity. 
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_ True and uncomplicated muteism may be divided into two classes. 
The first is congenital, or that with which the patient is born; it is 
either functional or organic—in the latter case it usually arises from 
some defect of organisation, either in the mechanical apparatus of hear- 
ing, in the auditory nerve, or in the great nervous centre itself. The 
second class is that proceeding from disease acquired subsequent to 
birth, but which occurred so early in life that speech had never been 
fully acquired; or from the deafness being so intense, that speech was 
either entirely lost or greatly impaired in after life. In the latter class, 
the acquired disease, particularly if it occurs within the first few years 
of life, reduces the patient to the position of a mute equally with the 
former, and so places both in the same division in a social and statis- 
tical point of view; but as there are many topics of scientific interest 
appertaining specially to each class, they have, when necessary, been 
kept separate, and the calculations belonging to each are given in 
distinct columns in the several tables of the report. The information 
derived from the parents or friends, as to whether the person was born 
deaf and dumb, must be received with caution, as, in a great number 
of instances, the query is answered in the negative; the relatives and 
attendants being generally unwilling to admit the fact of congenital 
defect, and stating that they were sure the child heard well until it 
was twelve, fifteen, or eighteen months old, although it is not always 
possible, without special attention being directed to the subject, to 
form a decided opinion as to the amount of hearing possessed by an 
infant of such tender age. Upon a strict inquiry, however, it will 
generally be found that the premises do not warrant the conclusion that 
complete deafness did not exist at birth, the instances related being 
usually those in which the child noticed general vibration, such as that 
produced by a piano, &c., and not distinct sounds, like those of the 
human voice; and the more intelligent the class, the more likely are 
these opinions to prevail. All mutes are not totally devoid of hearing 
and, moreover, the visual power in that class being, at a very early 
age, called into special action, attention is often mistaken for hearing. 

4,485 deaf mutes were returned for all Ireland, or 1 in every 1,461 
inhabitants; but it results from calculations, into the particulars of 
which I do not propose to enter in this place, that the exact number of 
the deaf and dumb can never be estimated, from the difficulty of deter- 
mining muteism under two years of age. Hence the Irish, as well as all 
other tables which have been constructed exhibiting the ages of the deaf 
and dumb, are defective, when tested by the ordinary standard of age in 
certain countries; and in Ireland, in particular, this disturbing cause 
acts with especial force just now, owing to the paucity of children 
under five years of age compared with the same class in 1841. Taking 
all the circumstances of the case into account, it is probable that the 
estimate for Ireland would be about 1 deaf mute in 1,500 inhabitants. 

According to the most recently published tables, and the most 
authentic information that can be obtained, the proportion of deaf 
mutes to the population, in all Europe, is 1 in 1,593—a number bear- 
ing a great similarity to the Irish returns. The duchies of Luxem- 
bourg and Wurtemburg, and the kingdoms of Tuscany, Bavaria, Bel- 
gium, and Holland, possess the fewest, while Sardinia, Norway, and 
parts of Switzerland, exhibit the greatest number of deaf mutes in pro- 
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portion to their populations; the average of the former countries being 
1 in 2,209, and of the latter, 1 in.641°9. In some of the Swiss 
cantons the proportion of the deaf and dumb to the population is as 
high as ] in 206, and in those localities it is generally combined with 
cretinism and idiotcy. Ina country like Ireland, completely insulated, 
limited in extent, and possessing great sameness of surface, one would 
not expect that the proportion should alter very much in the 
different provinces and counties; still we find the following varia- 
tions:—In Leinster, 1 in 1,794; Connaught, 1 in 1,689; Ulster, 1 in 
1,487; and in Munster, 1 in 1,469. Deaf-dumbness, arising from all 
causes, prevails most in the rural, and least in the civic portions, or 
those towns whose inhabitants amount to 2,000 and upwards, exclusive 
of workhouses. Thus there are fewer cases in proportion to the 


population to be found in the towns of Drogheda, Carrickfergus, Gal-. 


way, and Belfast, and the cities of Cork and Dublin, the average for 
these places being 1 in 2,884. Generally speaking, the flat campaign 
counties, such as Roscommon, Westmeath, Dublin, Meath, and 
Kildare, present the fewest cases; the average in these being 1 in 
1,950; while Mayo, Limerick, Donegal, Waterford, and Wicklow, and 
also Tipperary, Tyrone, and Fermanagh, the five first lying chiefly on 


the seacoast, and the majority presenting mountain ranges, have a. 


greater number of deaf and dumb, in proportion to their population, 
than the remaining counties, their average being 1 in 1,388, and in 
Wicklow the proportion is as high as 1 in 1,192. Leitrim, Clare, 
Down, and Antrim, are also high. . 

Of the total 4,485 mutes, 4,151 were deaf and dumb, 2,349 males 
and 1,802 females, and 834 were dumb but not deaf. Among the 
former class 3,325 were born so, and 400 became so after birth by 
accident or disease. In 267 instances the precise cause was uncertain 
or unknown, and in 159 cases the persons were at the same time 
paralytic, idiotic, or both. Among the latter class—the dumb, not 
deaf—131 were dumb only without other defect, 45 were paralysed, 
115 idiotic, and 43 both paralytic and idiotic. 

The sexes of the deaf and dumb from all causes, are as 100 males 
to 76°61 females; such being in accordance with the usual law which 
appears to regulate the sexes in this class). Among the congenital 
cases, the proportion is 100 males to 74°62 females; and in the 
acquired, it is 100 to 91°37—-showing in the former an excess of males 
over and above the general proportion of that sex. It must, however, 
be remarked, that according to the present census there is an undue 
proportion of females above males in Ireland. 

Among the sixteen tables inserted in the report, there are two 
which show, by ages and sexes, the occupations of the deaf mutes 
themselves, as well as the employment of their parents. The former, 
exhibited the great variety and extent of arts, trades, and handicrafts, 
upon which the deaf and dumb are capable of being employed, and the 
latter showed that the great bulk of the mutes in Ireland are derived 
from the agricultural and labouring classes. 

Among the subjects discussed in this report is that of marriage and 
its results, as regards the offspring of deaf mutes. In 77 instances one 
parent was deaf and dumb, and in 5 instances both parents; from 
these marriages but two mute children resulted, one to each class. It 
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is remarkable that while muteism is often manifest in several members 
of a family derived from a common stock, the defect is seldom trans- 
mitted direct from parents to children; thus, according to the returns 
of the Hartford Institution, in the United States, we learn that out of 
ninety-one instances where both parents were deaf and dumb, there 
were only four cases in which the children were similarly affected. 

Several tables have been constructed with a view of showing the 
number of mute children born to each family, and the proportion of 
the sexes, where there was more than one mute, the position in the 
family, whether first, second, or third child—in 2,962 instances—the 
result of hereditary predisposition, and the consanguinity of parents, as 
well as the causes of acquired deaf-dumbness and the ages at which 
the diseases or accidents producing such occurred. The state of educa- 
tion, and the number, locality, and date of erection of the several 
institutions for the instruction of the deaf and dumb in Ireland, as well 
as the mortality and causes of death, and even the particular races, 
whether Irish, English, or Scotch, to which the deaf and dumb 
belonged, were likewise "described, all showing with what minuteness 
this interesting i inquiry had been sifted. 

The following are some of the results obtained :—2,512 families 
had one mute child; 287, two mutes; 127, three mutes; 82, four 
mutes; 8, five mutes; in 3 instances there were six; in 1 seven; and 
in I, eight mute children, born of the same family of the same parents. 
Fourteen instances occurred of twins, in which one or both were mute ; 
and families of six and seven had more frequently a mute child born 
among them than families of any other number. In every instance 
the male sex largely predominated, except in cases where the eighth 
child was deaf and dumb, and in these the sexes were about equal. In 
154 instances the parents were related; and out of 281 cases in which 
the influence of hereditary predisposition in the production of con- 
genital muteism was traced, it was shown that in 149 instances the 
taint descended through the father’s side, and in 132 through the 
mother’s. The family history had been traced back in several instances 
to the grandparents, and in a large number to the cousins and col- 
lateral branches. 

Six cases were recorded of persons deaf, dumb, and blind, and a 
great number of instances were related of rare and remarkable cases, 
showing peculiar combinations of deaf-dumbness with other congenital 
or acquired defects. 

As one of the chief objects in making statistical inquiries into the 
condition of the diseased, the destitute, or the helpless, is, that they 
may be either relieved of their infirmities, provided with proper institu- 
tions, or afforded the means of supplying their necessities, the subject 
of the education of the deaf and dumb was carefully investigated. It, 
is unnecessary, for this purpose, to learn the ages of educated deaf 
mutes, but it is of great importance to know the ages of those who are 
still in a state of darkness, because to a large portion of these may still 
be offered the blessings of enlightenment, thereby not only increasing 
their happiness, but supplying them with an additional means of 
support. There were in Ireland, at the time of taking the census, 744 
persons—409 males, and 335 females—either already educated, or 
receiving instruction in some of the establishments for that purpose. 
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The number of uninstructed deaf and dumb was 3,379 persons, 
neither idiotic, insane, nor paralytic—1,936 males, and 1,443 females— 
the total being in the proportion of 1 educated to 4°54 uneducated. 
The provincial summaries exhibit the following varieties:—In Leinster 
there is 1 educated in every 2°88 deaf and dumb; in Ulster, 1 in 4°07; 
in Munster, 1 in 6°68; and in Connaught, 1 in 6°92. 

Among the counties, we find that the greatest amount of ignorance 
prevails in Kilkenny, Clare, Limerick, Donegal, and Fermanagh; and 
those in which the disproportion between the educated and uneducated 
was least, were the counties of Dublin, Tyrone, Westmeath, London- 
derry, Meath, Antrim, Down, and Sligo. No fair deduction can, how- 
ever, be drawn from these proportions, either as to the susceptibility to 
teaching, or the willingness to receive instruction upon the part of the 
mutes, or their friends, in the former counties, as the varying propor- 
tions are evidently due to circumstances appertaining to the means of 
acquiring instruction over which they could not exercise control. By 
far the greatest number of the educated resided in the cities. 

The report is highly interesting as giving the history of the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb from the earliest period to the present 
time. The first educational establishment for the deaf and dumb in 
Great Britain, was that established by Thomas Braidwood, in 1760, 
and which is spoken of in terms of commendation by Dr. Johnson, in 
his Tour to the Hebrides, 

To Dr. C. H. Orpen is due the credit of first drawing attention to the 
education of the deaf and dumb in Ireland.— By a series of public lec- 
tures delivered in Dublin in 1816 he enlisted the charitable sympathies 
of the benevolent, and eventually succeeded in establishing the Na- 
tional Association, together with the institution at Claremont, which 
has since that time been the great means of instructing the deaf and 
dumb in Ireland. 600 children have been educated there since its 
commencement. The next attempt was made in Cork by Dr. Kehoe 
in 1822, but it failed for want of funds in 1846. In 1826, the family 
of Archbishop Magee established the day-school of the Dorset Institu- 
tion. Next in chronological succession we find the Ulster Institution 
for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, and also the Blind of that 
province, which was commenced as a day-school, in 1831, by some 
benevolent individuals in Belfast. In 1836, a large building was 
erected, and boarder pupils admitted the following year; and in 1845 
a much larger institution was built, at a cost of 10,000/., contributed 
by public subscription. 

In 1835, an attempt was made by Mr. A. Craig, of Kilrea, near 
Coleraine, who had himself four mute children, to establish a deaf and 
dumb institution ; in this design he was subsequently assisted by the 
Mercers’ Company, one of the constituent parts of the Irish Society. 
Jt was, however, relinquished in 1835. Ten children were educated 
thereat. , . 

In December, 1842, Miss Wright, a benevolent lady, residing at 
Moneymore, established and has since supported, at her own expeuse, 
an institution for the education of poor mute children. The pupils 
therein are taught to carve in wood, and also learn crochet-work and 
other industrial arts. 


-In 1846, the clergy of the diocese of Derry and Raphoe subscribed 
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a sum of money, by which, with means previously collected by a lady 
in the vicinity, the Strabane Institution was established both as a day 
and boarding school. 

In the same year the late William Nugent Skelley, Esq., the Very 
Rev. Dr. Yore, and the Rev. Mr. M‘Namara, commenced the institu~ 
tions of St. Mary, at Cabra, and Saint Joseph, at Prospect, in the vici- 
nity of Dublin. The former, for females, was opened for the admission 
of pupils in 1847, andthe latter, for males, in 1849. Preparatory to 
the reception of pupils into Saint Mary’s Institution, which is under 
the direction of the sisters of the religious order of Saint Dominick, 
two of the ladies belonging to that establishment, together with two 
mute female children, were sent to the institution for deaf mutes of 
Le Bon Sauveur, at Caen in Normandy, in order to learn the mode of 
instruction taught at that celebrated establishment. The single-handed 
sign-alphabet, similar to that generally used on the Continent and in 
America, is the one taught in both these institutions. In almost all 
the other schools in Ireland the double-handed alphabet is employed. 
The Irish schools in general do not attempt to teach the pupils to arti- 
culate words. 

From 1816 to 1849, a period of thirty-three years, seven schools, 
capable of containing 515 pupils, independent of those already alluded 
to at Cork and Kilrea, have been established, chiefly through the 
instrumentality of private individuals, and are altogether maintained 
by voluntary contributions. This is, we believe, a greater number 
than has been erected in any other portion of the United Kingdom, of 
equal extent and population, during a similar period. The entire num- 
ber educated, or now in course of education, is 1,081. The period of 
instruction has been, on an average, five years; and the school age, or 
that during which the pupils are most susceptible of tuition, is from 
six to fifteen years. It is of great importance to fix this period, as it 
is generally acknowledged by the most experienced instructors of the 
deaf and dumb that, after a certain age, the generality of pupils are not 
susceptible of instruction. 

In concluding the subject of the education of the deaf and dumb, 
the commissioners have suggested the propriety of ingrafting upon the 
system of National Education some institutions for the instruction 
of this class of the community. 

The popular terms for deaf-dumbness are,—deaf and dumb—dummy 
—the silent people—mutes; and in the Irish, Bodhar agus Balbh— 
deaf and dumb. Some interesting instances of persons so circumstanced 
have been related in the Irish metrical romances and bardic histories. 
The Irish medical manuscripts of the sixteenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries abound with notices of diseases of the ear and deafness. 

The subject of race, in so far as it affects the deaf and dumb, is ano- 
ther subject of great interest. It appears that out of 1,671 so afflicted, 
1,198 were Irish, 352 English, and 121 Scotch. The last subject 
which falls to be considered is the mortality of the deaf and dumb. In 
291 instances the cause of death was recorded, and we learn that 72 
persons died of zymotic or epidemic diseases, of which fever, dysentery, 
and small-pox, were the most fatal ; and 135 died of sporadic diseases. 
Consumption was the cause of death in 77 instances ; it is not only the 
most frequent cause of death in this class, showing a proportion of 1 to 
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2°81 of the entire number of specified causes; but the fact thus related 
confirms the opinion, that as deaf-muteism itself is frequently a variety 
of struma, so are the persons afflicted therewith more particularly 
predisposed to diseases of a scrofulous character in after life. 10 met 
with violent or sudden deaths: rather a large proportion, but one 
naturally resulting from the deprivation under which this afflicted 
class all suffer. 

231 deaf mutes were resident in the workhouses of the various 
unions in Ireland, in March, 1851. 33 of these were educated—9 were 
under five years of age; and 158 were from 15 to 40 and upwards, 
and consequently too far advanced in life to be instructed. Of the 
remainder 64 persons—40 males, and 24 females—were of the school 
age, or from 4 to 15, between which age a State provision is made 
for their education ; for according to the Poor Law Act, 6 and 7 Vict., 
cap. 92, 8. 14, it is enacted—“ That the guardians of any union may 
send any destitute person, deaf and dumb, or blind child, under the 
age of 18, to any institution for the maintenance of the deaf and dumb 
or blind, which may be approved of by the commissioners, with the 
consent of the parents or guardians of such child, and may pay the 
expense of its maintenance there out of the rates raised under the 
authority of the said first-recited Act.” As mute children, permitted 
to grow up in ignorance and poverty, must remain a permanent tax 
upon their respective unions, and as they cannot be properly instructed 
except in schools specially constituted for the purpose, we think it 
might be found an eventual economy to have them sent to some of the 
existing seminaries, that they may receive both a literary and indus- 
trial education. 

Although the figures given in the foregoing paper are close approxi- 
mations to the truth, nevertheless until the “ Report upon the Status of 
Disease” (which will form Part III. of the general Census of Ireland 
for 1851) is ready for presentation to Parliament, some slight alterations 
may perhaps occur. 

Having received from Dr. Peet, the superintendent of the institu- 
tion for the deaf and dumb at New York, a letter containing the 
unpublished results of the American inquiry into the state of the deaf 
and dumb, in common with the blind, insane, and idiotic, on the 
authority of I. C. Kennedy, Esq., superintendent of the census, I have 
added it to this communication, 

From it we learn that there were 9,422 white mutes in a popula- 
tion of 19,371,591 persons in the United States, according to the 
census of 1850, or 1 in 2,073; and but 96 of the same class among a 
Sree coloured population of 251,205, or 1 in 2,953. The number of 
blind among the former class amounts to 7,897. A comparison of the 
numbers of deaf and dumb, blind, insane, and idiotic, in the whole 
Union, with the population of the same colour and condition, gives the 
following proportions :— 
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It will be perceived from this that blindness is more prevalent, and 
deafness and insanity less frequent, among the coloured races than 
among the white. The proportion of insane among the slaves is 
remarkably small. Perhaps the returns of the idiotic among the 
slaves are defective, as their large proportion among the free coloured 
seems to show that idiocy is more common among the coloured races 
than among the whites. In a large body of slaves, those only partially 
idiotic, or deaf and dumb, might be forgotten or overlooked by the 
master or overseer (who filled the schedule), being, in many cases, 
still useful hands, while the blind and insane would be more likely to 
be remembered. 

It appears that the deaf and dumb and the blind are most nume- 
rous in those States from which the emigration is greatest (the 
Central and New England), and least in those States whose population 
receive accessions from immigration—showing that comparatively few 
of these two classes of persons are carried along with the stream of 
emigration, In California, Utah, and Oregon (omitted in the fore- 
going calculations on account of their recent settlement and peculiar 
circumstances), where the population consists almost wholly of recent 
immigrants, there are only 6 deaf and dumb, and 2 blind, in an aggre- 
gate population of 184,370. New Mexico is also omitted in these 
calculations, its population being of a peculiar character, chiefly a mix- 
ture of Spanish and native Indian races, with but few Anglo-~ 
Americans, 





On the Progress, Extent, and Value of Steamboat Building and Marine 
Lingine Making on the Clyde. By Joun Strane, LL.D. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Belfast, 
7th September, 1852. | 


Or the many sources of progress and prosperity which have characterised 
Scotland, and particularly its western districts, during the last fifty years, 
there is, perhaps, none more conspicuous than the business connected 
with the construction of steam vessels and marine engines. This in- 
dustrial interest, unlike that of the manufacture of cotton, of silk, or of 
wool, deals chiefly with articles of home produce, and exerts its labour 
_and intelligence on materials which, in their primary condition, are the 
| products of our own soil, and manipulated by our own workmen. It 
11s a species of manufacture, too, which necessarily requires greater skill, 


Pos 
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and, consequently, higher remuneration, than are requisite for the more 
common manufactures of the country, and hence it has proved a source 
of great wealth to some, and of comparative comfort to all connected 
with it; while, at the same time, it has created for the districts 
wherein this branch of industry is located, a constant and remunerating 
employment for the more active, industrious, and intelligent class of 
the inhabitants, 

The construction of steam vessels is, in comparison to other manu- 
factures, a business of yesterday. It is at this moment just forty years 
since the tiny “ Comet,” the first passenger steamboat which ever sailed 
in Europe, made its trial trip from Glasgow to Greenock, amid the 
hopes of its sanguine projector, and the sneers of many a self-interested 
and sceptical skipper. It was a boat of only thirty tons burthen, and 
boasted an engine of three-horse power. Small, however, thongh the 
attempt was, it was enough to prove that the idea was a practical one, 
and a few years had not passed over before the steamboat became as 
much a necessity as any other human invention. Although the history 
of the steamboat is one of the most modern of our social discoveries, it 1s 
marked by many striking eras. In form, it was first limited to a wooden 
hull, a single engine and paddle-wheels; it now boasts hulls of iron, 
double engines, and screw propellers. In speed, it was, in the begin- 
ning, scarcely equal to that of the old lumbering stage-coach; at present 
it reaches fifteen to sixteen miles an hour, and with a regularity 
almost equal to a railway. At its outset, its operations were limited 
to the navigation of rivers and inland lakes; in a few years it cautiously 
extended itself along the coast, and for a considerable period it has — 
successfully braved the ocean. 

To whatever individual the honour may be justly assigned of 
having given the first idea of applying the steam engine to the pro- 
pelling of boats or vessels, it cannot be denied that the first successful 
effort to render this idea practically available was made by Henry Bell, 
on the river Clyde; and it is satisfactory to think that the district in 
which the first successful essay was made has continued to be the 
ereat seat of the manufacture of marine engines and steam vessels, 
For the purpose of illustrating the progress, the extent, and the value 
of this most important branch of Scottish industry, let me attempt to 
place before you the result of the investigations which I have lately 
made in relation to this matter. And first, let us shortly advert to 


The Progress of Steamboat Building and Sailing on the Clyde. 


As I have already stated, it is just forty years since the first steam- 
buat was built on the Clyde, and up to the present period all the 
steamers employed in the navigation of the river, its firth and estu- 
aries, have been constructed either at Glasgow, Greenock, Port- 
Glasgow, or Dumbarton. Although for some years these river steamers 
were both limited in number and small in size, I find that in 1831 the 
number of steam vessels then regularly sailing from the Clyde amounted 
to 55, with an aggregate tonnage register measure of 4,905, while in 
1835 the vessels had increased to 67, and the tonnage to 6,691. Since 
that period the steamboat traffic from Glasgow has nearly doubled, as 
the following figures will best illustrate :— 
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Number and Register Tonnage of Steamers engaged in Trafic on the River 


Clyde during the Year ending June, 1852. 





























Number. Tonnage. | Total. 

Trading Steamers ............ 39 8,643 8,682 

Passenger GO. —.....0000-. 31 2-022 2.505 
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93 11,992 
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From the foregoing table it appears that, in the course of seventeen 
years, the number of regularly employed steamboats has increased from 
67 to 93, and the tonnage from 6,691 to 11,992, While this, no 
doubt, exhibits a great and growing progress of the steamboat traffic 
between Glasgow and the various places with which it thereby com- 
municates, it gives no idea whatever of the extent and magnitude to 
which steamboat building and marine engine making have reached 
during these few years past. Previous to the last ten years, in fact, 
these branches of industry on the Clyde and elsewhere may be said to 
have been in their infancy, but no sooner was the problem of ocean 
steam-navigation solved, than a stimulus was given to the construction 
of steam vessels altogether extraordinary. The following tables, which 
have been constructed from returns made to me by the various ship- 
builders and engineers in Glasgow, Dumbarton, Greenock, and Port- 


Glasgow, will best illustrate the 
Extent of Steamboat Building and Marine Engine Making on the Clyde. 


Taste I.—Number of Steam~Vessels and Power of Marine Engines built or made 
at Glasgow and Neighbourhood from 1846 to 1852. 


















































Number of Vessels. Tonnage. Engines’ Horse Power. 
Years. : Vessels 
Wood.| Iron. | Total. Paddle Screw, Total.| Wood. | Iron. | Total. oe oe Total. ee pro 
Clyde. 

ei Wi | |, | |. | iy | em |... |.e4d0 |, 2400 | S00 
Ge ae Wy 11 11 Ae 11 6,152 | 6,152 2,650 | 2,650 eae 
BS48...| (oes 13 13 10 3 13 4,464 | 4,464 |2,810 | 2,081 | 4,891 580 
$849...) 04 16 16 13 3 16 9,799 | 9,799 2,756 | 2,756 120 

| 1850... 16 16 9 7 16 7,255 | 7,255 | 1,660 | 2,237 | 3,897 180 
1851... 20 20 ay 9 20 14,321 | 14,321 4,299 | 4,299 140 
m352...; 1 | 35 36 15 21 36 200 | 22,733 | 22,933 | 2,140 | 6,026 8,166 3,400 
otal: 1. 123 43 | 193 | 200 |70,441 | 70,641 | 6,610 | 22,539 | 29,149 | 4,720, 


1 | 122 | 128 80 








From the foregoing table it appears that, during the last seven 


years, there have been constructed, or are now constructing, at 
Glasgow and its neighbourhood, 123 vessels, of which 1 was of wood, 
122 of iron, 80 paddle and 43 screw; consisting of 200 wooden ton- 
nage, 70,441 iron tonnage, 6,610 horse-power engines for wooden hulls, 
22.539 horse-power engines for iron hulls, and 4,720 horse-power 
engines for vessels not built in the Clyde. 
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Taste Il.—Number of Steam- Vessels and Power of Marine Engines built or made 
at Dumbarton from 1846 to 1852.* 
ce rn a SS a 






































Number of Vessels. Tonnage. Engines’ Horse Power. 

Yeats. | Vessels 

Wood.) Iron. | Total. |Paddle|Screw.| Total.| Wood. | Iron. | Total. Weve ao Total. sat 

Clyde. 
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Totals| ... | 68 | 58 | 20 | 38 | 58 | ... [29,062 /ea761| ... | 3615] 3615 | 200 — 





From the preceding table it appears that, during the last seven 
years, there have been constructed, or are now constructing, in Dum-- 
barton, 58 vessels all of iron, 20 being for paddles and 88 for screws, 
and having a tonnage of 29,761; and that during the last three years 
3,615 horse-power engines have been made there for iron hulls, and 
200 horse-power engines for vessels not built on the Clyde. 


TasLe II].—Number of Steam-Vessels and Power of Marine Engines built or 
made at Greenock and Port-Glasgow from 1846 to 1852.+ 












































Number of Vessels. Tonnage: Engines’ Horse Power. — 

Years. z sagas Vessels 

ood.} Iron. | Total. |Paddle|Screw.| Total. | Wood. | Iron. |. Total. Hull, Hull, Total. pig. 
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Totals} 138 53 66. 4) 25 ae 18,131. 29,071 47,202 129 5,439 55a 40a 
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* Previous to 1850, there were no marine engines made in Dumbarton. The 
engines for the vessels built there being furnished by the engineers of Glasgow or 
Greenock. Now that the making of machinery has fairly been started, there will be 
a considerable increase to the workmen employed. ; 

fT Since the returns were received, and the tables prepared, a large addition has 
been made to the steamboats and marine engines in progress of construction, particu- 
larly at Greenock and Port-Glasgow, and consequently affording wages to ‘an addi- 


tional number of workmen. This branch of industry is, i oe 
greater and greater strides. y 1s, in fact, making every day 
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From the foregoing table it appears that, during the last seven years, 
there have been Guns crete ds or are now in progress of construction, at 
Greenock or FPort- Glasgow, 66 steam vessels, of which 13 were of 
wood and 53 of iron, 41 paddles and 25 screws; consisting of 18,131 
wood tonnage, and 29,071 iron tonnage, 129 horse- -power engines for 
wooden hulls, 5,439 horse-power engines for iron hulls, and 4,514 
horse-power engines for vessels not built on the Clyde. 


TapLe IV.—Number of Steam-Vessels and Power of Marine Engines built or 
made at all the Ports on the Clyde from 1846 to 1852. 









Number of Vessels. Tonnage. Engines’ Horse Power. 
Years. Vessels 
Wood.| Iron. | Total. |Paddle|Screw.| Total.| Wood. | Iron. | Total. se ae Total. oe 
Clyde. 
1946... .. | 17 | 17 | 14 | 8 | | .. | 7125| 7,125] .. | 2,490! 2490 | 300 
1847...) 3 23 26 21 5- 1.26 5,485 | 11,514 | 16,999) ... 3,770 | 3,770 410 
1848.. 2 32 34 23 ll "34 2,117 | 10,292 | 12,409 |,.2,810 | 2,721 | 5,531 934 
1849..., 1 22 23 17 6 23 285 | 11,513 | 11,798]... 2,906 | 2,906 380 
1850 3 29 32 14 18 82 | 4,813 | 18,791 | 18,604) 1,725 | 3,482 | 5,207 620 
1851 1 41 42 22 20 42 2,402 | 25,322 | 27,724) ... 6,169 | 6,169 940 


73 3,229 | 49,716 | 52,945 | 2,204 | 10,055 | 12,259 | 5,850 


247 | 18,331 |129,278 |147,604 | 6,739 | 31,593 | 38,832 | 9,434 














Totals} 14 | 233 | 247 | 141 | 106 








On examining the foregoing table it will be found that, during the 
last seven years, the steam vessels built and the marine engines made, 
including those at present constructing, have been as follows :— 
Number of steam vessels built— wood hulls, 14; iron hulls, 288; in 
all, 247; of these 141 were paddles and 106 screws. The tonnage of 
the wooden steamers amounts to 18,331, of the iron to 129,273. The 
engines horse-power in wood hulls was 6 739, the engines’ horse- -power 
in iron hulls was 31,593; while there was “of engines’ horse-power, 
constructed for vessels not built on the Clyde, 9,434; making a grand 
total of 247 steamers, amounting to 147,604 tons, and of engines 
47,766 horses’ power. 

From these tables also may be gathered the fact, that wooden hulls 
for steamers are giving place to those of iron, and that the screw is 
more patronized than the paddle. Of the whole vessels constructed 
during 1852, or in progress of construction, at the various building- 
yards on the Clyde, amounting to 73, only 4 were of wood, while the 
proportion of screws to paddles is as 43 to 30. 

Before leaving the present extent of the branch of industry under 
consideration, it may, perhaps, be as well to state that, in addition to 
the steamboats and marine engines constructed on the Clyde, there has 
been, and is at present, a large business carried on in steam dredgers 
and iron punts, not only for maintaining and extending the Clyde 
navigation itself, but also for improving other rivers and harbours, On 
the Clyde alone there are at present, in daily use, 5 dredging machines, 
4 of these having one row of buckets, and the other two; the average 
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horse-power of the 4 is 20 each, and the average draught of water 
4 feet 2 inches, capable of dredging to a depth of 18 fect, the cost 
being about 4,000/. each. The draught of the double bucket machine 
is 5 feet 1 inch, and can dredge to the depth of 22 feet; its cost was 
8,0002. At this moment one engineering house in Glasgow is engaged 
in constructing a dredging machine of 20 horse-power for Riga, and 
another of similar power for Copenhagen. The advantages arising 
from the use of such machines may at once be appreciated when it is 
mentioned that in 1824, when the first steam dredger was set at work 
in the Clyde, the average depth of water at ordinary tides was scarcely 
10 feet; whereas at present the average depth is above 17 feet. 


Having now given some idea of the extent of steamboat building, 
&c., on the Clyde, let me next attempt to arrive at some probable idea 
of its value and importance as a branch of the business and industry of 
the district.in which it is located. This, however, is a more difficult task 
than it would appear at first sight to be, arising from the great variety 
of circumstances which affect the price of different sizes and kinds of 
steamers, and particularly from the great difference occurring in what 
may be designated their general and cabin furnishings. As a proof of 
this I may mention that, of the 14 ocean steamers for the British and 
American Royal Mail Service, which were all built and fitted out in 
the Clyde, and which commenced at a cost for each ship of about 
50,000/., the last, from increased size and power, reaches upwards of 
110,000/., an increase of price far greater than the increase of power 
and tonnage. From all I can gather from those best conversant with 
the subject, I am inclined to assume, as an approximation to the truth, 
the following prices :— 

Wooden hulls of all sizes, irrespective of the cost of engines, boilers, 
and machinery, and exclusive of all furnishings, 14/7. per ton; iron 
hulls as above, 12/. per ton. The general and cabin furnishings, as I 
have already stated, are so various, according to the employment 
intended for, and style of finish, that no price per ton can be named as 
a general rule. It may be said to range from 6/. to even as high as 
15/., but I shall assume the average of all kinds to be 8/.* 


* T have been furnished with the cost in detail of a vessel of 604 tons, and of 
320 horse-power engine :— 
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— 13,337 

320 horse-power engine at 420... ...scsesnceonsascoandencereressivacsorosros 13,440 

Silver plate, crystal, crockery, bed and table linen, and Zi 

, ‘ z 2,233 

Sheward’s dé pantament a soi yudiotansdecsidsrsvosteratectonn aeons. Bs } ee 
£29,000 


The above shows that while the hull cost 13/. per ton, the furnishings cost 97. per 
ton, and the plate, &c., 3/. per ton. 
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The. cost of engines also varies greatly according to size, description 
of engine, and style of finish. Contracts will be taken at from 25/. to 
50/. per horse-power. I shall assume 35/. as a fair average. Proceed- 
ing, then, upon this hypothesis, the value for the whole seven years 
will be as follows :— 


Wooden hulls, tonnage 18,331 at £14 ........ £256,634 
Tron do. do. DOO ss LD. vi heaes 1,551,276 
General furnishings, &c. 197,604 ,, Soa 1,180,832 
Marine engines ............ AT 766), FSS ces 1,661,810 








£4,650,552 
Showing an annual average of £664,364. 


If, however, we take only the two last years’ completed work, and 
include in it what is now constructing, the annual average for these 
two years will be 1,253,636/. 

While this certainly looks a large sum, it by no means fully exhi- 
bits the value of this branch of industry, for the above sum only repre- 
sents new vessels and new machinery, and has no reference whatever 
either to the enlargement of vessels or to the ordinary and extraordinary 
repairs made on the old. | 

To show that the amount of steamboat repairs in the Clyde must 
be very considerable, I may state that, in the course of five years, one 
steam-ship which originally cost 29,000/., paid 12,5002. for repairs, or 
upwards of 10 per cent. yearly of its value; and that another steam- 
ship during seven years, originally costing 37,000/., paid 12,7002. for 
repairs. Of these repairs the carpenter got 9,526/., the engineer 
12,405/., and sundry other parties 3,269/. 

If, from the want of data, we only approximate the value of this 
industry, we can at least state the number of persons employed in the 
various building-yards and engine-shops connected with the construc- 
tion and repair of steam-vessels on the Clyde. At present the number 
employed is as follows :— 





Glasgow Sees ness. 22 8.b8.. GEE ash. dear 6,210 
Greenock and Port Glasgow ou... cece 3,250 
Dain PaKtOW 2.62 osccc..0 Me se ee 1,360 

Ma ME coir Searin, 53 cosmos sendente 10,820 


Here, then, we have the fact that this branch of industry gives 
work and support to no less than 10,820 individuals; and when we 
consider the high wages given to many of the engineers, and the re- 
spectable rate of remuneration paid to even the lowest persons engaged 
in this business, it is perhaps not too much to assume that the average 
of the wages paid to all classes of men and boys will amount to at least 
16s. per week, and, consequently, the trade circulates 8,656/. weekly, 
or 450,112/. annually, of wages. 

Although these figures show an amount of labour and wages 
assuredly large, still they do not at all exhibit the whole of the labour 
and wages employed in the trade. In addition to the workmen 
enumerated as employed immediately by the ship-builders and engi- 
neers themselves, there are a vast number of others employed in the 
supplementary part of the business, For instance, it may be stated 
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that, with the exception perhaps of Mr. Robert Napier, almost all the 
other engineers in Glasgow and Dumbarton are dependent on other 
parties for castings of brass and iron, and especially for what are called 
heavy forgings; while all employ a large class of joiners, painters, 
carvers, gilders, upholsterers, sail-makers, &c., for finishing and deco- 
rating their vessels. Taking all into consideration, it is quite plain 
that this trade, although so new, is already one of the greatest import- 
ance to Scotland and the country at large, and from the rapid strides it 
is now making, it is destined to be one of the great sources of employ- 
ment and wages in the west of Scotland.* 

Before closing this rather imperfect paper, perhaps I may be 
pardoned for stating that, amidst all the substantial benefits which are 
accruing to the country in general, and to the Clyde in particular, 
from the establishment of the great and industrial art whose rise, pro- 
gress, and value we have just been considering, it is, at the same time, 
satisfactory to reflect that, in the progressive advancement of the 
steamboat may be seen far more important results than any of a 
merely economical or pecuniary nature. With the progress of steam 
navigation is, in fact, linked the progress of humanity in all that is 
useful, intellectual, and moral. By the power of this agent many of 
the prejudices, superstitions, and false opinions of the previously 
isolated families of the world have already been partially removed ; 
and in its still further improvement and extension, we may safely 
calculate on increased blessings for the whole human race. Would it 
be too much to hope that, through the influence of this agent, we have 
one of the best and mightiest missionaries of intelligence, civilisation, 
and peace ? 


* The wages paid to these, say 3,500 to 4,000 persons, engaged in the supple- 
mentary part of the steamboat making and furnishing, may be fairly assumed to be 
little less than 4,000/. weekly, which, when added to the sum stated above, will show 
that the wages connected with this branch of industry will probably amount to from 
12,0002. to 13,0002. per week. And when it is recollected that the whole cotton, 
woollen, flax, and silk factories of Lanarkshire, having 918,395 spindles and 18,811 
power-looms, only employed, in 1850, 24,885 persons—of whom only 5,759 were 
males—we shall have a better idea of the importance of this great branch of industry 
to Glasgow and the other ports of the Clyde. 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
Parliamentary Return, May, 1852. 
No. 335. 


A Return of the Number of Accidents on all the Railways in Great Britain 
and Ireland, from the 1st of July to the 31st of December, 1851, and the 
Number of Passengers conveyed during that period. 























Killed. Injured. 
Servants Servants 
Passen-| of Com- Tres- Total. Passen-| of Com- Tres- Total. 
gers. | panies, | passers. gers. | panies, | passers. 
&e. &e. 
Prom Causes een 8 hee anomie PST TERE SE Vitae Se ae 
their own control.... 
Owing to their own 
misconduct, or want 9 32 me 41 14 ll oh 25 
Of CAWHOW:. se.5cs0sui ces 
By crossing or ae ae 33 33 9 9 
ing on the railway... 
LORIE oc vatassheswaesvsipeiss aie ny 1 1 


The number of Passengers conveyed during the half-year amounted to 47,509,392 





Consequently one Passenger was) Kalled in .....1....cd0sesesssosdssedsoessenntosseses 2,796,000 
one Pe MEARE CE LiVe “incase mors ostdvpuczandcoommcadeenet 209,000 
The length of railway open on the 30th of June, 1851............ 6,698 miles 
a8 is 3lst of December, 1851.... 6,890 ,, 
‘Increase during the half-year............ 1925+ ,, 


THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anv DISTRICTS ok ENGLAND. 


The Marriages for the Quarter ended the 30th June, 1852, and the Births and 
Deaths for the Quarter ended the 30th September, 1852, 


AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


Tuis return comprises the births and deaths registered by 2,190 registrars in all the 
districts of England during the Summer quarter ended September 30th, 1852; and the 
marriages in more than 12,000 churches or chapels, about 3,228 registered places of 
worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 624 superintendent registrars’ 
offices, in the quarter that ended June 30th, 1852. 

The return of marriages is not complete; but the defects are inconsiderable, and 
_approximative numbers have been supplied from the records of previous years. 

The marriages, births, and deaths in the return exceed the average; so that the 
result is mixed ; indicating great activity in all the sources of employment, but no 
general diminution of the causes of mortality. 

MaRRIAGES.—80,014 persons were married in the quarter ended June 30th, 
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1852; and thus 40,007 new families were established, or 5,286 more than were es- 
tablished in the corresponding quarter of 1848. The proportion of persons married 
to the population was 1,766; of marriages 883 in 100,000; while the average num- 
bers are respectively 1,656 and 828. The increase in the marriages appears to be 
general; but it is the greatest in London, where the marriages in the quarter were 
6,713, or 1,304 more than the marriages in the corresponding quarter of 1848. In 
Hampshire, Devonshire, Somersetshire, Cheshire, Lancashire, Durham, Cumber- 
land, and South Wales, and generally in the ports from which emigrants sail, an 
unusual number of marriages was celebrated. 

BrrtHs.—151,193 births were registered in the quarter ended September 30th, 
1852. The number slightly exceeds the high number registered in the corresponding 
quarter of 1851, and is greater by 31,371 than the number registered in 1840, when 
it is believed the registration.was more imperfect than itis now. Within the last 
twelve months 621,260 children have been enrolled on the national registers. The 
rate of births in England is influenced by the seasons; it is higher in the first than 
it is in the last two quarters of the year, in thé proportion of 34 to 31. Thus, taking 
one year with another, the annual rate of births per cent. in the spring quarter is 
3°411, in the summer quarter 3°147 ; the rates in 1852 were 3°516 and 3°294. 

InerEASE oF PopuLation.—As 151,193 births and 100,497 deaths have been 
registered in the quarter, the natural increase is 50,696, which is at the rate of 3,899 
weekly, and 557 daily. The natural increase is less than it has hitherto usually been, 
not through any diminution in the number of births, but by the increase of deaths 
from epidemic causes. 


Marriages, Births, and Deaths, returned in the Years 1840-52 and in the Quarters 
of those Years. 












YEARS...... 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850*| 1851 | 1852 














SS ee a foe ee 





























Marriages ...... 2 
BITGhS eases 
Deaths” s.2...5: 
MARRIAGES. 

Quarters ended x 

the last day of 
Manel: cosseseo ses 26395| 24447) 25860) 25285) 26887) 29551 31417) 27480) 28398} 28429} 30567} 32619} 32933 
UUNCY Rocce es 80786) 32551} 80048} 31413) 34268} 35300} 37111) 35197; 84721! 35844} 39204) 38498] 40007 
September ..:... 29221) 29397) 27288) 28847) 31675} 35003 35070| 32439] 32995| 338874) 37636] 387155} ... 
December ...... 36263) 3861011 35629) 38573] 39919) 438889 sui 40729) 42116) 48736) 453381] 45468 

Biktus. 

Witcete Wiese specs 132305/1337201135615]136837}143578] 1430801145108 |146453/139736] 153772 1445511 573741161776 
UNG “aseeescAbeee 129059]129884)134.096)131279]13694.1)136853)1494.50)1890721149760/1538693 155865'159138 159136 


September ...... 119822/123868/123296}128161) 1380078)132369 138718/127178 140359)135223 146911)150584 151193 
December ...... 121117|124686)124732}131048) 130166)1381219 Tea 183204)135471 rod 








DEATHS. 
WMianelisaacsccecees 98896] 99069) 96314) 94926)101024) 104.664) 89484)119672)120032)105871} 98418110544.6|106682 
JituIe eae eaeece 90339} 86134} 86538] 87234) 85337} 89149] 90231/106718) 9972'7|102153) 92875) 99639}100813 
September ..,...| 80822} 75440) 82339} 76792! 79708) 74872|101663| 93435] 87638]135235| 85846} 91600]100497 
December ...... 89630} 83204} 84328] 87493) 90864) 80681|108937|103479| 92436} 97594! 91847) 99248 





* The numbers up to 1850 have appeared in the Annual Reports. 


ETSI LIES LE RL SS EELS ESE DI TBST IT RESIS DT TE PN TPS IE SS LS TLE FSS SAT FE CSET BRE TS FN EP YET EE ESS EPS 


Emricration.—Emigration has proceeded with increased activity. The emigra- 
tion from the United Kingdom went on through the summer at a rate which, if it 
continue the same, will sensibly reduce the population. 109,236 persons left the 
ports at which there are Government emigration officers; 62,579 sailed for the 
United States, 7,116 for British North America, 38,601 for the Australian Colo- 
nies, and 940 for other places. 8,335 emigrants sailed from Irish, 5,976 from 
Scotch ports. 94,925 sailed from English ports, namely, 70,012 from Liverpool, 
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3,125 from Plymouth, and 21,788 from London. ‘The destination of 14,956 of the 
emigrants from London was Australia. 1t is well known that a large proportion of 
the emigrants that sail from the port of Liverpool are of Irish birth.* 


Price or Foop.—It will be observed in the table below that the average price of 
wheat has been 41s. 2d., and that butcher’s meat has been slightly dearer than it 
was. 


The Average Prices of Consols, Wheat, Meat, and Potatoes, also the Average Quantity 
of ale sold and imported Weekly, in each of the five Quarters ended September | 
30th, 1852. 


Wheat soldin| Wheat and 





the 290 Cities | Wheat Flour Average Prices 
Average |andTownsin| entered for of Meat per lb. at Potatoes 
Average| Price of England Home Con- Leadenhall (York Regents) 
Quarters | Price | Wheat per | and Wales | sumption at and Newgate Markets per Ton at 
- ended of Quarter in making |Chief Ports of (by the Carcase). Waterside 


Consols.| England Returns. |Great Britain. Market, 
and Wales: |—._.. a SOouth wark, 
A N uar- 
verage Number of Quar Beef. Wisttioe: 


ters Weekly. 





1851 
Sept. 30.| 964 | 40s. 7d. 74,714 91,040 3d.—5d. |3$d.—53d.| 90s.—110s. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 4$d.| Mean 100s. 


Dec. 31. | 972 | 36s. 7d. | 109,506 47,986 3d.—5d. |3$d.—53d.| 65s.—75s. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 43d.| Mean 70s. 





1852 
Mar. 31.| 973 |40s.10d.| 95,532 27,540 | 34d.—5d. |3$d.—53d.| 60s.—80s. 
Mean 41d. | Mean 4$d.| Mean 70s. 


June 30.| 998 | 40s. 10d. 87,949 54,675 | 34d.—4 3d. | 33d.—5}d.| 85s.—110s. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 43d. |Mean 97s. 6d. 


Sept. 30.|100 | 41s. 2d. 78,712 67,912 | 34d.—5d. | 4d.—6d. | 80s.—100s. 
Mean 43d.| Mean 5d. | Mean 90s. 


Note.—The total number of quarters of wheat sold in England and Wales for the 13 weeks 
ended September 30th, 1851, was 971,276; for the 13 weeks ended December 31st, 1,423,582; 
for the 13 weeks ended March 3lst, 1852, 1,241,921; for the 13 weeks ended June 30th, 

1,143,339; for the 13 weeks ended September 30th, 1,023,251. The total number of quarters 
entered for Home Consumption was, respectively, 1,183,523; 671,803; 358,024; 710,780; and 
882,850; the second total, however, embraces the returns of 14 weeks. 








ES TL NE FEE TD 


STATE oF THE PusLtic HeattH.—100,497 deaths were registered in the quarter 
ended September 30th. This number greatly exceeds the number of deaths in any 
of the corresponding quarters of previous years, except 1846 and 1849, when 101,663 
deaths and 135,235 deaths respectively were registered. The excessive mortality in 
the summer of 1846 was the result of an extensive epidemic of summer cholera and 
diarrhoea; Asiatic cholera was epidemic in the summer of 1849 ; and in the present 
quarter the chief causes of the increase of deaths were the same as were in operation 
in 1846. The temperature of summer in 1846 was high; and the summer of 1852 
exhibited great variations; on July 5th the temperature exceeded 90°, and through 
the month of July was 5° above the average; heavy thunderstorms were observed. 
The two subsequent months were colder or warmer than the average of the season. 

Cholera, of the epidemic, or perhaps the Asiatic form, broke out in Warsaw, as 
well as other cities on the continent, and created some alarm in England while 
diarrhoea and summer cholera were prevailing. 


* Return with which the Registrar General has been favoured by the Emigration 
Commissioners. 
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In Lonpon 1,433 deaths from diarrhoea, and 127 deaths from cholera, were re- 
gistered in thirteen weeks. Diarrhoea, which had been fatal to 20, 10, 19, 13, and 17 
persons in the five weeks ended July 3rd, when the mean weekly temperature was 
between 52° and 60°, rose, after the weekly temperature suddenly ascended to 71°, 
and remained above 65° or 60°,—to 31, 48, 94, 125, 213, 201, 208 in the 7 weeks 
ended August 21st. On the week following the deaths from diarrhoea fell to 125, 
and the deaths from cholera were 15. It was then observed in the report on the 
health of the week, that in the interval between the two great epidemics of Asiatic 
cholera, in the years 1832 and 1849, on the continent a partial outbreak occuired, 
which did not reach England; and a hope was expressed that, upon the present 
occasion, this country may enjoy a like immunity. 

The deaths by cholera in London, during the five summer quarters of 1848-52, 
were 153, 12,847, 87, 188, 127. In the thirteen weeks of the past summer small- 
pox was fatal in 231 cases, measles in 129, scarlatina in 668, hooping-cough in 244, 
and typhus in 52°0. 1,672 persons died of consumption, 26 women died of metria, 
and 55 of other diseases incidental to child-bearing. Aun epidemic of boils prevailed, 
which is rarely fatal, but is indicated by the increase of deaths by carbuncle. 21 
deaths were directly referred to intemperance, 28 to delirium tremens, only 1 to 
privation. The deaths by poison were 23, burns and scalds 24, hanging and suffoca- 
tion 65, drowning 114, fractures and contusions 162, wounds 20. 

The annual rate of mortality in the 117 London and other chief town districts, 
for the summer quarters 1842-51 was 2°536 per cent.; for the summer quarter of 
1852 it was 2°590. The annual rate of mortality in the other 507 districts of the 
kingdom was 1°826 and 1°908. The increase was rather less in the town than it 
was in the country districts. 


Deaths in the Summer Quarters. 
a a a 
1842 | 1843 | 1844] 1845 | 1846 | 1847/1848! 1849 | 1850 11857 ee 1852 


1842- 

















—_-|——__ 


In 117  Districts,) 
comprising the \ 39409/36953/38933/386139) 51405'494.79/43445| 78159142777/46061 462760} 51635 
chief towns ...... 
In 506 Districts, com- 
rising chiefl ripeco a a 
a ae | 42930)39839)40775/38738) 50258/43956/44317) 57205/43267145539| 446819 48862 
country parishes } 

















Potaboisaeti cok: 82339) 76792/79708|74872| 101663 |934351877621135364. 86044191600 909579) 100497 


| 
ee 


Population, Deaths, and Mortality per cent. in the Summer Quarters of 
11 Years, 1842-52. 








Population Enumerated Annual | Annual 
Deaths Rate of Rate of 
in 10 Mortality | Mortality 
Summer of 10 in the 
June 6-7th, March 31st, Quarters, | Summer | Summer 
| 1841, 1851, 1842-51. | Quarters, Quarter, 
1842-51, 1852. 














In 117 paces Come | 
prising the chief>| 6,612,958 7,795,882 | 462,760 | 2-536 2°590 
towns | 

In 506 Districts, com-: 3 
prising chiefly small ae 
towns and country (| 9991,190 | 10,126,886 | 446,819] 1-826 | 1-908 
parishes 


Pere e rare rocereroeas 


Cree nrc reee mons 





ees, 





—— 


All England ........ 15,914,148 | 17,922,768 | 909,579 | 2-112 2°190 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table lb of the Deaths in London from ali Causes, Registered in the September 
Quarters of the Four Years, 1849-52. 


Quarters ended Sept. Quarters ended Sept. 





CAUSES OF DEATH. CAUSES OF DEATH. 











1849. | 1850. | 1851. | 1852. 1849. | 1850. | 1851. | 1852. 
MER CAUSES Sos. decies emer « 27, LOOM, 578 2887 13ND oScrefula. 2.26... 85 80 : 95 106 
Re ARES reer 27,080 {11,520 [12,837 | 13,007 Tabes Mesenterica..| 282 | 2388) 251 | 279 
Pee en non” LY 1,506 | 2,508 | 1,688 | 1,672 
I. Zymotic Diseases. ...|17,763 | 3,011 | 3,854) 3,723 sumption...... i ? 
Hydrocephalus ....| 893 | 357 | 348] 406 
SPORADIC DISEASES. JAY ailek Cea ney ISA ee ee 184 fe ipa 130 
IIl. Dropsy, Cancer, and Apoplexy Si ovevetelsleiionets 282 23 .293 283 
aken Diseases of 5401 574 | 571 | 555 Paralysis .......... 248 | 245 | 239 | 234 
uncertain or va- Delirium Tremens.. 61 58 35 28 
Hable Seat -..... ; (ONG eae ann cus # 1 2 2 
111. Tubercular Diseases. . | 2,266 | 2,183 | 2,377 | 2,463 Heitenay. soe ee ee eeees MT 7 a ce 
: iseases oftheBrain CTANUS . cccccvcsvee 
pure Spinal Marrow, } 1,581 | 1,372 | 1,894 | 1,423 Insanity: sajercics teres 20 20 33 27 
Nerves,and Senses | Convulsions........ 512 | 422) 444) 504 
V. DiseasesoftheHeart {| 455 | 424] 418) 464 Disease of Brain, &c. 166 145 138 137 
and Blood-Vessels | Wok ericarditis eeieecioreisic 22 25 27 20 
Vin Diseases of the ANEUFISM, 5... 50565 19} 20 21 14 
Lungsand of the 1,211 | 1,032 | 1,163 | 1,148 Disease of Heart.... 414 379 oe 430 
other Organs of 2 Vi. Lary ngitis cece een ece 33 43 28 3] 
Respiration BYonch itis. “so... 422 | 380 | 469 | 382 
Vil. Diseases of the Sto- Pleurisy.....+...++. ,20 z4 33 31 
mach, Liver,and (| g61 | 748| 803 846 PN ewminmonia yam .emc 587 439 | 478 | 544 
other Organs of POLS ies oie Anrar 62 88 66 AN 
Digestion ...... Disease of Lungs, &c| 77 63 89 89 
VIII. Diseases ofthe Kid- 143} 166 | 131 | a4 |] VII. Teething............ 153 12] 152 | 1838 
Oe ee | Quatise Yai larsis laste clove 20 16 14 7 
PX. Childbirth, Diseases , 118 116 119 108 Gastriitise... «css «ste 22 32 34 22 
ofthe Uterus, &c. f EQUehitis: 2.5 a. 135} 106) 114) 13) 
X. Rheumatism, Dis- Peritomitisays cise - 43 07 44 47 
a San Ne Bones} 84} 100] 94) 119 Auseivest..y5. 5. oo? 29} 85] 385] 35 
Sorits, GEN. e.5 Ulceration (of In-t} 3) 28 32 33 
XI, DiseasesoftheSkin,.} 15 16 20 26 testines, &c.).. J] | ‘ a 
Cellular Tissue,&c § f eTaia®.5.%. estate 28 21 33 23 
XII. Malformations...... 49 43 37 48 Ileus eyes petseees 40 33 33 39 
XIII. Premature Birth &)} 364] 3870] 406) 415 Intussusception....} 18 8 12 1] 
Debilityss « &:.. f é | Stricture of the In- | 6 13 10 9 
KON, AROpYiie ar. as cee ome 458 | 361] 416 | 408 _testinal Canal... § : 2 
ST ee ed ae eae eames aa 558 | 439] 502 510 Dis. of Stomach, &c.| 78 53 82 60 
Ravi WiG chal den Eso. os 184} 115 Sone ail ase 9 of Pancreas Fe ue me a 
: eieatt CMaliitisis octet ses 7 7 
pa ter islence, ts Tntem”} 450 | 450 | 447 | 536 Jaundice .......... 41| 52] 41] 59 
Seance: eee i Disease of Liver. 156 | 125 | 189) 164 
P Disease of Spleen . se 2 ] 2 2 
: VE Nephtitises aaa... 7 JO 7 6 
Nephria (or Bright’s 2 j 
eee Siva RO Xisre orcs oie7s 78 | 109} 243; 281 Deca She on = Re 29 25 
Mieasless ci shnect. Ae) Nee 260) 129 NSenuiigtany cersrs cterce 4 3 l 2 
Seanatinn nn acces a. 386 | 316] 291 | 668 Ditabetesinn sc sean oe. 8 9 10 8 
Hooping Cough ....} 428} 300 | #860 | 244 Stone ..... ie ee 8 6 6 5 
(CHOU paneer ea 76 57 46 74 Cy stitisurecentnsaon - 10 8 b) 6 
MBMEGOM oe ores Sis ots 67 5y 7a) 72 Stricture of Urethra! 12 16 11 13 
Diarrhoea .accia..ox 60 2,457 | 1,161 | 1,456 | 1,433 Dis. of Kidneys, &c. 64 8] 66 5Y 
Dy seneerys ics. ae oc. 208 73 67 68 | AX... Patamenia... << oicse. 2 2 ] 6 
Cnoleiiipaseeeanenee 12,847| 87 | 188} 127 Ovarian Dropsy ... 14 20 15 14 
MNS TAZ Ae «ss o1s crs ate i) 9 7 3 Cn 61 57 15) 55 
Purpura and Scurvy 13 9 14 1] Dis. of Uterus, &c.. 4) 37 48 33 
ING Oh wat ster Teese te ie as 4 6 7 5 DS Aieh itis se. se ae. oe : ] 2 ie 
Remittent Fever.... 24 17 38 21 Rheumatism ...... 44 53 46 74 
Infantile Feverf .... 15 8 17 10 DiseaseofJoints,&c.| 37 46 46 45 
Mavaplnlnsy te ecrotesels ses TNO ee 47 4a O27, eso20hliie Sol, SCanbuncle, +22 sce; 2 2 4 i 
Metria, or Puer- Philecmois os aera 7 3 6 2 
peral Fever, see 33 33 34 26 Disease of Skin, Ke. 6 4 10 9 
Chitdhirth26 j | XVII. Intemperance...... 15 16 i3 21 
Rheumatic Fever, | 13 16 | 12 Privationp.~ 5 teas. 12 2 3 1 
see Rheumatisin j ; Want of Breast 
Brysipelastieanenias 99 65 76; 04 Milk, see Priva} 69 57 67 | 101 
Syphilis scarwerasssee 7 33 23) 24 tion & Atrophy 
Noma or Canker, | 3 9 5 Neglect a. cscsiies 3 ! at ‘ 
see Mortification J Cold, see Privation.. 1 1 2 
Hydrophobia ...... AFP RR (RM Nee ae Boieoites 600420527 21 26! 10] 23 
lis Hemorrhage 3.4..¢ 56 60 43 49 Burnsand Scalds .. $2 26 35 34 
Drops yi. teen teicite 203 | 191 77°\. 183 Hanging &e. 222: 35 53 43 65 
IADSCESB tat cccess secsiets re ie a a Drowning 7. coc oes. 96 G4 89} 114 
Wile. nsstiecrs Rasiety 2 Fracturesand Con- : : 
isbulay sccm asieceteets b) 4 7 4 EWSIONS Josie .e \) 13h | 187} 156 | 162 
Mortification ...... 33 39 47 35 Wroundss.es4..4 00.) 18 19 21 20 
Cane is ies same hots 200 | 238 | 244 | -235 Other Violence aati 18 19 9 13 
GOUE Fess re tase et a, 14 }2 Causes not specified] 59 58 50; 104 




















* Underthe head of “ sudden deaths,” are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause 
has not been ascertained or stated; re also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terms, such as 
‘found dead,’’* natural causes,” &e. -, &C. 

+ In the years previous to 1848,“ Worms” and “Infantile Fever’ were classed together. The former, of 
yery rare occurrence, is now placed to diseases ofstomach, &c. 
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1853. | Miscellaneous. G1 


REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 5th January, 1852 and 1853; showing the Increase 
or Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 373, vol. xv.) 


[From the “ London Gazette.” ] 





Years ended 5th January. 
Sources of Revenue. 


1852. 1853. Increase, Decrease. 












































£ ES ca £ 
Customs 5h... hs bre ices 18,761,069 | 18,695,382 ee 65,687 
BGIRC Pi. BSR, ccctorasspacert tasenes 13,093,170 | 13,356,981 263,811 ase 
<8 10) ne ona ce ronan ea ere 5,933,549 6,287,261 300,/12 aay 
BOD, Aa ee checks tannin eeswunes 3,563,962 3,377,843 ae 186,199 
Property. Tax: x... ORES S : 5,304,923 5,009,637 204,714 ae 
POSE-O MICE ota c5sBessciaesuerectens 1,064,000 1,022,000 fer 42,000 
Crow Gams 545 .cttoc aeiecancs 150,000 260,000 110,000 es 
Miscellaneous | .....¢26..cd.0500 172,241 293,729 121,488 
Total Ordinary Revenue | 48,042,914 | 48,802,833 | 1,053,725 293,806 
Imprest and other Moneys. 643,410 634,063 a 9,347 
Repayments of Advances.... 802,943 1,031,297 228,354 
Total Income........ 49,489,267 | 50,468,193 | 1,282,079 303,153 
Deduct Decrease ........... Ee er ae wan er 303,153 
Inerease-on the Yar .i05.60:..c00rcesscevscaes 978,926 
Quarters ended 5th January. 
Sources of Revenue. 
1852. 1853. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ Es) 2 
CUSEOIS > ead) ee ita yt 4,559)512 4,541,384 oe 18,128 
Beeise ~ 4a) evi d estiadecsth 3,552,970 3,539,646 ny, 13,324 
UE) 1. re Piss ahctantcittte 1,427,485 | . 1,615,029 187,544 as 
SES. eee HO a eee rein ae re Pa : 1,185,922 1,419,873 29d;901 
ERODCEEY PAK oo iecsisentos cease nice 367,956 468,238 100,282 
HOSE OMICO ico issei cei egies 246,000 272,000 26,000 
Crow Lands c.iiisicccrc.00.8..0 40,000 80,000 40,000 
WESCEUSNCOUS 9305.20. seed ones 30,574 32,008 1,434 
Total Ordinary Revenue 11,410,419 11,968,178 589,211 31,452 
Imprest and other Moneys. 117,545 142,938 25,393 ses 
Repayments of Advances .... 372357 1 491,995 119,624 
Total Income........ 11,900,335 12,603,111 734,228 31,452 
Deduct, Deceeases tics. 2758. ehe0p eikoccseinncense 31,452 
Increase on the Quarter wo... eee 702,776 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this account in 
the quarter ended 5th January, 1853, was 12,631,747/. The total charge upon it 
was 7,716,669/., leaving a surplus of 4,915,078/. 

The surplus Revenue, after providing for the charge on the Consolidated Fund, 
and for the payment of Supply Services in Great Britain, in the quarter ended 5th 
January, 1853, was 474,918/. 


92 Miscellaneous. ; [Mar. 


CORN. . 

Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each — 
Week of the Fourth Quarter of 1852; together with the Monthly, Quarterly, and — 
Yearly Average—( Continued from p. 374, vol. xv-) 

[Supplied by the Controller of Corn Returns. ] 
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Weekly Average. 
Weeks ended on a Saturday, 

as Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. ; 
s. d aa s. d. s. d. s. d. :. d. a 
October OE is BO eas 388 9 O7e 4. 97 80, 6 83 10 30 0 ; 

Or iiteen cere el SO. oo 27, 8 7 36 28. 10 34 0 30 4 

BO wae eee camee| Os LO 27, 8 is 0 30 1 34 1 30 4 

Ps 38 8 28 8 17 10 25 8 34 2 30 9 

30) use deeds. |) SOM D 29 5 17 6 96 0 34 7 31 6 

Average for October......--| 38 6 98 1 ae’) 98 2 34 1 30 6 

INGWemMbermON setae ees = |e OOM 29 9 18 3 24 10 35 3 33 5 

NG 50 00 Gog oars 06 39 11 30) 22 18 7 Zin. 35 4 32 6 

QO aidietaiee ees 40 0 30 6 18 9 29° 9 35 («6 33 3 

OW warseaitecesiee| | AO a0 30° 7 18 6 vga | 35 2 32 3 

Average for November......| 39 11 30 3 18 6 27° 4 35) 3 32 10 
December 4 ..... yee i. 27,1580 0 18 5 30 11 35 5 | 32 8 i” 
Ties 4 eae oe eee 29 9 18 7 26 11 35 4 31 10 i 
WS alors quae eee Ao, ah) 29 9 18 6 29 2 34 6 32 0 2 
25 sosseeeeeeee| 45 11 | 29 9 18 6 29 4 34 11 32 4 7 

Average for December...... 43 3 29 9 ts..6 29 1 35 0 | 32 2 
—_— —. —— | — | — —— 4 

Average for the Quarter ....} 40 5 29°33 18 2 28 2 YI i RE ES 

Average for the Year 1852 ..| 40 9 28 6 19) a 29 10 32 3 30 7 








Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months ended 
10th October, 5th November, and 5th December, 1852; the Quantities Entered for 
Home Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in 
Warehouses at the close thereof.—( Continued from p. 374, vol. xv.) 


(From the “ London Gazette."’] 











WHEAT. 
uantities entered for Home * 
Months Imported, Q Consumption, In Bond at the Month’send. 
ended. 


Foreign.| Colonial.| Total. | Foreign.| Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 
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1852. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. ‘ 
10th Oct.| 213,553 | 1,950 | 315,503 | 313,703 | 1,950 | 315,653 2,458 1 2,459 | 
5th Nov.| 414,325 | 5,889 | 420,214 | 414,325 | 5,889 | 420,214 2,458 1 2,459 
5th Dec.| 401,085 | 4,066 | 405,151 | 401,380 | 4,065 | 405,445 2,164 1 2,165 
WHEAT-FLOUR. 
I a Quantities entered for Home : 
Months mported. Consumption. In Bond at the Month's end. 
ended. iia i ee ae Thee oly 
Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 
1852. cwts. cewts. cwts. cewts. ewts. ewts. cwts. ewts. ee 
10th Oct.} 286,209 | 12,198 | 298,407 | 286,209 | 12,198 | 298,407 ef 7 14 
5th Nov.| 260,795 | 24,246 | 285,042 | 260,795 | 24,246 | 285,042 7 7 14 
5th Dec.| 154,072 | 15,734 | 169,806 | 154,072 | 15,734 | 169,806 7 7 14 
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CURRENCY.—Continued. 


Country BANKS. 


Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in England and Wales 
in each week, ended on a Saturday, for the Fourth Quarter of 1852. 
[Compiled from the ‘‘ London Gazette.” ] 

——— 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
8 














Date. Private Banks. Joint Stock Banks, Total. 
1852. 

Webs 2. aie caac: 3,636,500 3,032,977 6,669,477 
Me Oe ee 3,827,080 3,105,824 6,932,904 
Shes eaten 3,904,871] 3,159,353 7,064,224 
ena 2 eRe 3,894,690 3,077,673 6,972,363 
sii eo Gauitin Re 3,867,599 2,980,743 6,848,342 

INGVs. Osasuna 3,850,756 2,993,999 6,844,755 
Sones Ec eerie: 3,813,627 3,006,909 6,320,536 
Scegey” | Rae eres, 3,756,726 2,983,962 6,740,688 
seg lan eee 3,698,717 2,931,948 6,630,665 

Dee. cae... ; 3,670,280 2,911,232 6,581,512 
rally || Gienene a 3,647,619 2,910,803 6,558,422 
Be os ROA 3,642,541 2,918,270 6,560,811 


Fs: Sere 3,632,016 2,916,002 6,548,018 
| : 


Fixed Issues—Private Banks, £4,655,619; Joint Stock Banks, £3,409,987. 











Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Scotland and Ireland 
during the Months ended the 30th of October, the 27th of November, and 
the 25th of December. 





















































ScoTLAND. 
Date. £5 and above. Under £5. Total. 
1852. £ £ Lf 
Oct. 30 ea nee 1,257,230 2,363,453 3,620,689 
ENON eo vakecees tes Returns incomplete | Returns incomplete | Returns incomplete 
Dec. 29 scsestseen 1,273,612 2,490,449 3,764,064 
IRELAND, 
Date. £5 and above. | Under £5. Total. 
1852. £ £ £ 3 
Ot: “S048 es. 2,447,993 3,098,479 5,546,472 
INOV.827-7, 08 2,417,663 3,205,487 5,623,152 
Dee. 25 fo 2,408,296 $5,271,144 5,685,441 





Fixed Issues—Scotland, £3,087,209; Ireland, £6,354,494. 
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Fifteenth Anniversary Meeting of the Statistical Society. 
Session 1852-53. 


[Held at No. 12, St. James’s Square, London, Monday, 21st March, 1853.] 


Tue Riaut Hon. Lorp Overstone, President, in the Chair. 


The Secretary read the following Report of the Council on the 
progress of the Society during the past year:— 


Report of the Council. 


Tue Council of the Statistical Society have the satisfaction of render- 
ing to the Fellows a very favourable Report of the transactions of the 
past year. 

The Society has received a further accession to the number of its 
Members. The increase by new elections having been twenty in 
number, and the decrease by deaths and withdrawals fifteen, there is a 
balance in favour of the Society of five additional Members. 

The Council regret to state that among their losses by death are 
two of their most esteemed Members, G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S., 
Treasurer of the Society, and Joseph Fletcher, Esq., one of the 
Honorary Secretaries. 

The Council feel assured that the Fellows will unite with them in 
an expression of profound regret at the loss which the Society has 
thus sustained. 

Mr. Porter, it will be recollected, was Joint Secretary of the Board 
of Trade, and author of various works relating to statistics and political 
economy, of which the most extensive, the most useful, and the most 
widely known, is ‘“*The Progress of the Nation.” Several valuable 
statistical essays from his pen, appeared in Lardner’s Cyclopedia, and 
in the Companion to the Almanac, between the years 1834 and 1845, 
H's first work of importance was that on the Nature and Properties of 
the Sugar Cane; his last literary effort, in a separate form, was the 
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translation of Bastiat’s “Sophismes Economiques.” He also con- 
tributed to the transactions of this Society a series of most valuable 
essays, commencing with the year 1838, and ending with the year 
1852. The Progress and present extent of Savings’ Banks in the 
United Kingdom ; the Influence of Education as shown by Criminal 
Returns ; the Agricultural Statistics of Ireland ; a Comparative State- 
ment of Prices and Wages during the years from 1842 to 1849; an 
Examination of the recent Statistics of the Cotton Trade of Great 
Britain; the Self-imposed Taxation of the Working Classes in the 
United Kingdom; and the Accumulation of Capital by the different 
Classes of Society, are among the most recent of Mr. Porter's contri- 
butions. The extent and value of the statistical information which 
these essays contain, and their direct bearing upon some of the most 
important social questions of our times, have caused them to be as 
highly appreciated by the public at large as by the Society to which 
they were originally addressed. Other valuable papers, on the Syste- 
matic Collection of the Statistics of Agriculture; on the Census of 
1841, and on the Ages of the English Population according to that 
Census ; and a paper on Railway Statistics make up the number of 
Mr. Porter’s contributions on subjects of immediate interest to our 
own countrymen. His papers on Mining Industry in France, pub- 
lished in 1838, on the Mining Statistics of France, published in 1844, 
and that on the productive Industry of Paris, which was read before 
the Statistical Section of the British Association at Belfast, on the 
2nd of September, 1852 (the day before his death), and published in 
the Journal of this Society in December of last year, evince both 
the deep interest which he took in the material progress of our nearest 
continental neighbours, and the accurate and extensive knowledge 
which he possessed on that subject. 

The Council feel that this enumeration of Mr. Porter’s contribu- 
tions to the Journal of the Society must constitute in the eyes of its 
Fellows the most welcome tribute they could offer to his memory. 

The Council have ordered these essays to be bound up in a separate 
volume, and to be placed on their shelves, partly as a permanent 
tribute to his memory, and partly for the convenience of those who may 
wish to peruse his valuable papers in a collected form. 7 

Mr. Fletcher, our late Honorary Secretary, was a Government 
Inspector of British Schools, but had previously filled more than one 
public office, with the greatest credit to himself and advantage to the 
public. His first official employment was as Secretary to the Commission 
of Inquiry relative to the Hand Loom Weavers. He subsequently 
filled the same office in connection with the Children’s Employment 
Commission, and was the author of the interesting and instructive 
Reports on that subject. His appointment as Inspector of Schools 
took place in 1844; but that important post, though it entailed 
upon him the duty of furnishing that series of voluminous reports in 
which he displayed so much industry, ability, and sound judgment, 
joined to so deep and abiding an interest in the great work entrusted 
to his hands, was not permitted to impair his efficiency as an officer of 
this Society, nor did it prevent him from rendering valuable services to 
the British Association as Secretary to its Statistical Section. He 
was also Editor of the Journal of this Society, to which his contribu- 
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tions on the Municipal Institutions of the Metropolis, and on Moral 
and Kiducational Statistics, fill two considerable volumes on the shelves 
of our library. 

The Council, in virtue of the powers conferred upon them by the 
14th regulation, proceeded to fill up the vacancies occasioned by the 
deaths of Mr. Porter and Mr. Fletcher by appointing Benjamin 
Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., Treasurer of the Society, in lieu of Mr. Porter, 
and F. G. P. Neison, Esq., as Honorary Secretary, in lieu of 
Mr. Fletcher. Dr. Guy, one of the Honorary Secretaries, has been 
appointed Editor of the Journal. The Council have also appointed 
Mr. Cheshire to fill the office of Assistant Secretary, vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. T. J. Brown. 

The Meetings of. the Society during the past year have been 
exceedingly well attended; and some of the subjects brought forward 
for discussion have excited an unusual degree of interest. Since the 
last anniversary of the Society eleven communications have been read 
and discussed ; they have been nearly equally divided between the 
important department of Vital Statistics, in which the Journal of the 
Society, from its commencement, has been extremely rich ; and sub- 
jects having a direct bearing upon the science of political economy 
and the inquiries which are most calculated to interest the statesman. 

The contributions belonging to the department of Vital Statistics 
consisted of an interesting paper by Mr. Neison, on the Rate of Mor- 
tality in the Medical Profession; of a valuable communication by 
Colonel Sykes, on the Mortality and Sickness of the Bombay Army, 
during the years 1848-9, followed by an elaborate essay on the Vital 
and Medical Statistics of Chittagong, by J. A. Bedford, Esq.; of a 
paper by Mr. Farr, on the Influence of Elevation on the Fatality of 
Cholera; of a Translation by A. S. O. Massey, Esq., of a Treatise on 
the Statistics of the Insane, Blind, Deaf and Dumb, and Lepers in 
Norway, from the pen of Professor Holst, and of a paper by 
Dr. Hubertz on Mental Diseases in Denmark. The communications 
which have been mentioned as having a more direct bearing on the 
science of Political Economy, are a second paper by Dr. Guy, on the 
Kiffect of the Remission of Taxes on the Revenue in the Thirty Years, 
from 1822 to 1851 inclusive, and a paper by the same author, on the 
Relation of the Price of Wheat to the Revenue; an Essay on the 
Valuation and Purchase of Land in Ireland, by John Locke, Esq., 
and the valuable paper by Mr. Farr, on the Income Tax, which has 
so recently engaged the attention of the Society. Mr. John Crawford’s 
paper on the History and Consumption of Tobacco, and a paper on 
the Population of the Colony of British Guiana, as enumerated on the 
31st of March, 1851, being the substance of a Despatch from Governor 
Barkly, complete this enumeration of the transactions of the Society 
for the past year. The Society is indebted for this last communication 
to the courtesy of Earl Grey during his tenure of the office of Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. The Council have also the pleasure of stating, 
that the Statistical Section of the British Association, last autumn, was 
unusually well attended, and that many highly interesting papers 
were submitted to it, of which several either have appeared, or will 
appear, in the pages of the Journal of this Society. 

As the Journal now amounts to fifteen volumes, the Council have 
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authorised the Honorary Secretaries to take the necessary steps for 
preparing a general index ; in which useful work, they are happy to 
state that some progress has been already made. 

The financial condition of the Society is very satisfactory. All its 
sources of income for the past year exhibit an increase over the cor- 
responding items in the account of the previous year. The subscrip- 
tions have increased by 76/., compositions by 21/., and the sales of the 
Journal by 20/.; making a total increase for 1852, of 117/. over the 
receipts for 1851, and of 75/. over the average of the last. five years. 
The total receipts for the year ending 31st of December, 1852, 
amounted to 808/. 2s. 2d., the total expenditure to 8307. 16s. There 
was, therefore, an excess of expenditure over income, of nearly 232., 
which will be found to correspond with the difference between the 
balances in hand at the beginning of the year 1852 and 1853 respec- 
tively, in the annexed balance sheet, signed by the Auditors. The 
excess of expenditure over that of the previous year, is 171/., and over 
that of the average of the last five years, 93/. Of this sum of 1711., 
86/. has been applied to the discharge of liabilities, and 26/. in the 
purchase and repair of book-cases. Among the liabilities cleared off 
last year, there 1s one for printing the Journal amounting to 671. 6s. 4d. 
After discharging this liability, there remained (as will be seen by a 
reference to the annexed balance sheet) a further liability to the 
Society's printer of 3040. 1s. 6d. The Council are happy to state, that 
this debt has been subsequently cleared off, without encroaching upon 
the vested capital of the Society, and so as to leave a sufficient balance 
in hand to meet all current expenses; and there is now a prospect not 
only of being able to pay the expenses of the Journal as they occur, 
but also of maintaining the Socicty in its present favourable position 
of not having a single liability of any kind. This favourable financial 
condition is attributable in part to the increase of income already 
referred to, and in part to an advantageous arrangement which the 
Council have entered into with the Institute of Actuaries, by which 
their income in future years will be increased upwards of 1002. per 
annum. ‘This arrangement, which consists in granting to the In- 
stitute of Actuaries the use of the Society’s rooms at certain defined 
times, when they are not required for the service of this Society, on 
condition that the Institute of Actuaries shall share certain expenses 
hitherto borne exclusively by the Statistical Society, is believed to be 
advantageous to both the contracting partics, and will enable the 
Council to make those additions to the library of the Society, which 
they have so long felt to be necessary. The Council are deeply 
impressed with the importance of improving this essential part of 
every well-conducted society, and have accordingly already given their 
best attention to this subject, and have voted a sum for the purposes 
of the library. They continue to receive considerable additions to 
their collection of books from scientific societies, at home and abroad, 
and from the heads of government departments, as well as at the hands 
of individuals. 

The Council, in conclusion, beg to offer to the Fellows of the 
Society their congratulations on its favourable condition and prospects, 

The President addressed the Meeting at considerable length on the 
subject of the Report, and in the course of his speech delivered a lucid 
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and able exposition of the objects of the Society, and of the principles 
and utility of statistical science. 

Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., moved, and Colonel Sykes seconded, 
the adoption of the Report; and a ballot having taken place for the 
President, Council, and Officers for the year ensuing, the following was 
declared to be the list :— 


President. 
The Right Hon. Charles Earl Fitzwilliam, K.G., F.R.S. 


Treasurer. 
Benjamin Phillips, Esq., F.R.S. 


Honorary Secretaries. 


W. D. Oswald, Esq. | W.A.Guy,M.B. | F.G. P. Neison, Esq. 
Council. 

James Bird, M.D. Francis G. P. Neison, Esq. 
Sir John P. Boileau, Bart, F.R.S. William Newmarch, Esq. 
Lord Alfred Churchill W. D. Oswald, Esq. 
John Towne Danson, Esq. The Right Hon. Lord Overstone 
Rey. E. Wyatt-Edgell The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
William Farr, Esq. Oxford; F.W.S., V.BoA-S. 
The Right Hon. Charles, Earl Fitzwilliam, | Benjamin Phillips, Esq., F.R.S. 

K.G., FSR.S. Thomas Henry Sutton Sotheron, Esq., 
J. W. Gilbart, Esq., F.R.S. MSPs 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. | Sir G. Staunton, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 
W. A. Guy, M.B. Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, F.R.S. 
James Heywood, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. Sir J. Emerson Tennent 
Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. Thomas Tooke, Esq., F.R.S. 
Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. | John Ingram Travers, Esq. 
W. G. Lumley, Esq. Lord Harry George Vane 
The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, F.G.S. | John Waller. Esq., M.P. 
John Melville, Esq. The Right Hon. Lord Wodehouse 


The names printed in Italics are those of new Members of Council. 


The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie then moved, and Sir George 
Staunton, Bart., seconded, a vote of thauks to the Chairman for his 
assiduous and valuable services to the Society during the two years of 
his tenure of office; and the same having been carried unanimously the 
Meeting adjourned. 


f June, 
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Administration of Oivil Justice in British India, for a period of Four 
Years, chiefly from 1845 to 1848, both inclusive. By CoLonEL 
SyKes, F.R.S. 


I susBMITTED to the Statistical Society, on the 20th March, 1848, 
‘tables of the administration of civil and criminal justice in British 
India for a period of four years, together with details of the nature 
and constitution of the several courts, their functions and powers. On 
the 11th August, 1848, I submitted to the Statistical Section of the 
British Association at Swansea*, a similar series of four years, with 
a view to show how far the results of the two periods corresponded. 
I now submit a third series of four years, embracing in all twelve 
years; and, as the whole will give the numerical details of a long 
period, if the results be found to have a certain degree of uniformity 
it may be legitimately asserted that, to a certain extent, normal 
conditions have been established. I am glad to say, that these rela~ 
tions and consequences are manifest in the third series; and it may 
be broadly stated that the Act of 1833, enjoining upon the East 
India Company the extensive employment of natives in places of trust 
and responsibility, has been eminently successful, so far as their aid 
in the administration of justice is concerned. The present tables from 
the different Presidencies, like the former, want a common character ; 
but, as the forms of tables which were sent to India some years 
ago to be adopted by all the Company’s courts in India, have now 
been directed to be brought into use, it is believed, that for the 
future the uniformity of system will admit of rigid comparisons being 
established, not only between one court and another of the same 
Presidency, but between the returns from the different Presidencies. 
Instead of giving the results of the operations of the several tribunals 
for each year separately, I have thought it better, for the sake of 
condensation, to give the aggregate results of the four years, 1845- 
6-7-8, and the per centages upon the aggregate. And first with 
respect to the Bengal Presidency.—The total number of cases admitted 
and readmitted in these four years, inclusive of 44,920 depending, 
on the Ist January, 1845, was 540,327. The total number disposed 
of in this period was 431,679, and 62,777 were transferred between 
the different courts, leaving undisposed of, on the 31st December, 
1848, an aggregate of 45,8777 cases, a small increase on the first three 
years ; the chief accumulation of arrears having taken place in the 
courts of the Zillah and city judges, and Principal Sudder Ameens, 
although the city and Zillah judges transferred to other courts 
annually rarely less than 10,000 cases. The Sudder Ameens dimi- 
nished their arrears from 1,650, in 1845, to 1,381, in 1848; and the 
Moonsifis diminished theirs from 35,449 cases to 31,078 cases. The 
two minor courts, therefore, got through their business faster than the 
superior courts, but this may be attributed to their limited -juris- 
diction for small amounts. One very satisfactory feature in the 
returns is, the very large number of cases which were mutually 


* See Journal of Statistical Society, February, 1849. 
+ There is a typographical error of six suits somewhere, 
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arranged; even in the great interests at stake before the Sudder 
Adawlut, by Table VIIL., it would appear that 45 cases were settled 
to the satisfaction of both parties; and in the lower courts there were 
no less than 51,186 cases. The defaults are not satisfactory, for 
there are 67 in the ultimate court of appeal, and 101,616 in the lower 
courts, seeming to indicate that there must have been a great amount 
of vexatious litigation. The per centage of the work done of the 
431,679 cases by the different courts was as follows :— 










Number of Cases Per Centage of 





























Tribunals. Bea a whole work done. Or One in 
Sudder Adawlut .....cicssencdeseasere- 1,785 0°41 242 cases 
Zillah and City Judges ......0... 13,119 3°04 So's-I55 
Principal Sudder Ameens ........ 34,999 8ll $2333 
Sudder AMEENS .,.....sssscseseeeeees 8,314 1°92 52°70 55 
WI OOS UT S34 risicsisnccatlibervestebesveuteteess 373,462 86°52 1] 





MOAN: SreccuvouscMimae: 431,679 100°00 











We hence see that the highest appellate court did not do a-half 
per cent. of the whole work, and only one in every 242 cases came to 
the court. The European Zillah judges did 3 per cent. of the work, 
and the remaining 964 per cent. of the work was done by the native 
judges ; the principal Sudder Ameens 8 per cent.; the Sudder Ameens 
less than 2 per cent., and the Moonsiffs 862 per cent. Why the 
Sudder Ameens should have done less work than the European 
Zillah judges is not explained. The above remarks relate to original 
and appeal suits; but the quality of the work done will best be shown 
by the respective amounts of the appeals from the decisions of the 
tribunals—as exhibited in the following table :— 


Bengal—Appeals against Decisions of 




















Namib Per Per 
° oe Sal i Number | Number Per Centage | Centage 
Appealable Appealed | Reversed |Centage| Reversed | Reversed 
in. Four in Four or p- or to Total 
Years. Years. Modified. | pealed. | Modified | Appealable 
of Appeals.| Cascs. 
Zia SRAGES bids toh sisnnasases sae 1,080 Dale. eke 13:2 its 
Principal Sudder Ameens|. 28,520] 3,669 152714) 1258 34°6 4°4 
Sudder Ameens..........00.... 6,087 7 25301 £9G 1 379 345 13°1 
NOOTISIES 7.61 suinongenassesiens 230,482 | 34,964 | 11,207 | 15-1 32°0 4°9 





From the Zillah judges’ courts the total number of appeals was 
1,188*, but as 108 were depending at the end of 1848, only 1,080 
appeals were decided by the Sudder Adawlut, of these, 13°2 per cent. 


* Vide Table III. 
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were reversed or modified; but as 382 cases were remanded to be 
re-tried, the want of confirmations against the decisions of the Zillah 
judges really amounted to 48°5 per cent. The Principal Sudder Ameens 
had 3,669 cases appealed to the higher courts, and 1,271 reversed or 
modified; the per centage on the whole appealable cases was, therefore, 
12°8 per cent., the per centage of the appealed cases reversed was 34°6 
per cent.; but the per centage of reversals to the whole appealable cases 
was only 4°4 per cent. The Sudder Ameens appear to have been the 
least efficient of all the judicial officers, European or native, for in only 
6,057 appealable suits, 2,301 were appealed, and 797 reversed or modi- 
fied ; so that the per centage appealed was 37:9, the reversals 34°5 per 
cent., and the per centage of reversals to the whole appealable cases, 13°1. 
Although the per centage of the appealed cases reversed is not greater 
than that of the Principal Sudder Ameens, yet the per centage of the 
appealed cases, and of the reversals, is so much greater than in any 
other court, that there would seem to be some cause for it, which de- 
mands inquiry. The great mass of business was performed by the lowest 
courts, those of the Moonsiffs, and very creditably to them. Out of 
230,482 cases, only 15-1 per cent. were appealed ; and though 32 per 
cent. of the cases so appealed were reversed or modified, it was less 
than in any other court, and the reversals were less than 5 per cent. 
of the whole appealable suits. Table V. gives the average duration of 
a suit during the four years under review in the different courts; and 
considering the great interests with which the Sudder Adawlut only 
acts, a chancery suit, which ranges in duration from 1 year 4 months 
and 16 days, in 1846, to only 9 months and 12 days, in 1848, may not 
be looked upon as unreasonably long. In 1848 the Zillah judges took 
1 year 8 months and 27 days to each suit; but in 1845 the time was 
only 8 months and 11 days. The Principal Sudder Ameens increased 
the average time of a suit gradually from 6 months and 23 days to 9 
months and 18 days. In a similar manner the Sudder Ameens in- 
creased theirs from 4 months and 17 days to 7 months and 13 days, in 
1848: an additional subject for inquiry. The Moonsiffs, with their 
mass of business, diminished the average time of a suit from 4 months 
and 10 days to 3 months and 28 days. 

The suits appealed to the Sudder Adawlut in four years amounted 
to 2,120, inclusive of 420 depending, on the 1st January, 1845; of this 
number, 1,785 were disposed of, leaving 385, on the Ist January, 
1849; so that this court had not allowed any accumulations of arrears. 
The value of these suits was nearly 53 millions sterling, 5,479,124. 
The value of the original suits before the other courts was nearly 16} 
millions sterling, 16,447,045/.; and the value of the appeals before 
these courts was 1,396,486/. Table VII. gives the value of the suits 
before the Sudder Adawlut arranged in five denominations of value ; 
and it may cause surprise to find, that 323 of these are for sums 
under 50/., while for sums above 1,000/. there are 521 suits, 

The subjects of the suits chiefly, as at the other Presidencies, 
relate to debt and land; but, unlike the other Presidencies, there is 
a disproportionate number connected with religion, caste, &c. 

As the population of the Regulation Provinces of Bengal is esti- 
mated at 36,848,981, there was one suit to every 341 souls annually, 
or one suit to every 752 families, at 44 souls to a family. 
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Tasie IV. ‘ 
Description of Original Suits. 
Connected with Connected with Connected with Connected with 
Land. Debt. Caste, Religion, &c. | Indigo, Sugar, &c. 
BS45 5% 25,100 65,824 11,617 713 
1646. cave 25,333 58,035 12,295 669 
TOA 24,681 57,210 12,228 ' 662 
S48) us 23,056 53,837 11,396 446 
TABLE V. 


- Average Duration of a Suit before the several Tribunals according to the 
Average Number of Decrees. 





1845. 1846. 1847. > 1848. 


























Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. ........ Ls PicohS shod owl, caliGislucd ogi <l dll illo 

Zillah and City Judges... GS... 1.0-4d~ ie | seer 1 1g 27 

Principal Sudder Ameens............ G6 23 1.0.6 .5239 8° 7: 29.1.0 -O 118 

Sudder AMEENS...sccessssseesseene Oo 4 171.055 13°) 0 5° shai years 

BOTs ecd9, 3 «. nssiathssouebinsbevsaierss OF 4. DOA ORAS Bab Oo 448.4805 S28 
TaBLeE VI. 


Total Value of Regular Suits depending at the end of the Year. 


























1845. 1846. ale 1848. 
ee 
Rupees. Rupees. Bup ees. Rupees. 


Before Sudder Adawlut} 2, 01, 20, 347 94, 61 joa7 st 1,42, 54, 365 | 1,09, 55, 187 
Other courts—Original| 4,28,79,276 | 4,99,78,036 | 3,63,23,474 | 3,52,89,667 
fe 4 Appeal 19,62,691 18,59,963 71,92,446 29,49,760 





TaBLe VII. 
Value of Suits before Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. 





Below 500 Above 500 Above 1,600 Above 5,000 Above 10,000 





























Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 
a | TOfall. 
Num- | ’ | Num- Numn- Num- Num- 
ber of | Value. | ber of | Value. | ber of} Value. jberof} Value. | berof} Value. 
Suits. Suits. Suits. Suits. Suits. 
Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 


1845...) 78 |15,379 | 55 | 59,864} 51 |1,64,193} 126 | 964,617) 186 /1,89,16,314 | 2,01,20,347 
1846...) 76 {18,9521 65 | 65,691} 49 |1,57,730} 138 | 10,66,088| 144 81,57,886 | 94,61,847 
1847... 109 {16,909 | 60 | 57,017; 53 | 1,71,452] 185 | 10,05,846) 189 |1,30,03,141 | 1,42,54,365 
O 411,110] 53 | 62,454) 43 |1,30,867} 77 | 6,06,992} 102 1 301,483,764: | 1,09,55 teil 


i 
[e.9) 
nS 
ee) 
lor) 











Total | 323 {57,350 } 283 1245,026| 196 | 624,242 476 3,643, 543} 521 5,0221 105 5,4791,246 246 
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_ Tasre VIII. 
Number of Suits Dismissed from Default and Adjusted or Withdrawn. 


Adjusted or 
Years. Dera Ty dean. 


ene 


























Sudder Courts 1845 17 10 
Ditto 1846 15 12 
Ditto 1847 13 9 
Ditto 1848 22 14 

Total 67 45 

Other Courts . 1845 27,319 14,797 
Ditto 1846 25,175 13,625 
Ditto 1847 24,630 | 11,783 
Ditto 1848 24,492 10,981 

Total 101,616 51,186 





Administration of Civil Justice in the North- West Provinces, or Agra 
Government, for a period of Four Years, from 1845 to 1848, both 
inclusive. 


Making the several additions and deductions for receipts and 
transfers in the several courts of the North-West Provinces, the total 
cases, original and appeal, for decision, in the four years, from 1845 to 
1848, both inclusive, was 297,169, distributed as follows :— 




















: ae Per 
Total Total met Come Centage of 
Number of Number done by each work done Or 
Suits in Decided by Gouce to by each | One Case 
Four Years each Court. whole Court of in 
for Decision. number, | the Cases 
decided. 
Sudder Adawlut ......... Boise 901 844 0°28 0°31 330 
DROSESK enswieronteeca eM aacetes 17,829 15,497 5°21 5°56 11°5 
Principal Sudder Ameens....| 24,058 22,039 7°42 7°90 12°6 
Sudder Ameens  ........s0s0000 27,769 26,178 8°81 9°40 10°6 
VL OOUSHT Ste iaicc0ther cues nee ov eeuns 226,612 214,037 12°02 76°83 1:3 
Total. Hi. 297,169 278,595 100°06* | 100°00 


| 


* Including 6°26—the per centage of work undone. 





Although the Supreme Court, which is exclusively an appellate 
court, only decided about three decimals per cent. of the whole number 
of cases Judged in four years, the mere per centage of labour is neccs- 
sarily no type of the great interests at stake, nor of the deliberation 
required. And the same may be said of the judges, who did little 
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more than 54 per cent. of the whole work; and as of the whole 
number of cases, 15,497, decided by the judges, only 271 were original 
suits: the work done was upon appeals. About every 330th suit 
was appealed to the Sudder Adawlut or chancery, and about every 
11th to the European judges. The Principal Sudder Ameens have 
also appellate as well as original jurisdiction ; and the appeals received 
by their courts approached the original suits in the proportion of 11,044 
to 12,402. They appear to have done nearly 8 per cent. of the whole 
work, and every 12°6 suit came under their cognizance. The Sudder 
Ameens have not appellate jurisdiction, and they did nearly 94 per 
cent. of the whole work, and every 10°6 suit came before them. As 
might be expected from the number of the courts, and the small inte- 
rests involved, the great mass of work was done by the Moonsiffs, 
amounting to 72 per cent., which, however, is much less than at the 
other Presidencies. The total per centage of the work done by the 
native judges was 94°14; and the only mode of estimating the quality 
of this work, and the satisfaction it gave, is by the number of appeals 
and reversals. 


Appellate Jurisdiction over the several Tribunals. 

















Per Per 
Centage of | Centage of 
Ap- Per | Reversed | Appealed | Reversals 
pealable | Appealed. | Centage or Cases | OF Moditi- 
Suits. Ap-_ | Modified. | Reversed | Cations 
pealed. on to all 
Modified. | Appealable 
Cases. 
IES Bi evanevessecescaetsesneesces 15,742 BE 273 296 79°1 1:9 
Principal Sudder Ameens| 22,478 4h FOr 2192, 1,301 27-2 5°8 
Sudder Ameens.........0..... 19,098 3,150 | 16°4 1,232 39°1 6°4 
TEOOMSUS 65 5c<iecconeds<apsrers 144,612 21,892 | 15°] 6,810 oid a°7 
Wotae . hate. 201,930 | 30,192 | 14°95 | 9,639 31°90 4°77 











The above table exhibits some features with respect to the judges, 
which the official returns do not assist me to explain. In four years 
the European judges had only 271 original suits to decide, consc- 
quently the remainder were cases of appeal from the lower courts to 
the judges; from these decisions on the appeals only 374 cases, or 2°3 
per cent., were appealed to the lighest tribunal; but the reversals 
(296) of these more than doubled the per centage of the most wn- 
favourable of the lower courts, amounting, in fact, to 79°1 per cent., 
or nearly four-fifths of all the cases appealed. I am disposed to think. 
there must be some error in the tables. The Principal Sudder Ameens, 
who have appellate as well as original jurisdiction, appear to have had 
more appeal cases referred to them than original suits. The per 
centage appealed was 21°2, but the reversals of these was smaller than 
in any of the other courts, amounting to 27:2 per cent.; that of the 
judges being 79°1. The per centage of the reversals or modifications 
to the whole appealable cases was 5°8 per cent. The Sudder Ameens 
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and Moonsiffs, who have only original jurisdiction, had a smaller per 
centage appealed than the Principal Sudder Ameens, being respec- 
tively 16:4 per cent. and 15-1 per cent.; but the Sudder Ameens had 
a larger proportion, 89°1 per cent., of reversals than any tribunals, 
excepting the judges, while the per centage of reversals to all the 
appealable cases, 6°4 per cent., was greater than in any other courts 
except those of the judges. On the whole, the Moonsiffs appear to 
have the least to be said against them: in the smallest per centage, 
15°1 of appeals, and of reversals 4°7 per cent., to the whole appeal- 
able cases, excepting the judges. The per centage of reversals of all 
the appealable cases before all the courts was 4°77 per cent, 

The next important branch of the administrative processes is the 
duration of a suit; and in this all the judges, whether European or 
native, appear to considerable advantage. The average duration of 
a chancery suit ranged, in the different years, from 5 months and 
"085 days to 6 months and ‘118 days. The judges, in 1845, got 
through a suit in 5 months and 0438 days; but in 1847 and 1848, the 
duration of the suits ranged from 7 to nearly 8 months. The Principal 
Sudder Ameens varied in their expedition from 3 months and °343 days, 
in 1845, to 43 months, in 1847. The Sudder Ameens were quicker 
than any of the preceding courts, the duration of a suit ranging from 
2 months and °853 days, in 1848, to 3 months and 480, in 1846; and 
these judges, unlike the same class in Bengal, did the greatest amount 
of work except the Moonsiffs. The speediest judges were the Moon- 
siffs, with the smallest per centage of appeals and reversals; the duration 
of a suit in these courts ranged from 2°692 months, in 1847, to 3:134 
months, in 1845. The value of property litigated was very consi- 
derable. The highest court of appeal, the Sudder Adawlut, in four 
years passed judgment upon 670,417/.; and the amount before the lower 
courts was 4,048,9072., including 349,298/. appealed, the total amount, 
therefore, being 4,719,304/. sterling. The total amount appealed was 
1,019,7152., or 21°6 per cent. of the whole amount upon which judg- 
ment was passed, a result favourable to the administration of civil 
justice, considering the facilities and cheapness of appeal in India. 

The suits chiefly related to debt, 293,160, and next land, 65,091. 
The people would appear to live very amicably together with respect 
to religious matters, as in four vears there were only 332 suits about 
polemics, caste, or endowments. Table IV. shows the number of 
suits determined in favour of the plaintiffs and defendants respectively, 
and the very great preponderance of decisions in favour of the plain- 
tiffs indicates that their litigation was neither frivolous nor vexatious. 
As the population of the North-West Provinces, by the revised census 
of 1848, was 23,799,668, and the total number of suits in four years 
was 297,189, it follows there was one suit to 319 souls annually ; and, 
as a family averages about 4} souls, every 71 families had a law suit 
annually. 
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19 
19 


14 
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15 
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Court. 


Judges. 


1s4o{ iin 
rs46f sin 
1817 { ee 
1848 ees 


Principal 
Sudder Ameens. 


Original 

184 5 Appeals 
.f Original 
1846 { Appeals 
Original 

pee Lees 


Original 
1848} 4 opeals 


Sudder Ameens. 


1845 —Original 
1846— Do. 
1847— Do. 
1848— Do. 


Moonsiffs. 


1845—Original 
1846— Do. 
1847— Do. 
1848— Do, 


=e ee 


Depending 
Ist 


January. 


1,339 
1,756 
1,841 
1,865 


129,993 
14,031 
12,674 
12,276 


SSN renee | ene, 


TABLE II. 
Subordinate Courts. 


Received 


yy 
Admitted. Transfer 


28,814 


2,954 
2,085 

2 
2,006 


1,988 


9,920 


5,668 
5,272 
5,548 
5,306 
23,133 


ee eee 





56,733 
53,075 
59,999 
93,395 





231,425 








from 
other 


Courts. 


048 


2,353 


1,045 
2,946 

816 
2,609 
1,183 
2,686 

651 
3,235 


15,171 





1,255 
1,353 
1,446 
i220 





5,283 





1,271 
2,557 
1,206 
1,387 


6,421 











Trans- 


ferred to 


other 
Courts. 





13,338 


221 
148 
122 
122 
152 
126 
106 

36 


1,033 


2,435 
3,724 
2,890 
2,185 


11,234 





Disposed 
of. 


3,026 
2,809 
2,901 
2,392 
2,621 
2,959 
2,815 
2,916 


22,039 


6,300 
6,347 
6,848 
6,683 


26,178 


53,761 
53,001 
54,713 
52,562 


214,037 


(June, 


Depend- 
ing 31st 
December. 





1,027 
599 
905 
696 

1,321 
697 

1,039 
980 


1,756 
1,841 
1,865 
1,591 








14,031 
12,938 
12,276 
12,311 











The above returns do not include the Hill Provinces, and there are some immaterial 
graphical or typographical errors in the number of suits depending. 
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Administration of Civil Justice under the Madras Government for the 
Years 1847, 1848, 1849, and 1850, both inclusive. 


In drawing up the following tables I have been somewhat embar- 
rassed, in consequence of the official returns from Madras, for 1847, 
differing very essentially in the forms of the tables from those of the 
three succeeding years. The returns for 1847 are probably equally 
correct with those for 1848-9 and 50, the last date for which returns 
have been transmitted; but the courts, facts and details, have a classi- 
fication which does not admit of rigid comparison with the facts and 
details of the succeeding years. This observation is called for to 
explain some discrepancies, which can scarcely result from either 
clerical or typographical errors or omissions. 

Table I. contains the numbers of the original and appeal suits for 
four years before all the courts; but the returns do not distinguish the 
suits depending, at the commencement of each year, from those insti- 
tuted within each year. The total number of suits is 571,515, but 
this great number is swollen by the labours of a class of functionaries 
which does not exist under the other governments, namely, the 
village Moonsiffs, who had 46,609 petty suits; but deducting this 
amount there remain 524,906, exceeding, by nearly 150,000, the 
numbers under the other governments of India. The Sudder Adawlut 
determined 301 suits, a scarcely appreciable per centage, 0°05, of the 
total number; but these, of course, were appeals, and involving 
great amounts; and of the total number of suits actually decided, the 
Sudder Courts’ per centage of work was 0:08. 











Total ‘ Per 
Number of ae Centage One One Suit 
Suits Court in of the Suit to 
before all Four Suits Annually | Families. 
the Years actually | to Souls. 
Courts. , Decided. 
Mudder Adawlut | s...cusiyescesssenere: 301] 0°08 
ee RRR es SOREN TE AS 8,810 2°39 
ssistant Judges and Principal < ; 
Sudder AMEeNS ........c0.cceseere J 17,780 a2 
DPudder AMEENS.......i..sesiecivveveeseses 41,432] 11°30 
District MOonsitls:......ss.c0sesceecsose: 253,026 | 68°70 
Village Moonsiffs .........cccseeseeees 46,609 | 12°70 
BVUREMGCUS. 1. Gsenccedarsgerssseeedivavernees 120 0°04 
OO UAM ss ior canssbentertetean des 571,515 | 368,088 | 100°00 156 35 








The above table shows that the European judges, with the assist- 
ance of the Principal Sudder Ameens, performed 7°3 per cent. of the 
whole work; and the native judges 92-7 per cent. 

Table I. exhibits two notable fcatures, the very great number of 
suits, 78,885, dismissed for default, and the still more considerable 
number, 109,293, adjusted by mutual agreement. The first would 
indicate frivolous litigation, and the latter a commendable spirit of 
accommodation with opponents, 

The following table gives the appeals and their results :— 
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Per Per 
Per {Reversed} Centage of | Centage of 
































A lab] Centag A ] R sal 
Bratt | “Ue Pa. Mend atererand | of BOR) 
pealed. | fied. or Appealable 
Modified. Suits. 
Sudder Adawlut — ....,....000.... mi. 575 aa 48 8°3 ae 
REIROR crea cs tas See Sedireassease 126 49 38°8 7 14°3 5°5 
Subordinate Judges and . Pi . : é 
Principal Sudder os) 5,551 1,276 22°9 350 27-4 oe 
Sudder Ameens............00..08 16,770 | 3,620 21°6 | J,258 34°7 7°4 
District Moonsiffs................ 46,140 | 6,066 13°t | 1,514 24°9 3°3 
POSS cx tices c8t asad 68,587 | 11,586 16°8 | 3,174 27°39 4°62 


As might be anticipated, the greatest per centage of cases appealed 
from the amounts at stake is from the decisions of the European judges 
in original suits; but they have the smallest per centage of reversals, 
14:3, except the Sudder Adawlut, 8°03; but the per centage of the 
reversals to the total appealable cases, 5:5, is greater than that of the 
Moonsiffs. It would appear that the lowest per centage of appeals, 13°1, 
is from the Moonsiffs’ decisions; and as they decided 153;1 85 suits under 
the value of 10/., or 100 rupees, this paucity of appeals is a natural 
result, but it is very creditable to them, that only 3°3 per cent. of their 
judgments were reversed of all their appealable cases. The per centage of 
suits appealed gradually increases in each court up to the judges, when it 
is at its maximum, 38°8 percent. The greatest number of appealed cases 
reversed, 34°7, is in the Sudder Ameens’ Courts, whose chief decisions 
were in suits for less than 202. ‘The per centage of reversals of all the 
courts upon all the appealable suits was little more than 43 per cent. 

From the Madras returns for 1848-9 and 50, I am enabled to give 
a curious table of the number of suits before each class of courts for 
the different amounts between certain fixed sums. It requires to be 
inspected to be understood, and it will repay the labour. The great 
mass of litigation is for amounts under 10/.; and there were only sixteen 
suits in those three years, before the highest court, the Sudder Adawlut, 
for amounts exceeding 10002. The civil judges in the same period had 
seventy-eight suits above 1 ,000/., and they did not try any suit below 50/. 

The duration of suits, as will be seen from Table III., was reduced 
by the Sudder Court from one year eight months and three days, in 
1847, to eleven months in 1850. The civil judges appear to have 
taken more time for their decisions than the Sudder. The Sudder 
Ameens got through their work faster than the other judges; and the 
district Moonsiffs take a much longer time (about six months) than 
under the other governments of India. The suits depending above two 
years in the different courts are comparatively few in relation to the 
whole number of suits, but they are greater than they ought to be; 
and considering that the mean duration of a suit in the District Moon- 
siffs’ Court is about six months, the annual recurrence of nearly 2,000 
cases, which have been upon the file above two years, requires explana- 
tion. The very great proportion of decisions in favour of plaintiffs 
shews that litigation was not vexatious nor frivolous. 

The chief subjects in dispute were upon bonds, simple debts, and land. 

The population under the Madras government, by the census of 
1850-51, is stated to be 22,301,697, which will give about one suit 
annually to 156 souls, or one to nearly 35 families, 
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The Administration of Ciwil Justice under the Bombay Government, 
JSrom the Years 1845 to 1848, both inclusive. 


The total number of original suits instituted before all the courts, 
European and native, in four years, inclusive of 9,076 depending on 
the 1st January, 1845, and 918 of the Colaba State omitted in 1845, 
was 830,865, of these 194,354 were decided on the merits, 17,895 
were dismissed, 15,003 were dismissed on default, and may therefore 
be looked upon as possibly frivolous and vexatious; and most credit- 
ably to the parties concerned, no less than 85,218 suits were adjusted 
by mutual agreement; and 5,486 were transferred from one court to 
another. The total decided, therefore, was 317,906. To these are to 
be added 18,852 appeals, making 336,968, besides 211 of the Sudder 
Adawlut, but leaving in arrears 12,959, which did not differ much from 
preceding years; so that the current business of each year was got 
through. 





Total Number 
of Suits in Four 


Total Number | Per Centage of 
Decided by each Work done by Or one 
































Years Decided, | Court, including | @ach Court of Case in. 
Wea Appeals. "| Ne ted, 
Sudder Adawlut «isco si ti 211 0°06 1597 
European Judges a... 21,701 6°40 153 
Principal Sudder Ameens.... 21,859 6°50 15°0 
Sudder AMEeNS oc. 54,835 16°30 61 
MOGBRERS. ....,.00.cassasceerseresnes 238,109 70°67 1°4 
Panchacets sssscsisernevsevessovess 253 0°07 1376 
Poth iAnd 336,968 336,968 100-00 e? 


* There is an omission of one suit. 





From the above table it would appear, that the European judges 
did about 63 per cent. of the whole work, their administration being 
almost entirely appellate. The native judges performed the remaining 
932 per cent. of the whole work. The Sudder Adawlut had only one 
appeal made to it in every 1,597 cases decided on by the lower courts; 
702 per cent. of the whole work was done by the Moonsiffs ; 164 per 
cent, by the Sudder Ameens; and 63 per cent. by the Principal Sudder 
Ameens; and of this work 680 were cases of appeal. The original suits 
disposed of by the judges were only 92, and by the assistant judges, 172; 
but the agent for Jaghirdars, and his assistants, decided 3,265 original 
suits, besides 179 appeal cases. The Punchaects were scarcely opera- 
tive. 

In the matter of appeals, the total number appealed in four years 
was 21,021, independently of 211 before the Sudder Court; and, 
as 2,169 remained undecided at the end of the period, 18,852 is 
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the number appealed upon 317,906 suits disposed of, or 5°9 per cent.— 
16,768 were decided, 711 dismissed on default, and 553 adjusted, and 
820 were transferred to other files, —2,341 were appealed in four years 
from decrees of the European judges and assistant judges; and as these 
parties decided only 3,529 original cases, if the figures be night, no 
less than 66:8 per cent. of their decisions were appealed, while, of the 
314,376 suits decided by native judges, only 17,042 were appealed, or 
5°4 per cent. . 

The following table exhibits the appellate jurisdiction over the 
several courts, but does not give the appellate cases of the total 
number of suits decided, nor does it give the appeals from each court 
separately, as at the other Presidencies. 


Per Per 
Centage of Centage of 
Suits Appeals ‘ Per Reversed | Appealed gory 
ided, ided. entage or Cases : 
Dees Beaded Appealed. | Modified. | Reversed | Modified 
or ae 2 
; a ults 
Modified. | Decided. 
Sudder Adawlut......... bas 211 48°8 0°03 
BUOLCS  occcisc.tdedoacrten se: 
Assistant Judges ....... eke 1,937 317 0°18 
Principal Sudder 
Ameens, Sudder 
geen) and 14,831 43°0 1°90 
Moonsiffs ............ 





Motel sisasveus. 317,906 | 18,852 





_ _The ‘official tables not giving the appeals against each class of 
judges, the per centage results in the above table are necessarily 
incomplete. 

The aggregate value of the property in dispute in the original suits 
was 2,114,334/,; and in the appealed suits before the Sudder Court, 
62,8527, 151,412, or about one-half of all the original suits were for 
amounts under one pound, and of these 4,484 were appealed, or 2°9 
per cent., while for original amounts above 1000/. there were only 
188, and of these 51 were appealed, or 27-6 per cent. In the whole 
four years there was only one person in jail for arrears of land tax due 
to government. 

The census of 1851 gave the population of the whole Bombay 
Presidency, inclusive of the city of Bombay, at 9,015,534 souls, which 
would give one suit to every 26% souls, or less than six families, so 
that British subjects under Bombay must have an unexampled passion 
for litigation, 151,412 were for suits under one pound sterling. 
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Having detailed numerically the work done by the different civil 
courts in British India, this paper might, nevertheless, be deemed incom- 
plete without offering some information on the initiatory expense of suits, 
and on the qualifications of the native judges and vakeels, or pleaders 
(quasi-barristers), who conduct suits in the courts of the civil judges. 
I append, therefore, the tables of the amount of the institution fee on 
a plaint at the different presidencies; in other words, the plaint must 
be written upon stamped paper, which is the property of government, 
of graduated values, corresponding to the amount in litigation ; but in 
Bengal, and I presume in the North-West Provinces and Madras,* 
suitors in the Moonsiffs’ courts are excused from the use of stamped 
paper, as would appear from a reply of the Sudder Adawlut, in the 
Bengal Regulations, to the inquiries of a judge. 

‘‘T am directed to inform you, that the exemption from stamp 
duty, under Regulation ITI., 1817, included all cases, in whatever 
courts tried, below 64 rupees; this was extended by section 9, Sche- 
dule B., Regulation X., 1829, to cases not exceeding 150 rupees. By 
section 9, Regulation V., 1831, cases tried before Moonsiffs, to what- 
ever amount, are exempt from stamp. There is no subsequent enact- 
ment affecting this last rule. Clause 3, section 9, Regulation V., 1831, 
however, enacts, that no suits, however small the amount, which are 
instituted in the Zillah Court, shall be held exempt, whether even- 
tually referred to the subordinate authorities or retained on the judge's 
file. Section 3, Regulation VII., 1832, prescribes the amount of 
stamp in cases instituted in Zillah courts, viz., 4 rupees in cases 
above 1,000 rupees, and 1 rupee in original cases not above 1,000 
rupees, as well as appeals from Sudder Ameens and Moonsiffs. Con. 
No. 767, West. C. 8th March. Col. C. 29th March, 1833.” 


Prices of Stamped Paper for Plaints in Original Suits. 












































vss ns 
Pare | North-West | 
Bengal. Proving | Madras. Bombay. 
Rupees. Rupees | | Under 1 Rupee No Stamp Rs. A. 
t | 0) OW er iecaeatiwes ; 0 2 
i) Soo aga | | 2 to 5 BRAS ds. ke Dok 
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G i a oak BS foe a. Se al Gee ena 
The Stamps for Bonds, Promissory Notes, Marriage Settlements, Answer, Rejoinder, Razunamah, 


&e., &c., are of much less value. 


* By India Legislative Act, No. xvii., of 1848, an institution stamp in the Dis- 
trict Moonsiffs’ Courts, at Madras, is sanctioned. 
 Marshman’s Guide to Civil Law, chap. ii., sect. 27, clause 447, p. 151. 
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In Bombay the Moonsiffs have jurisdiction to the extent of 5,000 
rupees; and stamp exemption under 100 rupees did exist till 1828, 
when, by Regulation ILT., the exemption was abolished and stamps 
reimposed to check needless lawsuits, with what effect will be seen. 

As there are stamp fees in the Moonsiffs’ Courts in Bombay down to 
a sum in litigation of half.a-crown only, suitors are placed in a very 
different position from those under the other Presidencies. How far these 
differences may influence the amount of litigation wader the different 
governments, as exhibited in the table of suits relative to population, 
is a matter for grave consideration ; for it is shown, that the litigation 
under Bombay is just six times the amount of litigation in Madras, 
and twelve and a half times the amount in Bengal. 

With respect to the qualifications of the native judges, precautions 
are taken to insure their competency. For the most part they are 
selected from aclass who have been or are the ablest and best instructed 
vakeels, or pleaders (quasi-barristers), who have practised or practise 
in the several courts. The vakeels or pleaders have a license or 
qualification certificate, to practise; but previously to obtaining this 
Sunnud, “the qualifications of a candidate for the station of pleader 
shall be determined by certificate from a committee consisting of two 
or more law officers, of different persuasions on the establishment of 
either the court of Sudder Dewanee Adawlut, or the Zillah court, 
where the candidate offers himself for practice; the selection of the 
members of the committee shall be made by the Sudder Dewanee 
Adawlut, and a judge of that court shall preside in the committee, 
and shall have the casting vote in case of the members of the com- 
mittee being equally divided, and a negative vote in all cases,”— 
Bombay Regulations, 11 of 1827, chap. 6, sect. XLVIIL, clause 2. 

Similar precautions are taken before candidates are appointed to 
the office of Moonsiffs, from which station they usually rise, if zealous, 
efficient and honest, to be Sudder Ameens and Principal Sudder 
Ameens. The following are the regulations in Bengal for the exami- 
nation of candidates for the office of Moonsiff :— 

“181. That at each three Zillah stations in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, and four in Bengal, to be selected by the governments of those 
Presidencies respectively, there be appointed a provisional committee 
of examination, consisting ordinarily, beside such person or persons as 
the government may think fit, of 1st, the Commissioner of the Divi- 
sion in which the station is situated; 2nd, the Zillah Judge; 3rd, the 
Magistrate; 4th, the Principal Sudder Ameen, or Principal Sudder 
Ameens, of the station.”* 

“© 182, That all candidates for Moonsiffships be required to send 
in their applications for examination to a Zillah judge of the division 
within which they desire to be examined, at least two months before 
the examination to be held; but that no such application shall be pre- 
sented to the judge who is a member of the examination committee. 

“183. That the Zillah judge, after making such inquiries as he 
may deem proper, in order to ascertain that nothing exists against the 
character of the applicant to render him unfit to enjoy the privilege of 
examination, shall certify, on the face of the application, that the 
applicant may be examined.” 


* Reg. V. of 183], sect, iii., and Marshman’s Guide, sect, xvii, ‘‘ Constitution 
and J urisdiction,”’ 
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A satisfactory examination insures a diploma, which qualifies the 
individual for the duties of Moonsiffs on a vacancy occurring. On 
the 8th March, 1840, additional rules were laid down to render the 
examination both viva vocé, and by written answers, more rigid. In 
a recent despatch from Bengal, the Sudder Adawlut states: ‘‘ Every 
days’ experience shows that, as a body, they (the native judges) have 
advanced, and are gradually advancing, in probity, good conduct, and 
the knowledge requisite for the discharge of their responsible duties.” 
With such qualifications in the native judges, and with such precautions 
taken to insure their possessing those qualifications, the amount of 
labour they perform and the moderate amount of appeals against their 
decisions, not only give confidence in the employment of native agency 
in the administration of justice, but would seem to sanction its further 
development in more elevated situations. Indeed, a recent writer* 
seems to think they possess some peculiar qualifications which, in 
portions of the judicial functions, give them an advantage over the 
‘European judges. He says: ‘“‘ These offices, as we have before 
stated, are generally filled by either natives or East Indians, although 
open to all persons without reference to creed, colour, or caste; and 
the individuals who fill them, though usually inferior in point of 
education to their more favoured brethren of the covenanted service, 
may frequently have the advantage of the latter in regard to what 
may be termed strictly professional attainments. The majority of them 
have held, in the first instance, subordinate ministerial offices, or have 
practised as pleaders in the courts, and have so acquired a knowledge 
of the rules of court-practice and procedure, superior, in many instances, 
to that possessed by the more highly paid covenanted judge. They are 
naturally, also, more familiar with the habits and customs of the 
people, and more competent to estimate the value of the evidence 
brought before the court. In a knowledge of general principles, and 
in those habits of accurate investigation, ‘which shall trace the doc- 
trine upon which ordinances rest, and which as well as a mere know- 
ledge of positive ordinances, are essential to judicial excellence.’ The 
‘want, in most cases, of a liberal education must undoubtedly be much 
experienced by the class of officers to whom we refer; and it is to the | 
general diffusion of European education, and to the establishment of 
law classes at each of our Indian Presidencies, that we must look as 
the only means of improving in this respect the qualifications of the 
officers who preside in the superior courts.” 

The jurisdiction of these officers at the different Presidencies, with 
respect to the amount up to which they can decide suits, is shown in 
the following table :— 


Jurisdiction of Native Judges in Original Sutts. 
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Bengal. North-West Madras. Bombay. 
Provinces. 
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* The Judicial System of British India. By an Indian Official. - London, 
Pelham Richardson, 1852. . 
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T am not aware of any reasons being given for trusting the native 
judges of Madras and Bombay (particularly the latter) with more 
extended powers than are given to the native judges of Bengal. 

With regard to the cost of suits in India, it is plain that litigants 
get justice much cheaper there than in England. A pleader before 
a county court in England, would look aghast at a retaining fee of four 
annas of a rupee (just sixpence), which, at one time, was the regu- 
Jated amount in a native judge’s court, but which is now abolished, 
except under Bombay, where a retaining fee of eight annas (one 
shilling) still exists.—Reg. II. of 1827, chap. v1., sect. u., clause 2. 
Pleaders now make their own arrangements with their clients for their 
fees in conducting a suit through the courts; but when they have 
to be paid out of costs, and when there is no agreement, the fol- 
lowing is the scale upon the amounts in litigation at the different 
Presidencies :— 


Pleaders’ Fees when there is no Agreement. 
SEE SE ER SER SENET I SE SE SS SE PSS PAIS 





Bengal. ere cet Madras. Bombay. 
"Under 5007.8 percent.-| + ~~=«=—«(| += Under BOO, Sper cent.| Under 9002. 8 per cent. 
5002. to 2,002.2 ,, ; & 5002. to 2,0007.2 ,, 2007. to 1,0002.2 ,, 
2,0002. to 5,000.1 ,, = 2,0002. to 5,0002.1 ,, | 1,0002. to 2,000.1 ,, 
5,0007. to 80007. ,, 2 5,0002. to 80002. Above 2,0002. 3, 
Above 8,0007. 1002. ,, a Above 8,0002. 100 ,, 





The maximum sum, therefore, which a pleader can receive, except 
at Bombay, for conducting a suit is 100/, At Bombay, it is a half 
per cent. for all amounts above 2,000/. for 8,000/., therefore, he would 
receive only 40/. instead of 100/., as at the other Presidencies. Sup- 
posing a person, instituting a suit for the recovery of 20/., there would 
not be an institution stamp-fee in the Moonsiffs courts of Bengal, 
or North-West Provinces, and the fee to the pleader or barrister 
would be 12, At Bombay the institution stamp-fee would be 17., and 
the pleader’s fee 12s. For a sum above 8,000/. in Bengal and at 
Bombay, the institution stamp-fee would be 100/., the pleader’s fee in 
Bengal and Madras 100/., and in Bombay 401. 

I have not adverted to the vexata questio of precedure, for, how- 
ever objectionable and capable of amendment it may be, it is evident 
its present state does not deter the people from seeking their rights in 
the courts. 

Very much has been written and said by advocates for establishing 
the Jury System in India, where there is the precedent of a peculiar 
characteristic of the Punchaect, which is neither more nor less than a 
jury of five men (as the word Paunch, five, implies, ) willing to decide 
upon cases referred to them. 

It is therefore a matter of surprise to find not a single case referred 
to a Punchaect in the returns from Bengal and the North West Pro- 
vinces, and only 130 and 253 in the respective returns from Madras 
and Bombay. As it is understood that the Indian Government throws 
no impediment in the way of the use of Punchaects, it must be a 
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voluntary act on the part of litigants going to tribunals where they 
find a single judge, and some expense in pursuing their rights ; but 
this preference proves nothing against the useful introduction of juries 
into the administrations of both civil and criminal justice, for it is by 
the jury system that the discipline of the native Indian army has been 
satisfactorily maintained. All military offenders in regiments are tried 
by a jury of three or five, or more, native officers of the regiment, 
called a court-martial, and they take an oath to do justice. This jury 
not only decides the fact of guilty or not guilty, but also allots the 
punishment under the limitations of the Articles of War. For many 
years I was interpreter of my regiment, and in those days it was cus- 
tomary for the interpreter to superintend regimental courts-martial, to 
record the proceedings, and to explain military law; and I have often 
been struck with the acumen and sense of justice which have marked 
the decisions of the jurors. Had there been inherent faults in this 
system it could not have lasted so long. Grave offences are tried 
before thirteen or fifteen native officers of different regiments, assem- 
bled as district or general courts-martial. It is to be presumed, there- 
fore, native juries could be made available in the administration of 
civil and criminal justice. 

In the preceding tables I have endeavoured to compress into the 
narrowest possible limits a clear view of the working of the several 
courts in British India for the administration of civil justice. The 
sources of my information are the printed reports of the Sudder 
Dewanee Adawlut of the respective governments. I appear in no 
other character than as the expositor of facts, patent to any other 
person besides myself, who might have chosen to take the trouble to 
get at them. Iam neither the apologist nor advocate for the existing 
system, nor do I express an opinion upon its defects or short-comings ; 
the results must speak for themselves; but the present paper, combined 
with the two former papers, each composing reports for four years, ren- 
ders manifest the important fact very little thought of, or even under- 
stood in Europe, that the whole civil justice of India, within a fraction, 
is administered in original suits, through native agency; and so far 
from aversion from the native courts being shown, the people under the 
Bombay Government have recently petitioned for the establishment 
of village Moonsiffs, similar to those at Madras. The European judges, 
in fact, exercise little more than appellate jurisdiction, combined, how- 
ever, with the indispensable and highly important duties of watching 
over the conduct and proceedings of the native judges—a supervision 
which can never be abandoned or even relaxed with safety. F mally, 
the Indian Government can claim the distinction of taking the pre- 
cedence of that of Hngland in the establishment of courts analogous to 
the county courts, in establishing examinations to prove the capacity 


of pleaders before they are allowed to exercise their functions, and in 
fixing a limit to the costs of a suit. 
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Statistics of the Island of Portsea. 


[Communicated to the British Association for the Advancement of Science by the 
Portsmouth and Portsea Literary and Philosophical Society, and read before the 
Statistical Section, September, 1852.] | 


1. General History of the Municipal Government of the Borough of 
Portsmouth. 


AN entry in the Heralds’ Books at the College of Arms, purporting to Charter of 6 
be signed by the Mayor of Portsmouth, with the arms and seal of the #¢™! 
corporation, and to have been drawn up on a Visitation for Hamp- 

shire in 1686, states that, by charter of King Henry IL, granted in the 

6th year of his reign, the borough of Portsmouth was incorporated by 

the name of ‘Approved Men of Portsmouth.” No other record of 

this charter is now known to exist. 

Richard I. granted a charter, dated the 2nd of May, in the 5th Charter of 5 
year of his reign. It sets forth that the king had taken his borough Eye 
of Portsmouth into his hands, and had granted an annual fifteen days’ 
fair, and a weekly market, and that he discharged the Burgesses from 
tolls and other imposts, from suit to the Courts of the Sheriff and 
Hundred, and from numerous other services. This grant extends to 
them whithersoever they might go, by sea or land, throughout the 
realm. They were not to be impleaded concerning any tenement in 
the town, except before the king himself; and they were to hold their 
mansions and possessions with toll, by which it seems that the right 
of taking toll was granted, as well as exemption from it. King John 
granted a charter on the 5th October, in the 2nd year of his reign. Charter of 2 
This varies from the foregoing merely by enlarging the exception as to “°"" 
pleas concerning tenements in the town; it excepts pleas before the 
king himself or his chief justice. 

Henry III. granted a charter, dated at Oxford, on the 17th Charter of 14 
November, in the 14th year of his reign; by which the borough is 2™y tt 
granted in fee-farm, at a certain rent, “‘ Hominibus nostris de Portesm.” 

This charter is not mentioned in the inspeximus of any subsequent. 

He granted a second, dated at Woodstock on the 18th November, Second Chars 
also in the same year of his reign. This, however, appears to give no Newry IIL. 
more than was granted by King John. 

By a third charter, dated the 5th April, in the 39th year of his Charter of 39 
reign, he confirmed his own charters and those of Richard and John. 9 "YU 

On the 4th July, in the 40th year of his reign, Henry III., by a Charter of 40 
fourth charter, granted a guild of merchants, and also freedom from “°™Y "4 
caption both to person and goods, except where the person or owner 
should be a security or principal debtor, or where the principal debtor 
should belong to the community, and be capable of wholly or partially 
satisfying the debt, and the men of the guild should have failed to 
render justice. 

A charter granted by Edward II., on the 12th of February, in the Charter of 6 
6th year of his reign, confirmed those of Richard I. and John, and the Bvt 1 
2nd and 3rd of Henry III.; and was itself confirmed by another 


granted by Edward III., on the 138th October, in the 32nd year of his Charter of 22 
rel gn. Z Edward LI 


Charter of 8 
Richard II. 


Charter of 2 
Henry IV. 


Charter of 1 
Henry VI. 


Charter of 1 
Edward LV. 


Charter of 2. - 


Richard III. 


Charter of 4 
Henry VII. 


Charter of 3 
Henry VIII. 


Charter of 4 
Edward VI. 


Charter of 3 
Klizabeth. 
Charter of 42 
Elizabeth. 


Charter of 3 
Charles I. 


Charter of 32 
Charles II, 
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By a charter dated the 12th October, in the 8th year of the reign 
of Richard II., the 4th of Henry III. was confirmed; and this of 
Richard was confirmed by a charter granted on the 7th February, in 
the 2nd year of Henry IV. roe 

On the 15th July, in the Ist year of the reign of Henry VL, 
another charter of confirmation was granted by the assent of the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and the commonalty, in the inspeximus of 
which the charter of Edward III. is omitted, and only the 3rd and 4th 
of Henry III. are mentioned. | 

That of Richard II. was confirmed by a charter granted on the 
21st December, in the Ist year of the reign of Edward IV. 

This was confirmed by a charter granted on the 29th July, in the 
2nd year of the reign of Richard III., and again by a charter granted 
on the 26th of January, in the 4th year of the reign of Henry VII. 
Henry VII.’s was confirmed by a charter granted on the 1st December, 
in the 3rd year of the reign of Henry VIII.; and Henry VIII.’s, by 
another granted on the 16th May, in the 4th year of the reign of 
Edward VI. The latter was confirmed by a charter granted on the 
4th of February, in the 8rd year of the reign of Elizabeth. On the 
15th February, in the 42nd year of the same reign, a second charter 
was granted. This recites that the borough had from time imme- 


morial been governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, two constables, and 


other public officers from the burgesses and inhabitants. The time, 
however, at which the office of mayor was first in force in Portsmouth, 
is supposed to have been not earlier than the reign of Edward IV., 
at which time the town was probably governed by bailiffs, nor is it 
probable that it was later than that of Edward VI. 

. The corporation is incorporated by this second charter of Elizabeth, 
by the title of ‘‘ Mayor and Burgesses of the Borough of Portsmouth.” 
The successor to the mayor named in the charter is to be chosen 
according to the ancient constitution. Immediately afterwards, the 
charter directs that he shall be chosen by the mayor and burgesses, 
and from the senior and principal, better and more honest burgesses. 
Jurisdiction is given over felonies and misprisions, with the exception 
of such as touch life or limb, A non-intromittent clause is given as to 
justices. The burgesses and inhabitants are discharged from attending 


-county juries, excepting (if we understand the clause correctly) for 


causes arising within the borough, in which the mayor or burgesses 
claim any privilege or exemption. Power is given to take recog- 
nizances of debt by statute merchant, and recognizances of charters 
touching tenements within the borough. A general confirmation of 
ancient charters and liberties is made, with a grant of the borough in 
fee-farm at the ancient rent. There is a preservation of the rights of 
the Lord Mountjoy, Governor of Portsmouth, and his successors. 

In the 8rd year of the reign of Charles I., 4th November, 1627, a 
new charter was granted, dated at Westminster, under the writ of 
Privy Seal, which, after a slight suspension in the following reign, 
governed the borough until 1835. 

Another was subsequently granted by Charles II., in the 32nd 
year of his reign, 1682, which was acted upon till the Revolution; 
when it was discovered that the surrender of Chartes I.’s had never been 
enrolled, and as the charter of Charles II. was granted partly in con- 
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sideration of the previous one having been duly surrendered, this was 
now deemed void; the charter of Charles I., therefore, now came into 
full operation. 

Considerable modifications of this, the ruling charter, have resulted Municipal 
from the Municipal Corporations Act (5 and 6 Wm. IV., c. 76), CopPomtions 
passed in the year 1835, and other more recent statutes. By sec, 1* Acts. 

-it was enacted, that so much of all charters then in force, relating to 
the several boroughs named in the Schedules A and B thereto annexed, 
as were inconsistent with, or contrary to its provisions, should be 
thereby repealed. Portsmouth was named in Schedule A. In order, 
therefore, to show the present municipal regulations affecting the 
borough of Portsmouth, each clause of the charter will be given in an 
abridged form, followed by such legislative enactments as alter or 
modify it. | 

The charter, after reciting that the borough of Portsmouth, in the cnarter of 3 
county of Southampton, was an ancient borough, and that its inhabit- Charles I. 
ants, under various titles, had, from time immemorial, enjoyed certain 
privileges, either by charter or custom, and that the mayor and bur- 
gesses had prayed His Majesty to extend his grace to them and con- 
stitute them a body-corporate, and grant them certain privileges for 
their better government; states, that the King, considering the utility of 
the said borough as a seaport town, and the necessity for providing for 
its good government, for the maintenance of peace and justice therein, 
and that he might expect the ready service of the mayor and bur- 
gesses, and their successors, granted that the borough should for ever 
thereafter, be a body corporate and politic, of ‘‘the Mayor, Aldermen, Title of the 
and Burgesses of the borough of Portsmouth, in the county of South- Co™Pertion. 
ampton,” by which name they should have perpetual succession, power 
to sell and dispose of real and personal property, to plead in any courts, 
and to have a common seal, to be used in the transaction of business, 
with liberty to change the same. 

By sec. 2, provisions are made, the effect of which is to continue Municipal 
to all persons who, before the passing of the Act, were entitled to, or (Pons 
possessed of corporate benefits, whether by virtue of any usage, custom, Heservalion 
bye-law, or otherwise, the enjoyment of them, and to make it eas 

obligatory on the corporation to render to such individuals the bene- 
fits which they enjoyed before, subject to anything which before 
would have defeated the bye-law or custom under which they were 
enjoyed. (Rawlinson’s Municipal Corporations Act, by Welsby, 3, 
n. 1, 

ihe corporation is styled in Schedule A, ‘‘The Mayor, Aldermen, and Title of the 
Burgesses of Portsmouth, in the county of Southampton.” (Sec. 6.) Corporation. 
The boundaries of the borough are to be the same as those set out in rimits of the 
the statute 2 and 3 Wm. IV., c. 64, entitled “ An Act to settle and Borough. 
describe the divisions of Counties, and the limits of Cities and Boroughs 
in England and Wales, in so far as respects the election of Members to 
serve in Parliament ;” in which it is enacted that the borough of Ports- 
mouth shall comprise the old borough of Portsmouth and the parish of 
Portsea. (Schedule O, 14.) By the above name the corporation is to 
have perpetual succession, and authority to do all such acts as they 


* Whenever a section is named without referring to any statute, it is to be 
understood as being a section of the Municipal Corporations Act. 


Power to sell, 
lease, &c, 


Charities and 
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might have done in their corporate name before the passing of the Act. 
Sec. 6.) 

( PRE comovation is not (except in pursuance of a contract entered 
into on or before the 5th June, 1835) to sell, mortgage, or alienate 
land, or to lease for a longer term than thirty-one years at a clear 
yearly rent, without fine; but if the council wish to sell, &c., or to 
lease on other terms, application may be made to the Lords Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and, with their consent, any 
sale, exchange, mortgage, or lease may be made. (Sec. 94, and 6 and 
7 Wm. IV., c. 104, 8. 2.) 

Powers of renewal of leases are not to be-affected by the Act. 
(Sec. 95.) Leases of certain buildings, and of ground for building on, 
or for making gardens, &c., may be made for seventy-five years 
(sec. 96), either at a reserved rent or a fine, or both, as the council 
shall think fit. (6 and 7 Wm. IV., c. 104, s. 2.) 

Section 71 refers to the powers of the town council as trustees of 
charities. The following charities deserve notice, as more or less con- 
trolled by the Corporation :— : 

A person, whose name we have been unable to obtain, bequeathed 
5002., to be invested in the name of the corporation, upon trust, to pay 
the interest to the poor of the borough; the principal has been appro- 
priated to borough uses, and in lieu thereof the corporation entered 
into a bond to pay 15/. as an equivalent for the interest, on the 21st 
December in every year, to the poor. | 

Richard Wilmot, by his will, dated January 22nd, 1805, bequeathed 
to his executors, James Wilmot, James Wilmot his son, and Elias 
Glide, the sum of 500/., upon trust, to invest the same in the funds, or 
on mortgage security ; and he declared that such sum, and the interest 
and dividends thereof, should be a perpetual fund, from which twenty 
poor boys should, for three years each, be educated in the knowledge 
of the English language, writing, accounts, and navigation. His 
executors, together with the Master-General of Ordnance, the principal 
Engineer of Government Works at Portsmouth, the Commissioner of 
Portsmouth Dockyard, the Master Shipwright of Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, the two county members, and the Maycr of Portsmouth for the 
time being, or such of them as were willing to act, were to be the 
trustees for the purposes of the charity. They are to appoint a school- 
master at a salary of 20/. per annum, and to provide a schoolroom and 
firing. His executors, during their lives, and the majority of such 
trustees, after their decease, were to fill up vacancies among the boys; 
six out of the twenty were to be selected from among the testator’s poor 
relations, the other fourteen were to be the sons of poor widows 
resident within the parish of Portsea. 

The building for the two schools of the Royal Lancasterian Institu- 
tion of the borough was erected in 1812, on a piece of ground belonging 
to the corporation, for which a rent of 51. was reserved, but this was 
annually returned as a charitable gift. The reversion in fee of the 
Jand was, in the year 1851, granted by the town council for the 
same institution, and new and improved schools are now (1852) in 
the course of erection. 

Lhe mayor is visitor of a free grammar school, founded in 1782 by 
Dr, Smith, a former burgess, for the education of sons of the inhabit- 
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ants of the borough. The Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, Oxford, 
are trustees, and a committee appointed by them supply vacancies. 

7 Wm. IV., and 1 Vic., c. 78, ss. 45, 46, 47, and 48, point out 
the mode of authorising the transfer and receipt of dividends and 
funded property belonging to the corporation, whether as charitable 
trustees or otherwise, and also the application of such property. Pro- 
vision is also made for the council acting as trustees where certain 
members of the old council were ex-officio sole trustees, and power is 
given to appoint a limited number of councillors to be joint trustees 
for certain purposes. 

Any advowsons or ecclesiastical preferments belonging to the town 
council in its corporate right, and not as charitable trustees, are to be 
sold under the direction of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, 
and the council are to convey the same when sold ; the proceeds are to 
be paid to the treasurer, to be by him applied in satisfaction of debts 
contracted before the passing of the Municipal Corporations Act, or 
invested on government security for the use of the council, the annual 
interest thereon to be carried to the borough fund. (Sec. 139). The 
object and intention of the legislature were, by this section, to take 
from the municipal corporations all ecclesiastical patronage whatsoever, 
and to transfer the same to purchasers. Doubts, however, were 
entertained whether the right to present to certain curacies and 
readerships in the gift of, and paid by, certain municipal corporations, 
but which, for want of any regular endowment or augmentation, had 
not become perpetual cures or benefices presentative, could be sold 
under this section ; and in consequence the statute 1 and 2 Vic., c. 31, 
was passed, enacting that every such right of nomination, vested in 
any municipal corporation, might be sold, and that after such sale, every 
such curacy, &c., should become a “ benefice presentative,” within the 
meaning of 36 Geo. III., c. 83, and every such curate, &c., and his 
successors should become and be a “‘ body corporate,” within 1 Geo. L, 
ce 10, s. 4. (Rawlinson’s Municipal Corporations Act, by Welsby, 
228, n. 1.) The Corporation of Portsmouth had no ecclesiastical 
patronage. 


That there should be a mayor and 12 aldermen, to be elected in a 
manner thereinafter described ; such mayor to be chosen from among 
the aldermen. 

That the aldermen should compose the council, to assist the 
mayor in the performance of his duties. 

That the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses, or the greater part of 
them, whereof the mayor should be one, might make such bye-laws 
as should appear to them desirable for the better regulation of the in- 
habitants, and to regulate their conduct in their various occupations, 
and also for the better care of the land to be acquired as aforesaid ; 
and that they might, by the mayor and aldermen, (being the council 
of the said borough,) or the greater part of them, impose reasonable 
penalties and punishment, by fine or imprisonment, or both, upon the 
transgressors of such bye-laws, which fines were to be levied to the use 
of the corporation without the impediment of the Crown or its officers, 
provided that such laws and punishments were not repugnant to the 
laws of the realm. 
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Henry Holt, the then mayor, was appointed the first mayor 
under the present charter, to continue in office until the ensuing feast 
of St. Michael the Archangel, or, after that, until one of the aldermen 
should be sworn to the same office, and should first take the corporal 
oath before the last mayor or two aldermen faithfully to perform 
his duty. The following persons were appointed aldermen:—William 
Haberley, William Towerson, Owen Jenens, Henry Jenens, John 
Pares, John Lardner, Richard Jaes, William Winter, William Brook, 
Henry Wentworth, Robert Woodnutt, and Richard Jenens, who were 
in like manner to take their corporal oaths, and then to continue in 
office for life, unless sooner removed for ill conduct. 

That the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses were to have autho- 
rity to assemble annually in the guildhall of the borough, on the Mon- 
day seventh-night before the feast of St. Michael the Archangel, and 
nominate and elect one of the aldermen to be mayor for the year 
ensuing, or until one other of the said aldermen should be sworn in 
his stead. © , , 

That the said mayor should on such feast-day take the said cor- 
poral oath in the manner aforesaid. 

That if a mayor, during his mayoralty, should die, or be removed by 
the aldermen, or a majority of them, for misconduct, the aldermen and 
burgesses should elect another, to serve until another of them should 
be chosen in the manner before described; and that the mayor elected 
to supply such vacancy should, on entering office, be sworn before two 
aldermen. 

That any alderman might on reasonable grounds be removed by 
the mayor and other aldermen, and that, on the death or removal of 
an alderman, the rest, together with the mayor, should elect a bur- 
gess to complete the number. 

That if, on the election of any of the said aldermen or burgesses 
to the office of mayor or alderman, he should refuse to accept the 
same, the mayor and council might fine and imprison him until 
payment. 

That the mayor during illness, or on leaving the borough with the 
consent of a majority of the aldermen, might appoint from among the 
ei a deputy; such deputy to take the oath in manner afore- 
said. 

That the mayor and aldermen might at their discretion elect 
burgesses, and should administer to them an oath of fealty to the 
borough, and also for the faithful performance of their duties. 


These regulations have been thus altered :—Every male of full age, 
who, on the last day of August in any year, has for three years pre- 
viously occupied within the borough a house or shop, which has during 
those three years been rated to the relief of the poor; who has paid 
poor-rates and borough-rates (if any) ; who has been, during the time 
of such occupation, a resident householder within seven miles of the 
borough, and has been duly enrolled, is entitled to be a burgess; but 
aliens and persons who have received parochial relief are not to be 
enrolled. (Sec. 9.) ) 

‘By section 8, no person is to be made burgess or freeman by gift 
or purchase. Sections 10, 11, 12, and 13, and 7 Wm. IV, cap. 78, 
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sects. 7 and 8, relate also to the qualifications of burgesses and the 
mode of enforcing them. 

The Town Clerk is to make up and keep a roll of the freemen of the Burgesses 
borough for perusal and sale. ‘* Such list will now, by virtue of section and pi 
5, contain the following classes of persons :—Ist. All persons who, on 
the 9th September, 1835, had been admitted as burgesses or freemen ; 
2nd, All persons who were entitled on the 9th September, 1835, to have 
been admitted, and who have since (7 Wm. IV., and 1 Vie. c. 78) been 
admitted; 3rd, All persons who, since the 9th September, 1835, have 
become entitled to be, and have been admitted, in respect of birth, 
servitude, or marriage.” (Rawlinson’s Municipal Corporations Act, by 
Welsby, 8, n. 1.) . 

Exclusive rights of trading are abolished. (Sec. 14.) 

The overseers are, on the 5th September in every year, to make lists 
of all persons entitled to be burgesses in their respective parishes, to 
deliver the same to the town clerk, and to keep copies of such lists 
for public inspection. The town clerk is to have copies printed, that 
any one requiring the same may have a copy on paying a reasonable 
sum. He is also to fix a copy on some conspicuous place within the 
borough, for a week preceding the 15th September in every year. 
(Secs. 15, 16.) 

Any person whose name has been omitted from the list, may claim 
to have it inserted therein, by giving notice in writing to the town 
clerk before the 14th September, And any person whose name has been 
thus inserted, may object to the right of any other person to have his 
name retained on the list, by giving notice to the town clerk and to 
the person objected to. The town clerk is to cause a list of claimants, 
and of persons objected to, to be published ; and copies of such lists 
are to be kept for sale. (Sec. 17.) 

Sometime between the 1st and 15th October, the mayor and two 
assessors (thereinafter directed to be appointed) are to hold a court, 
for the purpose of deciding upon claims and objections, and of correct- 
ing mistakes in the lists. In case the court direct a name to be 
expunged from the list, an appeal lies to the superior courts by means 
of the writ of mandamus (See. 18, and 7 Wim. TV... and’ 1 Vic, c. 
78, s. 24.) By statutes 6 and 7 Vie. ©. 85, s. 5, provisions are made 
for expediting procedings by way of mandamus and quo warranto. 

, The mayor has power to administer oaths to the several persons 
attending the court. (Sec. 18.) 

All persons allowed to make affirmation instead of taking oath, may 
do so in every case where an oath is required by the act, and the 
making a false affirmation is to be punished as perjury. 

The mayor and assessors are to decide claims and objections, &c., 
and the mayor is to sign the list in open court. (Sec. 19.) 

By 7 Wm. 1V., and 1 Vic. c. 78, s. 3, all elections had before the 
passing of that Act, (July, 1837,) or to be had under that Act before 
the election of assessors, are declared as good as if had before the mayor 
and assessors jointly. By sec. 5 of the same Act, the burgess-roll is not 
to be questioned | for want of title in the mayor or assessors ; and by 
sec. 6, it is to be in force until the revision of the new burgess-list. 

The revised borough lists are to be kept by the town clerk and 
copied into books, with the names numbered ; such book to be the roll 
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of burgesses entitled to vote. Copies of the burgess-roll are to be 
printed for sale. (Secs. 22, 23.) 

The mayor, aldermen, and councillors to be chosen in every borough 
are together to constitute the council of the borough. The borough of 
Portsmouth is to have a mayor, fourteen aldermen, and forty-two coun- 
cillors. (Sched, A.,s.1.) In every third year the council are to choose 
from among thecouncillors, or persons qualified to be councillors, the alder- 
men of the borough, or as many as are necessary to supply the places 
of those who go out. One-half are to go out every third year, being 
those who have been longest in office, without re-election. The out- 
going aldermen may be re-elected, but they are not entitled to vote in 
the election of new aldermen. (Sec. 25.) The mode of conducting 
the election is prescribed by 7 Wm. IV., and 1 Vic., c. 78, s. 14, 
which empower the mayor or chairman to give the casting vote in 
case of an equality of votes. Extraordinary vacancies in the office of 
alderman are to he filled up within ten days, by the election of a coun- 
cillor or person qualified to be a councillor, who is to hold office during 
the same time that the person whose place he succeeds to would have 
held it. (Sec. 17.) 

Persons in holy orders, ministers of dissenting congregations, per- 
sons who are not entitled to be on the burgess-list, who are not 
possessed of real or personal estate, or both, to the amount of 1000/., 
who are not rated to the relief of the poor to the value of not less than 
302. annually, who hold any office of profit (other than that of mayor*), 
in the disposal of the borough, or who have an interest in any con- 
tract on behalf of the council, cannot be elected aldermen or councillors. 
(Sec. 28.) 

By 5 and 6 Vic. c. 104, s. 1, it is enacted, that the word “‘ contract” 
in the above section, is not to extend to contracts for sale, lease, or pur- 
chase of land, &c. And no person is to be disqualified by reason of his 
being a proprietor or shareholder of any company which shall contract 
with the council of the borough for lighting, or supplying with water, 
or insuring against fire, any part of the borough. (Sec. 28.) 

By 7 Wm. IV., and 1 Vic., c. 78, s. 15, auditors and assessors are 
disqualified from being members of the council. 

By 5 and 6 Vic., c. 104, s. 2, members of the council are not to 
vote or take part in the discussion concerning any matter in which 
they are pecuniarily interested. 


* Mr. Welsby, in his note on sec. 58, which enables the council to grant a 
salary to the mayor, remarks, “In all cases it will be seen that the mayor of a 
borough may be paid such salary, or allowance, as the council may think reasonable. 
Previously to the passing of this Act, the mayors were generally allowed salaries as a 
remuneration for the labours and expenses necessarily incident to the mayoralty. 
In some cases, doubtless, these sums may have been too large, but since the new 
councils have been elected a contrary extreme has been generally adopted; and, in 
many boroughs, no salary or allowance of any kind is made to the mayor. In the 
larger boroughs, where no police magistrate has been appointed under this Act, the 
duties devolving on the mayor are of asomewhat onerous description, and it is hardly 
to be expected, except perhaps in times of political excitement, that professional men, 
or merchants, or other persons of respectability in the borough, will give up, gra- 
tuitously, their time and labour, to the sacrifice or serious detriment of their private 
affairs, without, at all events, some allowance for the expenses which are ‘ necessarily 


incident to such an office.’’’? In Portsmouth no such remuneration is given to the 
mayor. 
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Persons whose names are on the burgess-roll, and such persons 
only, are entitled to vote in the election of councillors, auditors, and 
assessors. (Sec. 29.) 

On the 1st November in every year, the burgesses are to assemble 
(Se “Satine to supply the place of those who go out of office. 

ec. 80. : 

By 7 Wm. 4 and 1 Vic. c. 78, ss. 25, 26, in case elections of muni- 
cipal officers are not made within the time appointed, the corporation 
may proceed to such elections on the following day, and the powers 
given to the Court of Queen’s Bench under 11 Geo. I. c. 4, are ex- 
tended to elections under the Municipal Act. One third part of the 
council are to go out of office every year, being the third part who 
have been longest in office without re-election ; but by sec. 26 this is not 
to affect the mayor or aldermen. Any councillor going out of office 
may be re-elected. (Sec. 31.) Secs. 32, 33, 34, and 35, point out 
the mode of proceeding at elections of councillors for boroughs not divi- 
ded into wards ; but by sec. 43, the same mode is to be adopted where 
there is such division. 

Such elections, in wards, are to be held before the alderman 
yearly appointed for that purpose by the councillors of the ward (sec. 
43), or, in case of his illness or incapacity, before another alderman to 
be appointed by the mayor (7 Wm. I[V., and 1 Vic., c. 78, s. 16), and 
before the two assessors. 

The alderman and assessors are to examine the voting papers 
delivered by the electors, and to declare elected the required number of 
persons, who have the greatest amount of votes. In case of an 
equality of votes, the alderman and assessors, or any two of them, may 
give the casting vote. 

The town-clerk is to keep the voting papers for six months, at his 
office, for public inspection. One shilling is to be paid for every 
search. The mayor is to publish the names of the councillors elected. 


Councillors, 
how elected, 


On the 1st March in every year, the burgesses of each ward are Assessors, 


also to elect two assessors for such ward. Such elections are to be 
held before the alderman yearly appointed in that behalf, by the 
councillors for the ward (sec. 43), or, in case of his illness or inca- 
pacity, before such other alderman as the mayor shall appoint (7 Wm. 
IV., and 1 Vic., c. 78, s. 16), and before the two assessors. The 
election is to be conducted in the same manner as that of council- 
lors. The assessors are to continue in office for one year. No burgess 
is to vote for more than one assessor, or to be eligible, who is a 
eee of the town council, or town-clerk, or treasurer of the borough. 
Sec. 37. 

By ? Bey IV., and 1 Vic., c. 78, s. 17, every assessor, when 
elected, is to appoint, under his hand, a deputy, to perform his duties 
in case of illness or incapacity, such appointment to be signified to the 
council, and entered on their minutes. 

The aldermen and assessors in wards are to have the same powers 
in elections as the mayor and assessors would have had for the whole 
borough, had there been no division. (Sec. 43.) 

The burgesses are, on the 1st March in every year, to elect, by a 
majority of votes, from the persons qualified to be councillors, two 
assessors for revising the burgess-lists with the mayor. The election 
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is to be conducted in the same manner as that of councillors. (Sec. 387, 
and 7 Wm. [V., and 1Vic., c. 78, s. 4.) 

Section 88 provides for the determination of office of bodies exist- 
at the time of the Act coming into operation. 

By sec. 89, certain boroughs are divided into wards; Portsmouth 
being divided into 7. (Schedule A, sec. 1.) 

The revising barrister had authority to revise, in the first year of the 
Act coming into operation, the burgess and council lists; and was also, 
within six weeks of the passing of the Act, to set out the limits and 
boundaries of the several wards of boroughs; particulars of such 
divisions were to be notified to one of His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State, and, if the king, by the advice of the Privy 
Council, approved of it, public notice was to be given in the ‘‘ London 
Gazette,” and another copy of such particulars was to be delivered to 
the town clerk, to be preserved by him among the public documents of 
the borough. Such division was to be binding, until altered by Act of 
Parliament. ‘The number of councillors for each ward was to be 
assigned by the barristers, according to certain rules, and, thereupon, 
the same steps were to be taken as those directed in the 39th section 
supra. (Sec. 40.) In some boroughs, ancient divisions into parishes 
or districts, for the purposes of local acts, might be regarded by the 
barristers, for the sake of convenience, in the division of such’ boroughs 
into wards. (Sec. 41.) 

Burgesses are to vote in the ward in which their property is 
situate, and if they have property in more than one, they are to elect 
in respect of which they will be enrolled and vote. (Sec. 44.) Lists 
of the burgesses in each ward are to be made out yearly. (Sec. 45.) 
If any person is elected a councillor or assessor in more than one ward, 
he is within three days to make his election, and if he neglect to do so 
the mayor may declare for which he is to be considered as elected. 
(Sec. 46.) 

Occasional vacancies of councillors, auditors, or assessors are to be 
filled up by fresh elections within ten days, those thus elected to 
remain in office for the rest of the time for which the former were 
elected, (Sec. 47.) By. 7, Wm. IV. and 1. Vic. cc. 78,56.. liouats om 
clection take place to supply more than one extraordinary vacancy 
among the councillors, the candidate elected by the smallest number of 
votes is to be considered as elected in the place of him who would 
regularly have first gone out of office, and the person elected by the 
next smallest number, is to be considered as elected in the place of him 
who would next have gone out of office, and so on. 

By sec. 48, certain penalties are enacted against such mayors, 
aldermen, assessors, overseers, and town clerks as shall neglect to 
comply with the provisions of the Act. 

On the 9th November in every year the council are to elect from 
the aldermen and councillors, a mayor, to continue in office for one 
year (sec. 49), and until his successor shall have accepted the office 
of mayor, and shall have made and subscribed the requisite declara- 
tion. (6 and 7 Wm. IV. c. 105, s. 4.) In case of a vacancy, the 
council are, in the same manner, to make the election within ten days. 
(Sec. 49.) 

No election of any mayor is to be called in question for defect in 


ing 
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his title to the office of alderman or councillor, to which he may have 
been previously elected, unless by guo warranto within twelve months 
from his election to such office of alderman or councillor, (6 and 7 
Vic. c. 89, s. 1), and, by the same section, all elections are to be 
deemed valid unless so called in question. 

The mayor, aldermen, councillors, or assessors are not to act until Declaration 
they have made a declaration of acceptance of office, in the form pre- en 
scribed by the Act, before two aldermen or councillors. Aldermen, © taking 
having made such declaration, may also be required, by any two oes 
members of the council, once in every three years, to make a declaration 
that they are still qualified. Making the declaration of acceptance of 
office is nut to dispense with the necessity of making the declaration 
prescribed by 9 Geo. IV. c. 17. But by statutes 1 and 2 Vic. c. 5, 
and 1 and 2 Vic. 615, all Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists, on 
accepting any office connected with a municipal corporation, may 
make a declaration in the form contained in 1 and 2 Vic. c. 5, s. 1, in 
lieu of the one required by 9 Geo. LV. c¢. 17, and by sec. 50 of the 
Municipal Corporations Act. And by 8 and 9 Vic. c. 92, a similar 
privilege is extended to persons of the Jewish persuasion. 

Every burgess elected to the office of alderman, councillor, auditor, fines for 
or assessor, and every councillor elected to the office of mayor, must NOMacepe 
either accept the office or pay a fine to the borough-fund, to be fixed 
by a bye-law of the council, such fine not to exceed 1002. in the case 
of a mayor, or 50/. in either of the other instances. | 

If the declaration of acceptance of office be not made and subscribed 
within five days after the election, the fine becomes due. Certain 
exemptions from serving are made in favour of persons who are bodily 
or mentally disabled from various causes,—persons above sixty-five 
years of age,—persons who have previously served, or paid the fine, 
within five years,—also military, naval, and marine officers in full-pay, 
and any officers resident and employed in any dockyard, victualling- 
yard, arsenal, or barracks. 

By 6 and 7 Wm. IV., c. 105, s. 8, any corporate officer may resign 
his office on payment of the same fine which he would have been 
liable to for not accepting such office; and no person enabled by law 
to make an affirmation instead of taking an oath, is to be hable to pay a 
fine for not accepting any municipal office, by reason of his refusal, on 
conscientious grounds, to take an oath, or make a declaration required 
by the Municipal Corporations Act, or to take upon himself the duties 
of such office. 

If any mayor, alderman, or councillor shall be declared bankrupt Denese 
or insolvent, or shall compound by deed with his creditors, or, being Members of 
a mayor, shall absent himself for more than two calendar months, or, the Council 
being an alderman or councillor, for more than six months (except in 
case of illness), he shall lose his office, and, in the case of absence, shall 
incur, besides, a fine, as in sec. 51; but every such person may, under 
certain circumstances, be re-elected. (Sec. 52.) 

Any person acting as mayor, alderman, councillor, auditor, or Penalties for 
assessor, without having made the declaration of acceptance of office, feng Waal. 
or without being duly qualified, or after ceasing to be qualified, or fed. 
after becoming disqualified to hold such office, is to forfeit 504. 

(Sec. 53.) 
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All acts, however, of persons in possession of the office of mayor, 
alderman, councillor, auditor, or assessor, are to be valid. And by 6 
and 7 Wm. IV., c. 104, s. 7, no person enrolled on the burgess-roll of 
the borough, for the time being, is to be liable to any penalty for 
acting, on the ground that he was not entitled to be on the burgess- 
list. And by 7 Wm. and 1 Vic., c. 78, s. 1, no municipal election 1s 
to be questioned on account of want of title in the presiding officer, 
provided he be in possession of the office; and the acts of persons 
are declared legal, if the person before whom their election took place 
had taken upon himself the office. 

Persons convicted of bribery are liable to a penalty of 50/., and are 
also disqualified from voting at any election in the borough, or at any 
municipal or parliamentary election in the kingdom, and also from 
holding any municipal office within such borough. (Sec. 54.) 

Persons offending in any of the cases mentioned in sec. 54, are, on 
informing against others so offending, to be discharged from all penalties. 

Sec. 55. 
No et is to be liable to incapacity, penalty, &c., unless prose- 
cuted within two years from the commission of the offence. (Sec. 56.) 

The mayor is to be a justice of the peace for the borough, during 
his mayoralty, and for the succeeding year, and returning officer at 
elections of members to serve in parliament. If the mayor be, from 
any cause, incapable of acting as returning officer, the council are to 
appoint one of the aldermen. (Sec. 5.) 

The council have power to make bye-laws for the government of 
the borough, and for the prevention and suppression of nuisances, not 
provided for by local acts. In Portsmouth there are such acts. 

They may also appoint fines, not exceeding 5/., for the prevention 
and suppression of such offences. 

No bye-law is to be made unless at least two-thirds of the council 
be present ; nor is any bye-law to be in force until forty days after the 
same, or a copy of it, shall have been sent to one of Her Majesty's 
principal Secretaries of State, and another affixed to the outer door 
of the Town Hall, or some other conspicuous place. If Her Majesty, 
with the advice of her Privy Council, disallow such bye-law, within 
the forty days, it shall be of no force. She has power, also, to enlarge 
such time, (Sec. 90.) All the provisions relative to offences against 
the Act, punishable upon summary conviction (see infra, page 66), are 
to apply to offences committed in violation of bye-laws. (Sec. 91.) 

All acts of the council are to be decided by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the council present ; one third part of the whole number to 
form a quorum. ‘The mayor is to preside; and the mayor, or in his 
absence such alderman, and in the absence of all the aldermen such 
councillor, as the council present shall choose to be chairman of the 
meeting, is to have a casting vote in all cases of equality of votes. 
Minutes of the proceedings at every meeting of the council are to be 
kept in a book, to be signed by the member of the council presiding 
at such meeting, and to be open to the inspection of the burgesses. 
(Sec. 69.) And by 7 Wm. IV., and 1 Vic., c. 78, s. 22, any burgess 
may, at convenient hours, take copies of or extracts from such minute- 
book, and also of any order in council for the payment of money. And 
any alderman or councillor is to have the same right with regard to a 
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book directed by s. 93 to be kept by the treasurer. ‘Three days 
notice of the meetings of the council is to be given, signed by the 
mayor, who has power to call meetings when he thinks proper. Any 
five members of the council, after an unsuccessful application to the 
mayor to call a meeting, may do so by giving notice of such meeting, 
signed by themselves, stating the business to be transacted at such 
meeting. A summons to attend, specifying the business to be trans- 
acted, and signed by the town-clerk, is to be left at the residence of 
every member of the council, three days before every meeting. 

Quarterly meetings of the council are to be held on certain days in 
every year, for the transaction of general business, but no notice need 
‘be given of the business to be transacted on such days. (Sec. 69.) 

The council may appoint, out of their own body, any number of Committees | 
committees, consisting of as many members as they may think proper; % °C! 
their acts to be subject to the approval of the council. (Sec. 70.) 

Power was given to the trustees of certain local boards for paving, Trustees of 
lighting, &c., towns, to transfer their office to the town council, by (ono. 
writing, under their hands and seals; but this power has not been their office 
exercised in the borough of Portsmouth, where such local boards are °°"! 
still existing in the parishes of both Portsmouth and Portsea. 

By 6 and 7 Wm. IV., c. 105, s. 8, the powers conferred by local Certain 
acts on justices in quarter sessions, which did not relate to the business Peis thas 
of a court of civil or criminal judication, and were not within the bora Acts on 
powers of the recorder, were vested in the council, to be acted upon at period S 
any quarterly meeting, or by a committee, or any three of a committee, Corel 
to be appointed at a quarterly meeting. 


That there should be a recorder for the borough, who should, pre- Charter of 3 
vious to entering office, take an oath before the mayor, for the faithful Cente 
discharge of his duty; and Thomas). Watman, Esquire, was thereby appointment 
appointed the first to this office, which he was to hold during good *™¢¢™ % 
behaviour. That he should assist the mayor and aldermen in the 
business of the court of record, and any other court to be holden in the 
borough. 

That upon the death of the said Thomas Watman, the mayor and 
aldermen, or the survivor of them, might elect another to supply his 
place, who should hold his office on the same tenure, and on taking the 
same oath. 

That a court of record might be holden before the mayor, recorder, Court of 
and aldermen, or any four or more of them (the mayor or recorder to *°¢"* 
be one), in the Guildhall every Tuesday, (except in the week of Easter, 
Pentecost or Christmas,) with power to hear and determine all per- 
sonal and mixed actions, in such manner and for such amounts as the 
said mayor and burgesses might then hold plea there ; that the appear- 
ance of the defendants might be compelled by summonses, attachments, 
and distresses directed to the serjeants-at-mace of the said borough, 
and in the absence of anything whereon to distrain, to compel appear- 
ance by attachment on the bodies of such defendants, and to proceed 
generally, both in pleading and practice, in the same manner as in the 
said borough, or in any city or other borough in England. 

That a court-leet and view of frankpledge should be held within Court Leet 
the said borough, on the Monday after the feast of St. Andrew the ranielede. 
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Apostle, and Thursday in the week of Easter, or at some other conve- 
nient day within one month of the feast of St. Michael the Archangel 
in every year, before the mayor, or recorder, and aldermen of the 


borough. 


The following alterations have been made with respect to the 
borough court of record, the borough court of quarter sessions (which 
superseded the court-leet and view of frankpledge), and the appoint- 
ments, privileges, and duties of the recorder. | 

The Municipal Corporations Act abolished the borough court of quar- 
ter sessions, which was accustomed .to be held at the time the Act 
passed, but upon petition to the king, a separate court of quarter 
sessions for the borough was granted (under s. 103), and a recorder 
was appointed for such court, being a barrister of not less than five 
years’ standing, to hold office during good behaviour, and to be sole 
judge. | 

Such court is to be a court of record, and to have cognizance of all 
crimes, offences, and matters whatsoever cognizable by any court of 
quarter sessions of the peace for counties in England, with a few 
specified exceptions. (Sec. 105.) 

The recorder is to hear and determine appeals against borough 
rates. (Sec. 92.) Under 5 and 6 Wm. IV., c. 63, s. 17, he appoints 
an inspector of weights and measures for the borough. (Rawlinson’s 
Municipal Corporations Act, by Welsby, 187, n. 1.) 

The mayor, in the absence of the recorder and deputy recorder, 
may open and adjourn the court of quarter sessions, and respite all 
recognizances conditioned for appearing at the same. (Sec. 106.) 

Boroughs to which separate courts of quarter sessions have been 
granted, are no longer to contribute to county rates. (Sec. 112.) 

By 7 Wm. IV., and 1 Vic., c. 19, recorders, or other persons 
presiding in the court of quarter sessions, are empowered to divide 
their courts when the business is likely to occupy more than three 
days, and to appoint a barrister of not less than five years’ standing, to 
be called an assistant barrister, to preside in such second court. 
Power is also given for the appointment of other necessary officers, 
and for the remuneration of all these. 

The recorder is ex-officio a justice of the peace for the borough, 
although he may not be qualified by estate for a county justice ;—he 
is to have precedence in all places within the borough next after the 
mayor, he is to be paid out of the borough fund the salary named in 
the petition of the council; but he is not to be member of parliament, 
alderman, councillor, or police magistrate of the borough. In case of 
sickness, or unavoidable absence, he may, under his hand and seal, 
appoint a deputy (being a barrister of not less than five years’ standing, ) 
to act for him at the ensuing quarter sessions only. (Sec. 103.) Under 
this section of the Municipal Act, the consent of the council was 
required ; but the necessity of obtaining this consent being productive 
of great inconvenience, power is given by 6 and 7 Vic., c. 89, ss. 7 
and 8, to the recorder alone to appoint a deputy. (Rawlinson’s 
Municipal Corporations Act, by Welsby, 185, n. 3.) | 

The recorder and justices are not to be capable of acting until they 
have taken before the mayor, or any two aldermen or councillors, 
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(without suing ont any special dedimus for that purpose, 6 and 7 Wm. 
IV.,¢ 105, s. 3,) the oaths required to be taken by justices of the 
peace, except the oath as to qualification by estate, and also a declara- 
tion, in the form prescribed by the Act, for the faithful performance of 
their duty. (Secs. 104, 105.) 

The council are to appoint a clerk of the peace, also to hold office Clerk of the 
during good behaviour. ee: of 

By sec. 118, amended and explained by 6 and '7 Wm. IV., c. 105, Court of 
s. 9,7 Wm. IV., and 1  Vic., c. 78, ss. 82, 33, 34, 85, and 36, and 2 Beco. 
and 3 Vic., c. 27, provisions are made for holding borough courts 
of record, as before the Municipal Corporations Act, but, in certain 
cases, with extended jurisdiction. Personal actions to the extent of 
20/., and actions of ejectment where the rental is not more than 20/., 
may be tried; but no action in which the title to any land, tithe, toll, 
market, or franchise is questioned. It is to be held before the recorder, 
four times a year for the trial of issues of fact or of law, at intervals 
not greater than four months. 

In the Portsmouth borough court of record, the business, if any, 
is transacted after the business of the court of quarter sessions, Any 
matter, except the trial of any issue, may be disposed of by the 
recorders deputy (being a barrister or attorney of not less than five 
years’ standing;) or, in his absence, by the registrar of the court. 

The recorder is to be paid by salary, to be fixed by a bye-law of 
the council. He may make rules for the regulation of the court, sub- 
ject to the allowance of three of the judges of the superior courts. 
Accordingly, in 1842, Christopher Rawlinson, Esq., (now Sir Christo - 
pher Rawlinson, Chief Justice of the court of Madras,) who was then 
recorder of the borough of Portsmouth, framed a set of rules, which 
were confirmed by three judges, and which now regulate the practice of 
the court. Upon the petition of the council, and of the justices of any 
adjoining district, in quarter sessions assembled, the Queen, by the 
advice of the privy council, may extend the jurisdiction of the court 
to such adjoining district. The council are to appoint all the officers of 
the court. (Sec. 119.) Since the coming into operation of the ‘ Act 
for the more easy recovery of small debts and demands in England,” 
stat. 9 and 10 Vic. c. 95, amended by stat. 13 and 14 Vic. c. 61, the 
practice in the borough court of record has almost entirely ceased. 

For the eligibility of jurors, the property qualification specified in 
6 Geo. IV., c. 50, is not required ; and every burgess, disqualified or 
not exempted by any other provision of the same Act, is liable to serve. 
on grand juries, on the juries summoned to sit on trials of issues 
joined in the court of quarter sessions, and in the court of record. The 
clerk of the. peace is to give notice of the holding of the court of quar- 
ter sessions, to summon the grand and petty juries for such court, and 
for the borough court of record. The court may fine jurymen for non- 
attendance, or for withdrawing themselves from the court; such fines 
to be levied by distress. 

No person is to be required.to serve on a jury more than once in a 
year, (sec. 121,) unless all the persons liable to serve have been sum- 
moned during that year. (7 Wm. IV., and 1 Vic. c. 78, s. 36.) 

Members of the town council, borough justices, the treasurer, and 
town-clerk, are exempted from serving on borough and county juries ; 
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and burgesses are also exempted from serving on juries at the general 
or quarter sessions. (Sec. 122.) Allchartered exemptions from liabi- 
lity to serve on juries are abolished. (Sec. 123.) 

The fees to be taken by the clerk of the peace, the clerk to the 
justices, the registrar, and officers of the borough court of record, the 
town council are authorized to determine, subject to the approval of one 
of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State. 

By 2 and 8 Vic., c. 27,8. 1, the judge of the court of record has 
authority to make, alter, and revoke the rules for appointing the times 
of holding such court, for regulating the forms and manner of proceed- 
ing, the process, appearance, practice, and pleadings in the court, and 
for settling the reasonable fees of the attorneys therein practising; pro- 
vided always, that no such regulations be of any force until confirmed 
by three of the judges of the superior courts of common law at West- 
minster. Tables of such fees are to be hung up in the town clerk’s 
office, the justices’ room, the court of quarter sessions, and the court of 
record. 


That the recorder, and each mayor for one year after his mayoralty, 
together with three of the aldermen, should be justices to keep the 
peace within the borough, and to preserve the statutes of artificers and 
labourers, weights and measures, within the borough; and to hear and 
determine all manner of misdemeanours and offences arising within the 
said borough, and all other matters and things usually appertaining to 
the office of justice of the peace, and to punish the same offences; but 
not to have cognizance in matters of treason, murder, or felony, or any 
other matter touching the loss of life or member, without special man- 
date from the throne. 

That no justice of the peace for the county of Southampton should 
interfere with any matter arising within the borough. 

That the said Owen Jenens, William Towerson, and Henry Jenens, 
three aldermen as aforesaid, should be justices within and for the 
borough, until the feast of St. Michael the Archangel then next follow- 
ing, and from thenceforth until others should be elected in their place. 
That the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses, or the majority of them, 
should, on every Monday seventh-night before the feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel, elect three aldermen of the said borough to be justices 
for the ensuing year, and until others should be elected in their place; 


and in case of the death of one of them, to elect another, who should 


take the same oath, and hold office during the time that his predecessor 
would have held it. 

That there should be a common gaol, or prison, in the borough, for 
the keepmg of all persons attached or sentenced to the same for any 
cause arising within the borough; the mayor for the time being, or 
any person appointed by him, to be the keeper of it. 

That the justices of the peace, or any two or more of them, should, 
by their warrants in writing, signed by themselves, be authorized to 
send to the county gaol, to be tried by the justices there, any traitors, 
murderers, homicides, felons, robbers, and other malefactors; for which 
purpose their warrant in writing, signed by themselves, should be a 
valid authority for the sheriff of the said county and the keepers of the 


said county gaol, to receive such malefactors, and to retain them until 
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their trial before the justices of assize, and that these letters patent, or 
an enrolment of them, should be to the sheriff and keeper of the said 
county gaol, a sufficient warrant. 


In addition to the recorder, by sec. 57, the mayor is to be a justice Municipal 
of the peace for the borough during his mayoralty, and for the ensuing Corporations 
year. Justices, 

By sec. 98, the queen’s commission may be issued to as mamy SPR ntment 
persons as she may think proper, to act as justices in the borough, tions of. 
such persons to reside within, or within seven miles of, the borough, 
while in office; but, by sec. 101, they need neither be burgesses, nor 
be qualified by estate, but in all other respects they must be qualified 
as other justices of the peace. Fifteen borough magistrates have been 
appointed for the borough of Portsmouth under this provision. 

By 7 Wm. IV., and 1 Vic., c. 78, s. 31, offences against local acts 
are made cognizable by borough justices. By 12 and 13 Vic., c. 18, 

s. 1, the provisions of 11 and 12 Vic. cc. 42 and 43, are declared to 
extend to borough justices. By sec. 111, and 12 and 13 Vic., c. 8, the 
borough justices are to have the exclusive right of appointing overseers. 

The council may make a bye-law requiring to have one salaried 

police magistrate or more, specifying the salary proposed to be given. 
Such bye-law is to be transmitted to one of Her Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State, whereupon the Queen may appoint such magis- 
trates, being barristers of not less than five years’ standing, their 
salaries to be paid quarterly out of the borough fund. In case of 
vacancy, fresh application is to be made by the council. (Sec. 99.) 
No stipendiary magistrate has been appointed for the borough of 
Portsmouth. 

The council are to provide, furnish, and maintain a police-office for 
transacting the business of the borough justices. (Sec. 100.) The 
borough justices hold their sittings in the Town Hall; where the court 
of quarter sessions, court of record, and meetings of the town council 
are also held. 3 

Summonses and warrants may be served and executed in the county 
in which the borough is situate, or within seven miles thereof; but the 
borough justices are not to sit at courts of general gaol delivery, or 
general or quarter sessions, or in making or levying any county rate, 
or rate in the nature of a county rate. (Sec. 101.) 

By 12 and 13 Vic., c. 64, any two or more borough justices are to 
have all the powers and authorities, relative to the relief of the poor, 
which any two or more county justices out of general or quarter 
sessions have, by virtue of the Act of 43 Eliz., c, 2. The borough 
justices are to appoint a clerk, to be removeable at their pleasure, who 
is not to be clerk of the peace, alderman, or councillor, nor to be con- 
cerned in the prosecution of offenders committed by the borough 
justices, under a penalty of 100/. (Sec. 102.) 

The council are to appoint a watch-committee, consisting of mem- Police. 
bers of the town council, with the mayor at their head, such committee 
to act by the majority present at any meeting of not less than three. 

They are to appoint police constables, to be sworn in before some 
borough justice. ‘Such constables may act for the county within 
which the borough is situate, as well as for the borough. (Sec. 76.) 


Police. 
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The watch-committee may make regulations for the management of the 
constables. (Sec. 77.) In 1840, the watch-committee of the Ports- 
mouth town council published a code of instructions and regulations for 
the observance of the police force. The watch-committee, or any two 
borough justices, may suspend or dismiss any constable. (Sec. 77.) 
Constables have power to apprehend idle and disorderly persons, or 
persons suspected of an intent to commit felony. (Sec. 78.) 

Constables, attending at the watch-houses in the night, may take 
bail, by recognizance, from persons brought before them, without 
warrant, for petty misdemeanours; such recognizances to be conditioned 
for the appearance of the parties before a magistrate. In default of 
appearance the recognizance is to be estreated; but the time appointed 
for hearing may be enlarged. (Sec. 79.) Any constable convicted 
before two justices of neglect of duty, or disobedience to lawful orders, 
may be dismissed, or imprisoned for any time not exceeding ten days, 
or be fined in any sum not exceeding 40s. (Sec. 80.) <A penalty, 
not exceeding 5/., may be inflicted on any person convicted, before 
two justices, of assaulting any constable, cr of resisting him in the 
execution of his duty, or of inciting others to do so; or an indictment 
may be laid for the offence; but the offender is not to be subject to both 
kinds of prosecution. (Sec. 81.) The salaries and extraordinary ex- 
penses allowed to constables are to be under the control of the watch- 
committee, subject to the approval of the council, and are to be paid by 
the treasurer of the borough. 

Rewards for extraordinary diligence and exertion, and compensa- 
tion for wounds or injuries, or long services, such as disable from 
further service, may also be granted by the same authority. (Sec. 82.) 

By 11 and 12 Vic., c. 14, a borough police superannuation fund is 
authorised to be established. (Sec. 1.) It is to be supported by 
deducting a certain sum, not exceeding one thirty-sixth, from the 
weekly allowance of the police force, clothing excepted,—by the fines 
imposed upon them for misconduct,—the produce of the sale of their 
worn-out clothing,—and by the costs of serving summonses, &e. 
Certain rates of superannuation and retiring allowance are prescribed 
(11 and 12 Vic, c. 14, ss. 2, 3, 4, and 5), and other provisions are 
made by the Act. A police superannuation fund has been established 
in the borough of Portsmouth. On the 31st August, 1850, the fund 
amounted to 551. 12s. 4d.; and 31st August, 1852, to 4507. Any two 
or more borough justices are required, in the month of October in every 
year, to appoint, from among the inhabitants, special constables, to act 
when called upon by warrant from justices of the peace. Every one so 
appointed is to take an oath prescribed by 1 and 2 Wm. IV.,c. 41, and 
to. have the powers and immunities, and to be subject to the duties and 
penalties, specified in that Act. Such person, while in active service, 
is to receive 8s, 6d. per day, from the borough fund. (Sec. 88.) On 
notice being published of the appointment of constables, so much of any 
local acts in force as related to the constables, watchmen, patrol, or 
police of the borough, was to cease; and the watch-boxes, watch-houses, 
arms, accoutrements, and necessaries of the old body were to be given 
up for the use of the new. Any one refusing to give up such property, 
might be fined in a summary manner before two justices, in any sum 
not exceeding 52. (Sec. 84.) 
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The watch-committee are to transmit a report, quarterly, to one of Police. 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, as to the condition of the 
police force, their accoutrements, the number and locality of the 
station-houses, and also a copy of their rules. (Sec. 86.) 

Power is given to the council to order parts of a borough, not 
within a local act for lighting, to be included in such Act; such part is 
then to be lighted in the same manner as the other parts of the 
borough, and the rates are to be levied in the same proportion as in 
other parts of the borough. (Sec. 87.) 

The council may assume the powers of inspectors, under 8 and 4 
Wm. IV., c. 90, for lighting any part of the borough, not within a 
local act for lighting the same, and may fix the amount of rate to be 
‘Tevied therein, not to exceed six-pence in the pound on the annual 
value of the property. (Sec. 88.) The town council of Portsmouth 
are exerting this authority to light an extensive district beyond the 
walls of the garrison.. The Act is not to interfere with the internal 
regulations of dockyards, arsenals, &c. (Sec. 89.) f 

The expenses of prosecutions at the assizes, of any offences com- 
mitted within the borough, are to be paid for out of the borough fund, 
and orders for payment are to be directed to the treasurer of the 
borough. (Sec. 103.) 

The treasurer of the county is to keep an account of the expenses 
of the prosecution, maintenance, punishment, conveyance, and transport 
of offenders sent by boroughs, having separate courts of quarter 
sessions, for trial at the assizes (sec. 114) or quarter sessions (5 and 6 
Vic., c. 98, s. 18), and make order on them for the payment thereof; 
aud in case of a dispute arising, a judge of assize may direct a refer- 
ence to the arbitration of a barrister, according to the provisions of 
5 Geo. IV., c. 85, ss. 1, 2. Power, however, is given to the town 
council to contract with the county justices for payment of such 
expenses. (Sec. 114.) 

County justices may contract with the justices of any adjoining 
borough, having a gaol, for the committal of county prisoners thereto, 
and, if there be a separate court of quarter sessions in the borough, 
such offenders may be tried there. (6 and 7 Wm. IV., c. 105, s. 1.) 

There is a gaol and house of correction in the borough of Ports- gao, 
mouth. The ordinary number of prisoners averages from 50 to 60. 

By 7 Wm. LV. and 1 Vic., c. 78, s. 37, councils of boroughs are to 
have the same powers which justices in general or quarter sessions 
had, in relation to the building, &c., of gaols; but the expediency of 
any act to be done by such council under this provision must be 
certified by the recorder, and any rules for the government of prisoners 
in the gaol are to be approved by two borough justices before being 
sent to the Secretary of State. ! 

The council are to have the same powers, under 4 Geo. IV., c. 64, 
and 5 Geo. IV., c. 85, that justices of the peace have at their sessions 
in counties, as to building, repairing, and regulating gaols and houses 
of correction, for which purpose they are required, by 7 Wm. IV. and 
1 Vic., c. 78, s. 38, to hold a quarterly session at the usual times of 
holding quarterly sessions of the peace; but no order of theirs, requiring 
an outlay of money, is to be of force until confirmed by the council. 
See also 5 and 6 Vic., c. 53, entituled an ‘* Act to encourage the esta- 
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blishment of District Courts and Prisons;” 5 and 6 Vic., ¢. 98, “ An 
Act to amend the laws concerning Prisons, facilitating the raising of 
money in boroughs for the building, maintaining, &c., of Prisons ;” and 
11 and 12 Vic., c. 89, entituled, “An Act to facilitate the raising of 
money by Corporate Bodies for building or repairing Prisons.” 


That the mayor and aldermen might, from time to time, elect a 
common clerk, to continue in office as long as he should well conduct 
himself, such common clerk to be also clerk of the peace. That he 
should, before entering on the performance of his duties, take an oath 
before the mayor for the time being, for their due execution. 

That the mayor, for the time being, should be clerk of the markets, 
and should not, in the exercise of the duties belonging to that office, be 
interrupted by the crown or its ministers. 

That there should be two serjeants-at-mace, to serve in the said 
court of record, for the performance of the business to the said court 
belonging, that they should be appointed by the mayor for the time 
being, and be sworn before him duly to execute the duties of their 
office, and that they should hold their office during the pleasure of the 
mayor for the time being, and that they should carry before him the 
maces customary in the borough. . 

That the mayor, recorder, or aldermen, without any further com- 
mission or warrant, should be empowered to administer the oaths 
thereinbefore directed to be taken before them respectively. 


By sec. 58, the council are to elect a town-clerk, who may be an 
attorney of one of the superior courts, to hold office during pleasure. 
Also a treasurer, to hold office during the pleasure of the council for 
the time being. (6 and 7 Vic., c. 89, s. 6.) Neither officer is to 
be a member of the council. They have also power to appoint any 
other officers, who have been usually appointed, or who may be deemed 
necessary ; to take security for the due discharge of their official duties, - 
to pay them reasonable salaries, to fill up vacancies in such offices, and 
to discontinue unnecessary appointments. 

The treasurer is to pay no money, except when empowered by the 
Act, unless by order of the council, signed by three members and 
countersigned by the clerk, or of a borough justice, or of the borough ses- 
sions, or in such a case as the county sessions or a county justice might | 
make an order on the county treasurer for payment of money, or for the 
payment of salaries to any police magistrate or recorder. (Sec. 59.) 

By 7 Wm. IV. and 1 Vic. c. 78,8. 44, orders for payment of 
money out of the borough fund may be removed into the court of 
Queen’s Bench by writ of certiorari. 

That the officers appointed by the town council shall, while in 
office or within three months after vacating office, render a written 
account of all business entrusted to them, whenever required by the 
council ; and a summary remedy before two justices, by warrant, dis- 
tress, and sale, is given against officers not accounting, &c.; and also a 
power of committing to gaol, under certain circumstances; but the 
power of taking summary proceedings is not to take away the right 


-of action against such officers. (Sec. 60.) 


The borough is to have a coroner, to be appointed by the council, 
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to hold office as long as he shall well behave ‘himself. In case of and functions 
vacancy in the office, the council are to supply it within ten days. ° 

The coroner is to have 1/. 6s. 8d., and a mileage of ninepence from his 

place of abode, for every inquest held within the borough. He is, on 

the Ist February in every year, to make a return to one of her Majesty’s 

principal Secretaries of State, of all inquests held by him during the 
preceding year. (Sec. 63.) 

By 6 and 7 Wm. IV., c. 105, s. 6, the coroner in case of illness or 
unavoidable absence, may, by writing under his hand and seal, appoint 
a deputy. The mayor, or two justices, are to certify the necessity for 
such appointment ; such certificate is to state the cause of the coroner’s 
absence, if absent, and to be read openly at every inquest jury sum- 
moned by such deputy coroner ; the particulars of inquests held before 
- such deputy, are to be included in the return to be made to the Secre- 
tary of State, directed by sec. 63. 

The council were empowered to remove any executive or minis- 
terial officer, who was in office at the time the Act came into operation; 
but allin the borough of Portsmouth were re-appointed except the town 
clerk, who was removed on account of ill-health. The only alterations in 
the salaries of these officers that were made, were in regard to the two 
serjeants, both of whom had now a fixed salary appointed, in lieu of their 
former perquisites, and in case of the senior serjeant, of his former smaller 
salary also; the second serjeant having previously had no salary. 

The council were also to have the same remedies for the recovery 
of monies, papers, &c., from such officers, as are given in sec. 60 against 
officers appointed under the Act. (Sec. 65.) Any officer continued 
in, or re-appointed to any office of profit which he held at the time of 
the passing of the Act, and who should be subsequently removed from 
such office, for any other cause than such misconduct as warrants the 
dismissal of an officer who holds office during good behaviour, being 
authorised to claim compensation of the council (s. 66), application 
was successfully made to such effect in behalf of the town clerk ; his 
state of health precluding his doing it for himself. 

The officers of the borough of Portsmouth, and their salaries, are Oficers ana 
as follows. They are thus arranged in the abstract of the treasurer's Be" s!a"es. 

account, published in 1850 :— 


Municipal Expenses. 
hs a, 2 
owas clery,: race Re I ls 200 0 Oper annum. 
‘Exeasaver’ (guatmitae)) sisiacciiesudabaadieagdes (. Tapsbdeul 
OP SOU NON ills ces dacaiana cles uhiantedodlauta/s 25 0 0 a 
OM SOR CAIN i chatins sirshan eo edauttnisanse swearuays 10 0 90 st 
OTE SC, a ee a ee 20 0 0 + 
ASSistant TOWM-CLICL ..........0cueenccnnsegnegr anes Fy € © a 
Gaol. 

GON ad ES iii eeh ck hcbonces 200 0 0 io 
[Oy gaa ETS Be, Ai a BES AOS Eee Ree 25 0 0 ar 
Mgeistan (aM oii Bic ns vi nasnd-onassnoancaguanes 3h 4 @ i 
DE I ss ait gla ada ateanaoniaasln shana 31 10 0 a 
CHa (Fa VE ste cca ontaaareesatine 84 0 8 a 


(To account for their apparently dispro- 
portionate salaries, it may be noticed 
that the matron is the governor’s wife, 
the assistant-matron has to provide 
for herself.) 


Certain 
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Prosecutions, 


Clerk of the Peace, fees in 1850 ............ 63°16 92 a 
(This varies. In 1849 the fees amounted 
to 1231. 7s. 4d.) 
Clerk to Justices, fees in 1850..............4 102, 5.22 
(In 1849 the amount received by this 
officer was 105/. 18s. 8d.) 
Recorder een ee ee Ree 67 4 0 43 
(This amount, 16/. 16s. for every quarter 
sessions, is merely to defray the tra- 
velling and hotel expenses of the Re- 
corder, and cannot properly be con- 
sidered as a salary.) 
Coroner, fees 1a T8002. coc amecetetetentenes 131 6 10 3 
(The amount of fees payable to this 
officer depends on the number of in- 
quests held during the year. In 1849 
the amount was 201/.13s. 1d. These 
sums include the expenses disbursed 
by the Coroner.) 


Inspector’s Account. 
Inspector of Weights and Measures........ 100 9 0 3 
Camber Account. 
COiamaerialn 5. cccscctesscsccvosdieaserecetucennas 150 0 0 - 
Bid NETS Te Wg cael a le ee Oi ba i a 100 0 O 5 
(With house-rent free and the taxes paid 
for him.) 
Camberzomice Clerks 0%... hide ahecatiedees 50 0 0 - 
Two Sub-collectors, each ..............::00ceee 40 0 0 Ss 


Harbour-master, 25 per cent. on dues collected. 


On the 12th March, 1849, a committee was appointed to define 
the duties of the financial officers of the borough, and to recommend 
the amount of salary to be paid to them. The following is the report 
of the committee, with the amendments made by the council on its 
consideration :— 

‘“ Your committee have considered the matters referred to them, 
and are of opinion that the duties of the respective officers will be 
properly defined as follows :— 

‘With reference to the office of corporation steward, the term 
adopted in the resolution, it will be observed ‘that throughout the 
definition of the various duties, your committee have retained the 
ancient name of ‘Chamberlain, considering that to be the most suitable 
designation, and the nature of the duties sufficiently indicating the 
character of the office. 

“ Your committee also submit, whether it is necessary that the 
whole time of that officer should be devoted to the duties assigned to 
him, their opmion being, that an efficient and proper discharge of the 
duties may be insured without requiring that undivided attention be 
given to their performance. Should the council, upon further consi- 
deration, concur in these views, a reduction of 50/2. in the amount of 
salary may be made without, in the opinion of your committee, in any 
way impairing the efficiency of the office. 

“ Treasurer's duties.—He will in future receive no monies except — 
through the hands of the chamberlain, other than such as are made 
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payable expressly to him.—To pay no monies on avcount of the mayor, 
aldermen, and burgesses, except as provided by the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Act, or upon the order of the council, signed by three members 
of the council, and countersigned by the town clerk, or by order of the 
court of quarter sessions, or of a justice of the peace, acting in the dis- 
charge of his judicial duty, in such cases as are provided by law, or in 
such cases as the chamberlain is hereinafter authorised to draw upon him. 
—To enter in a book, to be kept for that purpose, true accounts of all 
sums of money by him received and paid, and of the several matters 
for which such sums shall have been received and paid, keeping dis- 
tinct the account of monies arising from the sale or enfranchisement of 
property.—To keep a separate account of all monies received, paid, 
laid out, and expended on account of the Camber Act, distinguishing 
the sums received by the chamberlain, from the clerk, the harbour- 
master, and collectors, and whether for wharfage, harbour, or tonnage 
dues, and to keep such other accounts as may at any time hereafter be 
directed.— He is to keep a separate account of all monies received on 
account of the police superannuation fund.—To submit his accounts, 
with all vouchers and papers relating thereto, in the months of March 
and September, to the auditors of the borough, for the purpose of being 
examined and audited, pursuant to the provisions of the Municipal 
Corporations Act, and in addition thereto, to submit all such accounts 
and vouchers, when required, to the finance or audit committees of the 
council.—He will prepare, and submit to the finance committee, a 
week before each quarterly meeting, a balance-sheet, showing in an 
abstract form, under the different heads, the monies received and paid 
during the quarter, and the outstanding liabilities and assets. In the 
month of September, in every year, he will make out and cause to be 
printed, a full, clear, and comprehensive abstract of his accounts, for 
the year ending the 31st of August then last. 

“To enter into a bond, with approved sureties, in the sum of 
10002., for the faithful execution of his office, and for the duly 
accounting for all monies received by him on account of the mayor, 
aldermen, or burgesses. 

“* Your committee recommend that the treasurer be paid a salary of 
50L, per annum. 

Duties of chamberlain.—To collect and get in all such wharfage 
and other debts, as may be carried to account, and the rents of the 
corporate property, and to give his constant and undivided super- 
vision over the wharfinger and subordinate officers, so as to ensure an 
active and proper discharge of their several duties. He will make a 
daily examination of their accounts, receiving from them at such time 
the monies in their hands, and paying the same over daily to the 
treasurer of the borough.—He will enter all monies thus received and 
paid, in a cash- book, to be provided and kept by him for that purpose, 
distinguishing under the several heads to which they belong, the 
monies received. As he is to exercise a general superintendence over 
the subordinate officers, he isempowered to suspend any one for neglect 
of duty or misconduct ; but in every case of suspension, he will make 
a minute of the same, in a book to be kept for that purpose, and 
report thereon to the mayor with as little delay as possible, in order 
that a proper inquiry may be instituted. 
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“He will pay all weekly wages, and, for that purpose, he is 
authorised to draw upon the treasurer, from time to time, for such 
amount as shall be required, on producing his wages-book ; and each 
person, on receiving the amount due to -him, shall sign such book 
opposite the sum set against his name. He will submit his accounts, 
with all necessary vouchers, to the finance and audit committees of the 
council whenever required so to do, He will prepare and keep a com- 
plete and accurate roll of all the corporate property, with the rental of 
the same. He will examine any applications for lease or enfranchise- 
ment, previously to the same being brought before the council ; and, 
generally, he will watch over and manage the borough property, 
directing a strict attention at all times to the preservation of the cor- 
porate rights. He is authorised to order necessary repairs, or materials, 
or things required for use at the wharfs or otherwise, to an amount 
not exceeding 5/. in any one month, entering every order so given by 
him in an order-book, which he will produce to the finance or audit 
committee, at the time of the audit of the account to which it may 
refer. In any case of expenditure exceeding 5/., he will submit the 
same to the finance committee. He will be required to attend the 
meetings of the finance and audit committes. He is not to carry on, 
or be concerned directly or indirectly in, any other business. He shall 
make a quarterly return of all outstanding dues. 

“For the due execution of his office, and for the faithfully account- 
ing for all monies received by him, he shall enter into a bond, with 
approved sureties, in the sum of 500/., such bond to be executed before 
entering on the office. 

“ Your committce recommend that the chamberlain be paid 1501., 
subject to reconsideration by the council, of the question as to his devoting 
his whole time to the office. , 

“ Wharfinger’s Duties —The wharfinger’s attention is in future 
confined to the keeping of the accounts, and the performance of such 
duties as appertain to the general management of the wharfs, including 
the superintendence of the weighbridge. It shall be no part of his 
duty to collect or receive monies, but in case of any payment being 
made to him, he is to pay the same over immediately to the clerk at 
the office. 

‘“*He will strictly enforce clause 78 of the Camber Act, which 
requires masters of vessels, within twenty-four hours after arrival, or 
previous to departure, to deliver an account in writing of any goods 
intended to be landed or shipped within the limits of the borough. 
He will attend to the berthing of every vessel arriving in the Camber 
without delay; but he will permit no collier vessel to lie at a crane 
berth, if required for a vessel having goods to be craned. On a vessel 
having finished discharging, he wil] enter the manifest or other account 
which shall have been furnished to him, pursuant to clause 78 of the 
Act. He will suffer no vessel to leave the Camber, until the dues shall 
have been paid. He will have the charge and superintendence of the 
eranes, Camber bridge, and weighbridge, and be responsible for the 
same being in proper order. He will also have the charge of all 
planks, tressles, slings, pulleys, tackle, and gear of every description | 
used in and about the wharfs, and the direction of the servants 
employed thereat. 
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‘He will permit no vessel, barge, or boat to be built, repaired, or Certain 
broken up on the Hard, on the west side of the Inner Camber, nor faneins of. 
allow the ground to be broken up, without special permission for that 
purpose having been first obtained from the chamberlain. 

** He will make up, periodically, as directed, a separate account of 
the dues on coal and corn. He is to have his books at all times ready 
for the inspection and examination of the chamberlain, and of the 
finance and audit committees of the town council, with all vouchers 
relating thereto. That the provisions of the Camber Act for pre- 
vention of nuisances be strictly enforced, and that he direct particular 
attention to ballasting of vessels, and see that proper ballasting-cloths 
are used. He is not to carry on, or be concerned, directly or indirectly, 
in any other business or occupation, and to reside in the house 
~ appointed for him on the quay. He shall enter into a bond, with 
approved sureties, in the sum of 250/. for the faithful discharge of the 
duties of his office, and for the accounting for any monies which may 
come to his hands, such bond to be executed before entering on the 
office, 

‘* Your Committee recommend that the wharfinger be paid a salary 
of 1002. per annum. 

‘* Duties of Harbour-Master.—To enter daily the arrival and 
departure of all vessels, in a book to be kept for that purpose at the 
wharfinger’s office. He will give a receipt to every person paying 
harbour dues, entering on the counter-check of the receipt the date of 
payment, name of the vessel, her tonnage, and the amount paid. 

“He will pay over daily to the clerk at the office all monies 
which shall have been received by him, producing, at such time, his 
receipt-book. In any case of nonpayment he will render an account 
of the same, in order that the dues may be regularly charged agaist 
the proper party, in the books of the office. He will attend to the 
mooring and anchoring of vessels within the Outer Camber, so as to 
preserve, at all times, a free passage in and out of the same, He shall 
submit his accounts, at such times as may be hereafter directed, to the 
finance or audit committee. He is not to engage in any other business 
or occupation. He shall enter into a bond, with approved sureties, in 
the sum of 100/., for the faithful discharge of the duties of his office, 
and for the accounting for all monies received by him; such bond to 
be executed before entering on the office. 

‘¢ Your Committee recommend that the harbour-master receive, as a 
remuneration, 25 per cent., on the dues collected by him. 

“ Duties of Clerk.—He will receive all monies paid at the office, 
entering every payment at the time in his cash-book, which he will 
make up at-the close of each day’s business, and pay over to the 
chamberlain the monies then in his hands. In addition to the fore- 
going, he will assist generally in the keeping of the accounts. He 
shall enter into a bond, with approved sureties, in the sum of 100/., 
for the faithful discharge of the duties of his office, and for the account- 
ing for all monies received by him; such bond to be executed before 
entering on the office. 

“ Your Committee recommend that the salary to be paid to the clerk 
be 501. per annum. 

“ Duties of Sub-Collector.—Each collector will receive the dues 
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payable within the district assigned to him, for which purpose he will 
be provided with a receipt-book, with counter-check, which he shall 
‘produce daily to the clerk at the office, paying over to him all monies 
which have been received, and rendering an account of any dues. 
chargeable which may not have been paid, in order that the proper 
party may be debited with the amount. 

“No, 1 district—To include the Point, the Common Hard, and 
Albert Pier. 

“ No. 2 district.—To include the New Buildings, Flathouse, Rud- 
more, and Tipner. The sub-collector of the latter district to collect 
the street and market tolls. 

*‘ Rach sub-collector shall enter into a bond, with approved sureties, 
in the sum of 50/., for the faithful discharge of the duties of his office, 
and for the accounting for all monies received by him, such bond to be 
executed before entering on the office. 

‘Your Committee recomnend that each sub-collector be paid a 
salary of 401. per annum. 
“© Signed, on behalf of the Committee, 

“* March 27th, 1849.” ‘¢ EDWARD CASHER. 


That the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses, through the mayor, 
should have an assize and assay of bread and ale, and the punishment 
and correction of the same, and the amerciaments of all men therein. 
And that they should have all fines in the said court of record, and 
court-leet or views of frankpledge, and before the justices of the peace 
and the clerk of the market, and all manner of forfeitures of felons and 
outlaws within the said borough, with no impediment from the crown, 
its officers, or ministers. ; 


By sec. 126, it is provided that where, by any act, penalties and 
forfeitures, upon summary convictions, were made payable to Her 
Majesty, or to any body corporate, or to any person whomsoever, the 
sale are now, when adjudged before the borough justices, to go to the 
borough fund, except when the same are made payable to a common 
informer, or are recovered under any act relating to the customs, 
excise, post-office, or to trade or navigation, or to any branch of Her 


‘“Majesty’s revenue. 


By sec. 21, the fines imposed upon jurors for non-attendance at the 
court of quarter sessions, or for withdrawing from it, are to go to the 
borough fund. 


That the burgesses and inhabitants should for ever be free of all 
toll, and of secular exactions, by sea and land, as theretofore. _ 

That the mayor, aldermen, burgesses, inhabitants, and residents 
should be exempt from serving on juries for the county of South- 
ampton, or out of the borough, except to decide any matter which 
might have arisen within the boruugh. | | 


By sec. 122, members. of the town council, borough justices, the 
treasurer, and town clerk, are exempted from serving on borough 
juries, and burgesses are also exempted from serving on juries at the 


general or quarter sessions in the county. 
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That the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses might have a merchant Charter of 3 
uild within the borough, as they had been accustomed to have. The ges} 
Guildhall formerly stood in the midst of the thoroughfare of the High- 
street of Portsmouth, but being cleared away in the year 1838, a new 
one was erected in a line with the houses forming the south-east side. 
This is now used for the county court. 


That they might have a yearly fair or mart, with all the tolls and Fair. 
emoluments thereunto appertaining, to commence at St. Peter's ad 
Vincula, and to continue for fourteen days, according to the tenor of 
certain letters patent granted by King Richard II., in the 8th year of 
his reign, to the men of Portsmouth; but that a certain other fair, 
accustomed to be held for fifteen days, from the Ist of August in every 
year, should be relinquished. This fair was, no doubt, granted for the 
purpose of benefiting the inhabitants by increasing their trade; but, of 
late years, it had not only entirely failed in that object, but had, in 
fact, injured the inhabitants, by drawing into the place a number of 
dissipated and low characters, by causing great confusion and noise in 
the principal quarter of the borough, and by increasing the number of 
smaller offences. These abuses induced the inhabitants to petition par- 
liament for its abolition, which was accomplished by a clause introduced 
into the last Portsmouth Improvement Act, 11 Vic., c. 257, passed in 
the year 1848, 


That the mayor for the time being, and one justice, might register Registry of 
all deeds touching real property within the borough. No such registry Pee 
at present exists within the borough. 

That the mayor and clerk might take recognizances for debts, and Recogni- 
make executions thereof, according to the form of the statute of 2ancest%. 
merchants and the statute of Acton Burnell; that for this purpose there taken by if 
should be a seal, wherewith to seal the said recognizances, to be BAHOE SAE 
divided into two parts, the greater part to be called the seal of the 
crown; and that one part should be kept by the mayor, and the other 
by the clerk of the recognizances, 

That John Hendrye, the then common clerk of the borough, should 
be the clerk of the recognizances during good behaviour. ‘Lhat, after 
his death, the common clerk for the time being should be clerk of the 
recognizances, and perform the various duties of that office. 

There is no such officer or office now in the borough of Portsmouth. 
Recognizances in the nature of a statute merchant are now very rare. 

That the inhabitants of the said borough might weave, work, and Liberty to 
make all manner of broad-cloths and kersies, and sell and export the ee 


game in manner agreeable to the laws. 


That the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses might purchase real pro- RRS 
perty which was not holden of the crown im capite, or by knights’ °°" 
service, provided the annual value thereof did not exceed 20/. beyond 
all charges, reprises, and expenses. And also that any of the subjects of 
the crown might dispose of real property to the said mayor, aldermen, 
and burgesses, except such as was held of the crown in capite, or by 
knights’ service, so that the same did not exceed 20/. per annum 
beyond all charges and reprises. This clause does not appear to have 
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been altered by the Municipal Corporations or any subsequent Act. 
The corporation could not, without this license, hold lands purchased 
by them, by reason of the Laws of Mortmain. 

That’ the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses might take the same 
groundage and anchorage for all vessels casting anchor, laden, or to be 
discharged, on the wharf of the borough of Portsmouth, and the same 
customs for goods and merchandize there Jaden or to be discharged, as 
the said corporation had been accustomed to receive, and take the 
same, without interruption from the crown or its officers. 


In 1839, 2 and 3 Vic., c. 72, entitled, “An Act for enlarging the 
town quay of the borough of Portsmouth, and for improving that 
portion of the harbour of Portsmouth called the Camber,” was passed ; 
giving power to the corporation to purchase and hold Jands for the 
purpose, to make bye-laws for the regulation of the Camber, to take 
tonnage dues from vessels lading and unlading therein, and also 
wharfage dues on goods landed within the borough. New harbour 
dues are appointed to be received by them in lieu of the old harbour 
dues and bushelage for groundage and anchorage. Schedules are an- 
nexed to the Act, giving rates of dues, &c. Under this Act the Camber 
was greatly improved, and the quay bordering upon it enlarged by the 
town council. 7 

In the year ending August 31st, 1850, the amount received for 
dues, &c., was 3,700/. 2s. 7d., and 507. the rent of a building-slip in 
the Camber. In the same year the balance in hand on the Camber 
account amounted to 1,137/. 13s. Od. 

That the lands thereafter to be acquired as well as the lands 
already belonging to the corporation, were thereby confirmed unto the 
said corporation, to hold of the crown, fee-farm by fealty only, in free 
and common soccage, the rent in the place and manner accustomed. 

That the fairs, tolls, and franchises then enjoyed by the mayor, 
aldermen, and burgesses, or which they were entitled to enjoy, were 
thereby confirmed to them, on condition of their rendering the rents 
and services accustomed, and that they should receive no interruption 
from the crown. 

That nothing therein contained should prejudice the rights and 
privileges of the Earl of Pembroke, Steward of the Household, and 
Captain of Portsmouth, or of any of his successors. 


No regulations were made by the charter for defraying the expenses 
of the borough. In the Municipal Corporations and other Acts we find 
the following regulations :— . 

All corporate property and all fines are to be received by the 
treasurer, and to be by him carried to the account of the borough fund, 
which fund is to be applied towards payment of debts, the salaries of 
the recorder, town clerk, treasurer, and other officers, the costs of pre- 
paring and printing the burgess and ward lists, and notices, and other 
election expenses, also the expenses incident to the borough court of 
quarter sessions, and the prosecution, maintenance, and punishment of 
prisoners ; the expenses of the borough gaol, hcuse of correction, and 
corporate buildings, and all other corporate expenses not otherwise 
provided for by the Act, and the payment of the constables. 
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The surplus, if any, is to be applied, under the direction of the 
council, for the benefit of the inhabitants, and improvements of the 
borough. If the borough fund be insufficient, the council are to order 
arate to make up the deficiency, and for that purpose they are to 
have the same powers as justices in general or quarter sessions have 
to make a county rate, under 55 Geo. III, c. 51, s. 92. Under 
certain circumstances a watch rate may be levied. By 7 Wm. IV., 
and 1 Vic., c. 78, s. 44, orders of the council for the payment of money 
may be removed into the Court of Queen’s Bench by certiorari. By 
the 12th sec. of 55 Geo. III., c. 51, three distinct powers are given:— 
Ist, the power of the justices in sessions to make the rate, and issue 
warrants for its collection by the high constable; 2nd, the power 
given to the justices out of sessions to issue a warrant for the levy of 
the rate upon the goods of any overseer, &c., refusing to pay the 
assessment to the high constable; and 3rd, the power to the overseers, 
or persons appointed to act as such, to levy by rate the sum assessed, 
or to reimburse themselves by a special rate to such amount as they shall 
have paid on account of the county rate. 

But the 92nd sec. of the Municipal Corporations Act, though it 
gives the same powers to the council to make the rate, and confers 
upon the mayor the power of levying by distress the assessment upon 
the overseers and other collectors of rates, makes no express pro- 
visions authorising the overseers of the poor to pay such assessment 
out of the poor-rate, or to make any special rate to repay them- 
selves the amount paid over to the borough rate; and doubts having 
arisen, whether, in the absence of any such express provisions, the 
overseers would be justified in so applying the rates in their hands, or 
- in levying a special rate to reimburse themselves, according to the 
provisions of the County Rate Act, 7 Wm. IV., 1 Vic. c. 81, was 
passed, the Ist sec. of which, after reciting that no authority was 
given by 5 and 6 Wm. I[V., c. 76, to the churchwardens and overseers, 
or other persons who might thereby be legally ordered to pay or levy 
such rates, to pay the same out of the poor-rates of such parishes or 
places, or otherwise to levy the same upon the inhabitants thereof, 
authorised the council to order the overseers to pay the assessment of 
the borough rate out of the poor-rate, or to make and collect a pound- 
rate for the purpose. And inasmuch as this provision would not apply 
to extra-parochial places, or to parishes or townships partly within 
and partly without the borough, the 3rd sec. expressly provides for 
such cases, and thus the borough rate and county rate appeared to be 
placed on the same footing for the future, in respect to extra-parochial 
places and divided parishes. The case of divided parishes and places 
is now further provided for by 12 and 13 Vic., c. 65, by the 6th see of 
which so much of this act as applies to the making, levying, and col- 
lecting the county and borough rates in divided parishes or places, 1s 
repealed, except as to rates theretofore made, levied, and collected. 
(Rawlinson’s Municipal Corporations Act, by Welsby, 358, n. 1.) 

By 6 and 7 Wm. IV., c. 104, s. 5, the mayor may issue his 
warrant for levying a borough rate or watch rate, in any case where 
county justices might issue their warrants for a like purpose. Pro- 
visions are made for the better collecting of borough and watch rates 
in certain places by 8 and 9 Vic., c. 110. 
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By 12 and 18 Vic., c. 82, boroughs having and providing a gaol 
and house of correction, and boroughs having a pauper lunatic asylum, 
are not to be liable to contribute towards the county gaol and house of 
correction or county lunatic asylum. The borough of Portsmouth has 
no pauper lunatic asylum. . 

Rates in arrear, and rates to pay debts contracted before the 
passing of the Act, might be collected as if the Act had not passed. 
(Sec. 85.) 

By 2 and 8 Vic., c. 28, and 8 and 4 Vic., c. 28, provisions are 
made for more equally assessing and levying watch-rates. 

By 4 and 5 Vic., c. 48, the property of municipal corporations, 
with certain exceptions, is rendered liable to contribute towards poor- 
rates. 

Accounts of receipts and disbursements are to be kept, audited 
by the auditors appointed under sec. 37, and published. (Sec. 93.) 
By 6 and 7 Wm. IV., c. 104, s. 10, and 7 Wm. IV. and 1 Vic, c. 78, 
s. 43, the council are every year to transmit such account, made up to 
the last period of audit, to one of Her Majesty's Principal Secretaries 
of State. And an abstract of such accounts, under general heads, is to 
be laid before both houses of parliament, during their sittings, in the 
year in which they are transmitted to the Secretary of State. 

By sec. 112, boroughs having separate courts of quarter sessions 
are to send a copy of the grant of such court to the county clerk, after 
which such borough is not to contribute towards county rates. 

Sections J27, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, and 133 contain provisions 
for summary convictions for offences committed against the Act, for 
preventing convictions and other proceedings being quashed for want 
of form, and as to actions brought against persons for anything done 
by them in pursuance of the Act. . 

In 1845, an act was passed (8 and 9 Vic., c. 48) enabling the town 
council of any borough the population of which exceeds 10,000 
persons, to establish a museum of art in the borough under certain 
regulations; but no such museum has been established by the town 
council of the borough of Portsmouth. 


List of Local Acts. 


14 Geo. 2, chap. 42.—An Act to enable Thomas Smith, Esquire, 
lord of the manor of Farlington, in the county of Southampton, to 
supply the town of Portsmouth, and parts adjacent, with good and 
wholesome water, at his own proper costs and charges. 

4 Geo. 3, chap. 92.—An Act for the better paving of the streets ~ 
and lanes, and for preventing nuisances and other annoyances in that 
part of the parish of Portsea, in the county of Southampton, commonly 
called Portsmouth-common. 

8 Geo. 3, chap. 62.—An Act for the better paving and cleansing 
the streets and other public passages in the town of Portsmouth, in the 
county of Southampton, and for preventing nuisances and annoyances 
therein, and for widening and rendering the same more commodious. 

16 Geo. 3, chap. 59.—An Act for lighting and watching the town 
of Portsmouth, in the county of Southampton, and for explaining and 
amending an Act passed in the 8th year of his present Majesty’s reign, 
for the better paving and cleansing the streets and other public pas- 
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sages in the said town, and for preventing nuisances and annoyances 

therein, and for widening and rendering the same more commodious. 
oA Geo. 3, chap. 19.—An Act for the settling the rates for the 

carriage of passengers and goods for hire to and from the Isle of Wight. 

25 Geo. 3, chap. 24.—(Private.)—An Act for dividing and ins 
closing the commons and waste lands called Frodington, otherwise 
Fraddington, otherwise Fratton-common, and Southsea-common, and 
wastes, in the euildable part of the parish of Portsea, and county of 
Southampton. 

32 Geo. 3, chap. 103.—An Act for the better paving, cleansing, 
widening, and regulating the streets, courts, roads, lanes, ways, rows, 
alleys, and public passages and places, within the town of Portsea, in 
the county of Southampton ; and for removing and preventing ee 
annoyances, and obstructions within the said town. 

45 Geo. 3, chap. 44.—(Local and Personal, Public.)—An re for 
building a new gaol in the borough of Portsmouth, in the county of 
Southampton. 

49 Geo. 3, chap. 118.—(Local and Personal, Public.)—An Act for 
better supplying with water the borough of Portsmouth, and the 
parishes of Portsmouth and Portsea, and places adjacent, in the oaURNy 
of Southampton. 

49 Geo. 3, chap. 130.—(Local and Personal, Public.) —An Act re 
the better gov ernment of the watermen w orking on the passage between 
Gosport, Portsmouth, and Portsea, and other places within Portsmouth 
harbour, and to and from Spithead and Saint Helen’s, and other parts 
within tle Isle of Wight, in the county of Southampton, and to and 
from certain places in the said island, and for regulating the fares of 
such watermen. 

50 Geo, 3, chap. 46.—(Local and Personal. )—-An Act for inclosing 
lands in the parish of Portsea, in the county of Southampton. 

50 Geo. 3, chap. 218.—(Local and Personal, Public.)—An Act for 
disafforesting the forest of South, otherwise Kast Bere, otherwise Bier, 
in the county of Southampton, and for inclosing the open commonable 
lands within the said forest. 

52 Geo. 3, chap. 78.—(Local and Personal, Public.)—An Act to 
amend an Act made in the 49th year of his present Majesty, for the 
better government of the watermen working on the passage between 
Gosport, Portsmouth, and Portsea, and other places within Ports- 
mouth harbour, and to and from Spithead and Saint Helen’s, and 
other parts within the said Isle of Wight, in the county of Southamp- 
ton, and to and from certain places in the said island, and for regulat- 
ing "the fares of such watermen, 

57 Geo. 3, chap. 42.—(Private.)—An Act for inclosing lands in 
the parish of Portsea, in the county of Southampton. 

57 Geo, 3, chap. 63. —(Local and Personal, Public.)—An Act for 
making and maintaining a navigable canal from the river Arun to 
Chichester harbour, and from thence to Langstone and Portsmouth 
harbours, with a oa or branch from Hanstone common to or near the 
city of Chichester, and for improving the navigation of the harbour of 
Langstone, and channels of Langstone and Thorney. 

2 Geo. 4, chap. 62.—(Local and Personal, Public. )= An Act for 
giving further power to the company of proprietors of the river Arun 
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navigation, and for confirming certain agreements entered into between 
the said company and the company of proprietors of the Portsmouth 
and Arundel navigation. 

2 Geo. 4, chap. 73.—(Local and Personal, Public.)—An Act for 
incorporating the town of Portsea Gas Light Company. 

7 Geo. 4, chap 64.—(Local and Personal, Public.)—An Act for 
better lighting and watching the town of Portsea, in the county of 
Southampton, and for amending an Act passed in the 32nd year of his 
late Majesty, for paving, cleansing, and regulating the streets and 
public places within the said borough, and removing and preventing 
nuisances and annoyances therein. 

7 and 8 Geo. 4, chap. 88.—(Local and Personal, Public.)—An 
Act for enabling the company of proprietors of the Portsea Island 
Waterworks to raise a further sum of money; and for the purposes 
relating to the said undertaking. 

2 and 3 Vic. chap. 72.—(Public Act.)—An Act for enlarging the 
town quay of the borough of Portsmouth, or for improving that portion 
of the harbour of Portsmouth, called the Camber. 

6 Vic., chap. not specified, passed in sess. 1843.—(Local and Per- 
sonal, Public.)—An Act for paving, lighting, cleansing, watering, 
regulating, and otherwise improving the town of Portsea, in the 
county of Southampton, and for removing and preventing nuisances 
and annoyances therein. 

11 Vic., chap. 257.—(Local and Personal, Public.)—An Act for 
paving, lighting, cleansing, watering, regulating, and otherwise improy- 
ing the town of Portsmouth, in the county of Southampton, and for 
removing and preventing nuisances and annoyances therein. 

(The two last are the governing Acts.) 


[The history and statistics of the Dockyard, and the statistics of 
the population of the island of Portsea will be published in the next 
number of this journal. ] 
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MISCELLANEA. 


CRIME JIN ENGLAND AND WALES IN 1851. 
(Compiled from the Criminal Tables.) 


THE chief interest which attaches to the Commitments for Trial in the 
year 1851 is the stationary character which they present, as compared 
to their previous constant increase, and the circumstance that the 
maximum amount which they have yet attained now dates ten years 
back, the commitments in the year 1842 having exceeded those of the 
last year by no less than 10°7 per cent. Nor is this statement opposed 
to the fact, that in the last year, as compared with the year preceding, 
the commitments have increased by 1,147 persons, or 4:2 per cent., for 
the commitments in 1851 are still under the average of the ten last years. 

The subjoined statement gives the number of commitments for 
trial in each year from 1834 to 1851 inclusive :— 



































Years. Commitments. Years, Commitments. Years. Commitments. 
TOS: 22,451 PS4Or aK: 27,087 1846........ 25,107 
HOS a tee 20,731 ASS Veco: 27,760 L847 ess 28,833 
S30: 2%: 20,948 Loy be 31,309 LSA ne 30,349 
(NS hy eee es 23,612 ESAs. cco: 29,591 1849... | 27,816 
LS33)...2<.: 23,094 PSEA. wes: 26,542 1850........ 26,813 
| eo Lae 24,443 Toto)... 24,303 TSOP: 27,960 





The increase of 4°2 per cent. in the year 1851 has not been confined 
to any particular localities, but extends generally over England and 
Wales, including the chief agricultural and the largest manufacturing 
and commercial counties. 

The commitments in 1841 were in the proportion of 1 in every 
578 of the population, while in 1851, the proportion is reduced to 1 
641. Between these periods the population increased 12°6 per cent., 
while the commitinents remained almost stationary. 

But the relative progress of population and crime has varied con- 
siderably in different parts of England. In the large northern counties 
of York and Lancaster, the seats of the woollen and cotton manufac- 
ture, the proportion of the commitments to the population has decreased 
in the last ten years from 1 in 554 to 1 in 685; the population having 
increased not less than 18:2 per cent., while the commitments have 
simultaneously decreased 4°3 per cent. Im Cheshire, Derbyshire, Not- 
tinghamshire, and Leicestershire, where, mixed with a considerable 
agricultural population, the chief silk, lace, and the lesser mixed textile 
fabrics are produced, the proportion of the commitments have decreased 
from 1 in 579 to 1 in 638; the population having increased 7 per cent., 
and the commitments decreased 2 per cent. In Staffordshire, Warwick- 
shire, and Worcestershire, where the chief manufactures in hardware, 
pottery, and glass are carried on, the commitments have decreased 
from 1 in 435 of the population to 1 in 552; the population having 
increased 20°4 per cent., and the commitments decreased 5 per cent. 

In the purely agricultural counties the results are less favour- 
able. In the eastern district, comprising Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
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and Lincoln, the proportion of the commitments has increased in the 
same period from 1 in 669 to 1 in 604; the increase of the popu- 
lation being 6°8 per cent., and the commitments 18°4 per cent. Of 
the seven chief midland agricultural counties, Cambridge, Northamp- 
ton, Bedford, Hertford, Oxford, Bucks, and Berks, the proportion of 
the commitments has decreased from 1 in 572 to 1 in 620; the increase 
of the population bemg 10°2 per cent., and the commitments 1°8 per 
cent. only. In the counties in the south and south-west: Hants, Wilts, 
Dorset, and Somerset, the results prove more favourable than in any 
other of the agricultural districts; the proportion of the commitments 
to the population having decreased from 1 in 508 to 1 in 651; in these 
counties the population has increased 12°5 per cent., and the commit- 
ments decreased 12°1 per cent. 

On a comparison of the offences upon which the increase of the 
commitments in 1851, as compared with the previous year, has arisen, 
it will be seen that the increase has extended to each of the classes of 
crime, with the exception of the sixth class, comprising the miscel- 
laneous offences. 

In the 1st class—Offences against the Person—the commitments 
for murder, attempts to murder, wounding, &c., remain stationary. 
Unnatural offences, however, show an increase in the year, and 
a slight gradual increase during the last five years. The increase of 
the class arises, however, on the lesser offences of assault, and assault 
on peace officers, and has been equal to nearly one-fifth of the total 
increase of the year’s commitments. 

In the 2nd class—Offences against Property committed with Violence 
—the commitments have been without change, except the marked 
increase of robbery; the tendency of the whole class, on a more 
extended comparisun, being to imcrease. 

In the 3rd class—Offences against Property commitied without Vio- 
lence—which contains the great bulk of the commitments, there is 
an increase of 3 per cent., arising chiefly in the commitments for 
larceny from the person, larceny by servants. and frauds. . 

The 4th class—Malicious Offences against Property—comprises com- 
paratively a very small proportion of the commitments; but the 
numbers, particularly for setting fire to stacks and buildings, exhibit a 
marked increase. Many recent offences of obstructing railway car- 
riages and machinery are classed under this head, and have contri- 
buted to swell the increase of this class. The total commitments in 
this class show an increase of 29 per cent. 

In the 5th class—Lorgery and Offences against the Currency—there 
is a considerable increase, to be attributed exclusively to the commit- 
ments for uttering counterfeit coin, an offence which has increased 86 
per cent. on a comparison of the totals of the two last five years. 

In the 6th class—Of the Offences not falling within either of the 
previous classes—there was a decrease of 14:9 per cent., arising chiefly 
on the petty offences of riot and breach of the peace; but in perjury 
the commitments in 1851 were suddenly doubled. Seditious offences 
and riots are included in this class; and to their entire absence, since 1848, 
may be attributed the great decrease of the commitments in the class, 
when the comparison is made on the totals of the two last five years. 

The foregoing statements refer simply to the number of commit- 
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ments. The results of the proceedings were in 1850 and 1851, as 
follows :— 





























Result of Proceedings. 1850. 1851. 
Not prosecuted, and admitted evidence ................ 141 131 
SORT SRG NE 1 ip 1,458 1,484 
PNGG, RUEY OWS, CE cass ya so cctecscscodascgecartesseocessevtondees 4,639 4,744 
Total Acquitted and Discharged ............ ——- 6,238 —- 6,359 
Acquitted on the ground of insanity ...........0005. 26 13 
OCNEN TSA ee, ic Ree Risch stb ihaa dao tae those 1Z 9 
Total Detained in Custody .........ce. Se 38 22 
Sentenced to death oe. aaa. Pee es, 49 70 
Pa transportation........ Dada. sbcedes dee dibicebue 2,578 2,836 
Me LPPRISOMMENE svrcesarioscsbeeresds andenens yassaln ed eee 18,418 
ms whipping, fine, &c. ....... ee REI 307 248 
Pardoned without sentence ............cccseeeees DI oko 1 7 
Total Convicted .........:c0006 ete nth tr wo, — 20,537 |———-—_ 21,579 
Total Committed ............ 7 26,813 27,960 





These results, more in detail, are compared below with the punish- 
ments for the last ten years, during which the sentences have not been 
effected by any statutory changes, except two important alterations in 
the law of transportation. The first in 1846, by statute 9 and 10 Vict. 
ce. 25, which repealed all the fixed higher periods of transportation, and 
gave courts power to award sentences of transportation for not less 
than seven years or imprisonment only, reducing to those lesser punish- 
ments a large class of the most sericus offences for which the sentence 
had previously been transportation for life, for 15 years, or for 10 years, 
as the minimum term. ‘The importance and extent of the remission of 
punishment under this statute is evidenced by the immediate falling off 
in the numbers sentenced to those higher grades of punishment, as 
shown in the statement annexed. 





Sentence. 1842.| 1843.} 1844.) 1845.} 1846. 1847, 1848. ] 1849.} 1850.| 1881. 
Dee itn vonmecte Op ct iL, 40, eel. Or) 60) eel a0 eo 
Transportation :— 
Pot Life 6.4 cancos% stenasmensne. 191] 225; 180 791 101 46 67 60 84] 124 
Abe TS FEAES: cccscssiise sda. 37 46 50 22 29 30 28 31 39 38 
ADOVE LO YEAS ..css00...e000s 726) G41; 543; 405) 3822) 2380} 291) 255) 281 217 
BOVE 7 YOM Vscscnrcvecssrat 1,402 | 1,471} 1,126} 1,119} 946) 769] 8438] 93838) 805 895 
UYCATS waeveuasasnwe ileeeaaite ....| 1,841] 1,800] 1,421) 1,273} 1,407} 1,781 | 2,022} 1,565] 1,869} 1,562 
Imprisonment :— 
Above 3 years wesssecssscveee | od i ‘ aaa Geers bie 
ADOVE 2 YCATS Los. .ceceesecee 13 Q 13 3 2 4 Gif. sae 4, 4, 
Above LYeaT sescvesz adateacire 464) 464) 454] 3860] 3832] 455]; 513) 548} 551 591 
Above 6 months .....cceee 9,594 | 2,332 | 1,927} 1,654] 1,933] 2,355 | 2,648] 2,485 | 2,770) 3,120 
6 months and under......... 14,799 |13,477 |12,574 |12,035 |12,635 |15,498 |16,008 |14,728 |14,277 | 14,703 


Whipped, Fined, and ae gol} 531). 566} 398] 372| 373} 404| 380) 308] 255 
CHANREEE ei iies.dessetenetes 


POE ETS PTTL IEG TOPSITE IO LPI VELL LIE ELIE TE LL SIL IEG ITE EIS DIOP LED ELISE ELT DEE EDL NLS LIAL TE DON IETS SOIL EE LAPS IEE IES 
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The increasing certainty of the criminal proceedings, as evidenced 
by the diminished proportion acquitted, receives further confirmation 
from the tables for 1851. The proportion acquitted and discharged 
was stationary during the years 1843, 1844, and 1845, at 26°8 per 
cent. It has decreased each subsequent year in the following ratio, 
Viz. :— 


1846, soenssice 27°6 1BAB. Scvcsssees 24°4 SOO seks: 23°2 
BBG sc cossuaiuas 25°1 NAY eecueces 24°4 185 Lessee 22°7 


The proportion in 1851 is made up of 0°4 not prosecuted, 5°8 no 
bills found, and 17:0 found not guilty on trial. 

The above proportion acquitted forms the average for England and 
Wales. It is greatly exceeded in some of the smaller counties; and as 
the certainty of conviction depends both upon the preliminary inves- 
tigation on commitment and the subsequent conduct of the prosecution, 
it follows that there would be greater facilities in the more populous 
districts, where such business becomes the special duty of officers 
trained to its performance. In Lancashire, for instance, the propor- 
tion acquitted is reduced to 17°4 per cent., in Middlesex to 18°5, while 
in Wales it amounts to the large number of 24:0 per cent. ; in the lesser 
agricultural midland counties of England it is 27-0 per cent., and in the 
south-western agricultural counties 27°7 per cent. 

The nature of the crime is also the cause of a great variation in the 
proportion acquitted. In some offences the proof is entirely circum- 
stantial; in others the chief and sometimes only witness is the person 
injured, whose evidence the charge itself leaves open to suspicious 
inguiry. In offences against property, as compared with offences 
against the person, the stolen articles form an important auxiliary 
means of detection and conviction. : 

In the offences against the person last year, 34°3 per cent. were ac- 
quitted ; for murder, 16 persons were convicted and 52 acquitted, 
exclusive of 6 detained as insane; for attempts to murder, maim, &c., 
the proportion acquitted was nearly 40 per cent.; for rape and attempts 
to ravish, 56 per cent. In the violent offences against property, the 
acquittals were 28°8 per cent. In the large class of offences against 
property, comprising all simple thefts and frauds, the proportion was 
20°8 per cent. In the malicious offences against property, which are 
always attended with great difficulty of proof, the proportion acquitted 
rises to 58 per cent. The minimum of acquittals takes place in the 
offences of forgery and offences against the currency; the former 
usually prosecuted by a powerful private association, and the latter by 
a Government prosecutor, the Solicitor for the Mint; and the propor- 
tion is only 11°5 per cent. 

The effect of the statute 12 Vict. c. 11, passed in May, 1849, to 
repeal the punishment of transportation on a first conviction for simple 
larceny, is more fully exemplified by the returns for 1851, the second 
year of its full operation. The foregoing comparative table of the 
punishments inflicted shows, as might be anticipated, an increase of 
the more severe sentences of imprisonment, accompanied by an imme- 
diate decrease of the numbers sentenced to transportation, but followed 
by a reactionary increase of the numbers sentenced to that punishment. 
This might also have been foreseen, for transportation has, of late years, 
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been rarely inflicted on a first conviction of simple larceny, except in 
extreme cases; and the operation of the Act would lead to greater dili- 
gence in proving the former conviction of a known offender, so as to 
bring transportation in his case within the power of the court. This is 
shown by the fact, that last year the number sentenced to transporta- 
tion increased 10 per cent.; and more directly by the following state- 
ment of the sentences passed in cases of simple larceny, and offences 
punishable as such, in the year preceding the important alteration of 
the punishment, and the two years which have followed :— 















































Sentence. 1848, 1850. | 1851. 
i oe See ae 

Pransported. fo¥ lifes. 5. ..cscpscohdedotescotts | 2 3 | 5 

s ADOWVE LDTVEATS 2. oc ncsdeues.!- 1 whe 5 

A above LOtyears «......-1..0.%- 44 30 | 33 

os BWOWE 7 YORPSe wacke.c-odonrsae- | 165 E71 228 

ss PCa TN, PRIS ak: | 1,129 609 | 694 
aa ikea Oe 

Total Transported. ...6s0.0:..c4e..0- | 1,341 813 | 965 
een Ol area 

Total Convicted of Larceny ........ | 3,813 11,931 | 12,145 
| 





These figures give a proportion sentenced to transportation for 
simple larceny of 1 in 10°3 in 1848, and 1 in 14°6 in 1850, the year 
following the repeal of transportation for a first offence; increasing 
again to 1 in 12°5 in 1851, which is rendered more marked by the 
greater severity of the sentences in the two last years. 

The capital sentences given below are above the yearly average 
since 1841, when the last alteration of the law abolishing capital 
punishments took place. This increase arises chiefly on the offences of 
burglary and robbery, attended with personal violence or injuries. 





| 
Offences. 1842. | 1843. | 1844. | 1845. | 1846. | 


1847. | 1848. | 1849. | 1850. | 185]. 


a | es | rs | ee | ees 


| 1g | 83/ 116 ae 
9{ 1} 4) 9) 4) 6) 12) 8) 6 
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Maliciously cutting and l | 
WOUNGING 6.0.cccdeneinace ee ae aE St ST DAG Ee reel > C hewameewnlie 

SO Dees eee Olea ome E218) A544 ES | 2A | 1S 1548.) 18.) Lae od 

ety with violence to 13122! 4 an 3 5 wilt ag. te es ae 
ORS OMS | EP aed ocsciecs wenedoa: 

Robbery, attended withwounds| 5 | 23 | 14 i i iiss | ati 4 Ja a! i 

eee al of 9 hae | a ieee 1 9 
sons being therein ............ 
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Of the 70 persons capitally convicted in 1851, the sentence was 
recorded against 53; so that the sentence of death was only passed 
upon 17, Of these, 10 were executed, 2 of them being females. 









































* Including Bristol. 
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Tante 1.—Showing, for each County, the Number of Persor 
Capital Conviction. Transportation. 
CouNTIES Commutation, Above | Above | Above 

a Execu-|-——_>+- > =| Free ; : Seven 

Hone hin aie aes Pard Life. | Fifteen Ten Seven Vear 

; “Bo bes Sinan elgg 2 Years. | Years. | Years. ‘ 

tation. went. 

iBedtondermrcrreterstal armors 1 + 2 as 3 9 4 
Bers ererehareterenene Be 1 ae : 3 as 4 2 24 
Backs wAsiecee.essrevece is A 1 sis aus 10 13 
Cambridge ....., a : 10 69 7, 16 30 
Chester ties <6 05 oe 3 te 2 1 6 12 69 
Coriwall.. cess ok ] : 4 2 4 8 4 
Cumberland a6 sie 9 ets 1 2 4 7/ 
Derby qices< sss eo : 3 1 5 10 ii 
DEVON Be. tos eacere oe 58 3 6 ut 4 28 34 
NM) OFSEtipsreraieiis lee. oct ad ‘ . 5 1 4 6 10 
Durham 25... es ote ie ate 1 Be 1 9 15 
1 NS dquenceneee Ole 2 i 560 a 1 os 6 16 AO 
Gloncester* ...... Ps 3 1 ie 6 2 9 14 64 
Hereford... - «+ uf ee ; Ms ce ae 1 a 12 
heb Ose Go Oooe sie oe ote a se 3 8 12 24 
Huntingdon ae 1 . se J. ois os 1 6 
IGeMte isis os aches ae 1 5 fe 4 2 13 24 30 
Lancaster 1 2 c ete 5 6 23 121 228 
Meicester 1. <6 «< se ] ae ve 2 ae 3 13 14 
Lincoln Saal fa baer 1 : a 4 A 1 22 27 
Middlesexte Ge .c|) a 4 ‘ Bs 7 2 18 104 287 
Monmouth ...... BG 4. ‘ ne 3 1 5 il 15 
Neriolic s. 0. sed. 1 A bs 7 et 2 23 23 
Northampton ....} «+ ik : Be 1 oe 1 7 5 
Northumberland.. 1 Ae pe : 5 17 12 
Nottingham...... we i oe ae : 1 18 31 
Oxmiorde tess ae A ie sve ae 0 4 18 12 
intlandes. Sere salt ore Ae ma ae 2 oe ay $ 
Dal GPucejpm taal ose 1 aA Se 45 4 7. 9 
| Somerset... <0 -- 2 1 ie 3 1 9 47 A] 
Southampton ....|  «- Re 5 5 ae 7 17 35 
Stafford Mitte eal lte Pars 1 2 ; 11 te 8 45 49 
Suitullleees eck weet 2 I ee 1 om 6 15 22 
Super cma: « 22h, 2 1 a : 5 3 6 37 43 
SUS E50 te anosevetsr sueniue eis : 9 2 a 14 21 
Wianwickns |. <6. 2 : i 6 8 26 62 
Wrestmoreland.... Bie af ro AS 3 2 
Willt'Sscisete alee te I 1 ea 2 2 14 oF 
Worcester ...... 3 *, A So 10 35 
VOLS ake She tines 14 4. 1 14 86 117 
ATABIES Yes leiaietersiais . ee Fe +e . ee os 4 
BRECON! cs sielsiee ce + 3 is se Ho oe ae 5 2 
Cardigan. .< ee. ss : ° 56 ve a 56 2, 1 
Carmarthen...... A He nC 60 aK ae i 2 
Carnarvon ...... 6 ae iis ; ac 5% ea 1 
Depbigh f.. .t. a >. ols o° . oe AY es 3 1 
Eilinit= Wercuerenseeets ale ; dc He ete ae 3 2 
Glamorgan jo. 40 as Bs a 2 : ave 10 2) 
Merioneth” ...--.4> *. ae te 66 ts 3 1 oa 
Montgomery ....| «- te as oe oe a 4 ota 
Pembroke 2.25... 5 6 AiG 6 
Radnor ers eas ‘ : 6 
Totals ..| 10 56 3 1 124 38 aid 895 1,562 
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Commitied for Trial or Bailed, and the Result of the Proceedings. 





















































+ Including London. 


| Imprisonment. Whipping, Acquitted. 
Fine, |Sentence 
i Six and Dis- | Respited| In- s 

a Aber p | Above ae Months| charge ae sane. | Not Ne No» | Total. 

ree [wo One Six a 5 Baca Guilt Bill | Prose- 

Years. | Years. | Year. |Months.| _°” ree eer mY’ |Found | cution. 

under. | Sureties. 
. : 2 8 88 |’ He oe ss 44 18 6 185 
. : 8 26 207 ial oF ie 57 2) 1 365 
: : 6 “19 120 7 ‘ 48 20 a 244 
° : 13 80 139 2 61 16 a 323 
: ‘ 14 104 604 1 172 35 ] 1,024 
5 4 19 1S ] we Me 35 14 it 210 
5 1 10 98 5 ale Bo 20 2 3 153 
an 21 25 AG 6 ; ate Al 3) ai 237 
Ae 8 Zi 342 3 Ae 156 39 4 702 
ae 7 12 118 7 a 49 15 6 240 
C 9 87 176 4 Bee Bs 57 24 2 335 
ac 12 47 Sih ul oe 2 159 31 3 632 
; ifs 20 110 504 15 i} ae 168 43 5 965 
: 2 23 118 3 ne ae 55 23 Pe 241 
s 5c A. 20 138 3 a 1 46 19 2 280 
re 2 17 42 ais fi ae 24 C rs 101 
an AG 28 95 504 8 2 172 73 4 963 
ws ae 100 433 1,931 7b an 4 459 114 21 3,459 
‘ 5 82 161 5 oe i 63 20 2 322 
23 78 302 a Ries 1 78 29 6 572 
55 659 2,042 54 2 2 605 126 8 3,974 
oi Be 2 21 925 ] eke Ae 58 20 1 367 
Or Se id 61 872 i ae an 53 64. 6 706 
ac ae 10 32 127 sie 2 ] 55 9 1 252 
ae aa 5 27 118 is ae se 30 24 Ae 239 
fs re 12 84 175 Ae e8 a A8 12 1 333 
se 1 6 $1 166 oe se 1 55 22 ay 321 
ae ae As 1 38 se ere ae 5 2 oH 50 
5 oc 4 29 235 ie we ] 55 20 a4 365 
16 72 857 5 ae 165 43 4 766 
ae ws g 46 358 1 158 39 2 677 
B Bs z 105 641 1 181 62 * 1,013 
a at: 9 57 337 5 2 126 42 4 629 
1 12 132 604 24 133 59 ] 1,063 
? 1 to 42 281 5 84. 32 2 612 
. 57 149 A405 ] 2 2) 107 35 3 866 
- ae 6 40 ae on ] 9 ] at 62 
7" 14 88 231 ae ae Ae 73 29 6 438 
i, : 4 50 302 22 a Yj] foe fag 599 
) 2 46 246 1,120 20 ee is 395 98 6 2,166 
: ‘ ors 7 24 de a ins 5) 3 se io) 48 
. 2 4 19 oe ae is 22 12 cP 66 
4 3 4 ig 1 os ers uo 8 1 45 
| : 3 Are 6 33 He Ne ae 17 8 8 76 
i. : - 7 20 2 cA ye 15 Bion 56 
i=. He 4 47 As oe 3 12 LO ee yy! 
i .. 1 a 4 19 5 : 20 9 helen GS 
| we bis 5 i 239 Z ais ie 58 28 5 878 
oe Ae ae 3 9 ae AD i 7 2 5 26 
) x ts es a 44 a a = 9 9 os 73 
a =. 1 6 7 1 ae ake 24 23 1 &§8 
He a ae 2 8 Hi Ae ae 3 ] ar 20 
| a: | 4 59 3,120 | 14,703 248 7 22 (4,744 | 1,484 | 181 | 27,960 
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Taste I1.—Showing, for each County, the Sex of the Persons Committe 





No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Offences against Property 
committed without 
Violence. 


Offences against the Offences against Property 
CounrTIEs. Person. committed with Violence. 





Males. | Females.| Total. 








Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.} Total. 


























Bedford ......- 13 ae 13 19 a0 19 115 19 134 
Berks) % sie sis eek 28 ] 29 12 4 16 234 51 285 
Buelkiss..scctes o's 11 4 15 28 28 156 19 175 
Cambridge...... 23 3 26 26 ei 26 212 35 247 
Chester ...%8.< 84 4 88 75 4 79 616 201 817 
Cornwall....... 21 1 22 12 12 131 38 169 
Cumberland .... 17 2 19 9 1 2a geo 62 39 101 

Derby... 1%... 36 1 37 23 1” | geteq- se 22 154 
Devon...) 62 0 45 6 51 34 3} | By 43] 150 581 

IDOTSCb. a6 oles 0 19 5 24 22 a £92 163 23 186 
Durham ....... 29 1 30 13 2 | obs 2038 50 258 
Bese x foc. tkieues 27 5 32 68 a. 4) BRO 435 48 483 
Gloucester* ....| 69 5 74 69 3°. | giz 622 141 763 
Hereford ...... 13 5 18 24 ‘s 1 494 148 46 194 
Hertford ..... ers 2 15 22 1 | ees 185 20 205 
Huntingdon .... 14 ] 165 1 i, { i 66 5 7 

Krentiiiiese.t ctetere « « 68 9 77 58 5 | 63 611 134 745 
Lancaster .....- 226 29 255 951 32 283 1,841 | °° 921 2,762 
Leicester }..... 6 24. 2 26 27 1 28 205 42 247 
IESE) Goleee wa areas 35 ll 46 48 1 49 372 76 448 
Middlesex+..... id 56 333 162 6 168 2,282 856 3,138 
Monmouth ..... 21 3 24 32 2 $4 189 89 278 
Norfolk {isis se 55 7 62 42 3 45 47] 80 551 

Northampton ... 19 4 23 8 2 10 174 27 201 

Northumberland. 17 2 19 44 5 49 116 45 161 

Nottingham .... 19 4 23 27 1 28 230 d4 264 
Oxford 65 660.0% 16 3 19 28 1 29 222 395 957 
Rutland Vasa. «.< 9 ote 9 we aA nis 34 5 39 
Salop 2526... 31 2 33 24 a 24 259 64 296 
Somerset ...... AT 6 53 54 9 63 504 121 625 
Southampton ... 37 6 43 29 1 30 451 92 543 
Stafford .c5.%..4 91 8 99 81 7 88 615 Weal 786 
Sulfolle of dete. sc 43 3 46 42 2 44 422 62 484 
Surrey ..-.....< 66 15 81 49 9 58 665 178 843 
Sussex: .sdeecce 29 3 32 a7 1 38 310 95 405 
Warwick ...... 49 5 54 82 of 89 566 122 688 
Westmoreland .. a os mi D) an D) 45 8 53 
COC aan er eae 21 es 21 8 a 37 293 59 852 
Worcester ..... 45 5 50 37 3 AQ 380 94 474 
NV Orlfiss si) Foleo se 162 18 180 177 21 198 1,329 355 1,684 
Anglesea ...... 2 ais 2 10 Bi 10 25 5 30 
Brecon .\. cei. 3« 5 2 7 7 1 8 AQ 3 43 
Cardigan ...... 2 1 3 3 1 4 27 10 37 
Carmarthen ...-. a 4 ll 3 2 5 4l 10 51 
Carnarvon ..... 6 a 6 ‘a ois 37 10 47 
Denbigh ....... 6 2 8 4 ave 4 40 18 58 
Phint a shed es 34 7 2 9 3 Ae 3 31 5 36 
Glamorgan ..... 37 2 39 16 4 20 207 104 311 

Merioneth ..... 2 2 5 ee 5 14 D) 16 
Moutgomery .... 2 a 2 10 ts ete: 45 13 58 
Pembroke ...... 9 ] 10 9 i | 10 Al 26 66 
IRIS! aA nao bon 2 I 3 6 6 9 2 1] 


a ee | ee | | 





Totals ....| 1,956 262 2,218 | 1,911 149 2,060 | 17,027 | 4,879 | 21,906 








* Including Bristol. 
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for Trial or Bailed, and the Offences with which they stood charged. 





No. 4. No. 6. No. 6. 
Malicious Offences Forgery and Offences Other Offences Total’ Offenées. 
against Property. against the Currency. not included in the 


above Classes. 








Males.| Females. | ‘Total. | Males.| Females.| Total. | Males.| Females. | Total. | Males.| Females. | Total. 


— Se | | Le | | EE Lt 




















12 - 12 1 1 2 5 es 5 165 20 185 

| 18 & 13 3 2 9 13 2 13 307 58 365 
OG Re 6 9 2 11 9 5 9 219 25 244 
| 16 Pat en 4 1 5 2 2 | 283 40 323 
| 11 oe 11 13 * 15 13 1 14 812 212 | 1,024 
6 Bs 6 I ey 1 a ae 171 39 210 

e, st zs 1 1 2 16 5 21 105 48 153 
3 Be 3 6 3 9 10 a 10 210 27 237 
6 2 8 14 3 17 8 a 8 538 164 702 

| 4 a 4 1 ee 1 1 2 3 210 30 240 
2 ; 2 19 3 22 10 3 13 276 59 335 

| 21 , 21 14 2 16 9 1 10 574 58 632 
7 bs 7 13 2 15 a5 eG 34 809 156 965 

+ ae +r 1 1 4 4 4 190 51 241 

11 KA i 8 1 9 V7 ie 17 256 24 280 

|= 10 Se 10 2 D) 2 > 95 6 101 
= 8 - 8 31 2 33 28 9 37 804 159 963 
i 8 a 8 71 27 98 48 10 53 (2440 | 1,019 | 3459 
i 3 mi 3 3 1 4 ll 3 14 273 AQ 322 
11 1 12 9 2 11 6 By 6 48] 91 572 

6 > 8 | 178 44 922 76 29) 105 | 2,981 993 | 3,974 

| 2 oh 2 15 5 20 6 3 9 265 102 367 
| 10 2 12 6 1 ‘ 27 2 29 611 95 706 
ie? Je 9 9 1 3 5 1 6 917 35 252 
. 1 5 1 6 2 1 3 185 54 239 
1 1 6 2 8 9 = 9 292 Al 333 

9 9 2 1 3 2 2 4 279 42 321 

2 Q nt of sp iy: ne fe 45 5 50 

1 1 6 3 9 9 , 2 296 69 365 

1 1 8 2 10 13 il 14 627 139 766 

10 1 11 14 3 re 28 5 33 569 108 677 

4 4 20 2 22 13 1 14 824 1894} 10s 

21 3 24 8 1 9 20 29 556 73 629 

a 5 1 Oy 4} 11 62 | 13 10 os .] 839) | 224.) 068 
a 6 = 6 10 1 11 19 20 All 101 512 
| 5 1 6 17 2 19 4 3 10 726 140 866 
3 i 8 Ps 2 2 2 - 2 52 10 62 

|) 9% 1 13 9 eee 9 5 1 6 377 61 438 
a 3 3 1 2 13 19 19 495 104 599 
14 14 54 10 64 17 9 26 | 1,753 413 | 2,166 
| 50 ] ae ] , As 38 5 43 
| 3 1 1 2 6 es 6 59 Z 66 
| » ; £ l 1 A . 32 13 45 
a. 2 1 3 5 ars 5 58 17 75 
| # 1 ns me Se 2 it 2 46 10 56 
ie 4 4 1 . 1 2 ae 2 57 20 a 
es ; a 13 2 15 54 9 63 
| E 7 7 1 a 1 | 268] 110 378 
1 1 e, ; a 1 ’ 1 23 2 25 

1 gl 1 2 . 2 a z BS 60 13 73 
x Dy ins 2 ~ 61 a7 88 
= a ' a be, 3 20 
l« 15 305 | 656 152 808 | 551 112 663 |22,391] 5,569 | 27,960 


+ Including London. 
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Taste V.— Showing, for each County, the Number of Persons Committed for Trial 
Periods, and the average of each of the Two Quinguennial Periods ; 


CounrTIks. 1842. 1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 


mes | ce ee ef 























DSCOLONG® Sivcers s,s) 5 ofere 229 202 185 178 204 
DerksS «sis 6 deod6ox 333 -328 250 335 360 
BuckSn:snsieerc oe 277 313 283 315 310 
Cambridge’ ...+..- 241 257 276 255 244 
Cirester 24). 7.55 oes | oe 186 1,018 767 871 1,070 
Cornwallte: “2... 6%.008« 282 301 280 341 272 
Cumberland ...... 115 109 147 120 130 
IDOIDY, ..ciilevc oc 00.b el 322 322 277 214 264 
MONON 5) ekits cece ccvesds renee 716 740 72 949 924 
Dorset-...... Noes ete 241 252 225 307 287 
Murbam=.. 20... - a 266 300 249 279 334 
BUGS XK! . aneietere sales. oftis 758 710 602 603 689 
Gloucester*........ 1,252 1,186 884 1,092 1,042 
lereford cs. <5 50 es 259 238 158 212 270 
MTERUOEE, Seo. ,0.05s.056 338 265 243 291 348 
Huntingdon ...... 68 68 81 89 104 
HOCOIMG bic oie cinereus sete) 3 eo 977 815 889 1,020 
amcastet- <0. 33.<. 4,497 3,677 3,072 3,456 3,778 
Wheicesters.....0. sa.- st 492 509 358 335° 346 
IENINCOMI eapetetet sone aes 507 563 | 419 506 504 
Middlesext......+.| 4,094 4,260 4,641 5,175 4,856 
Monmouth ........ 264. 261 | 217 282 298 
INOEIOUK 9555 sare ec 5 #1 808 782 ~} 720 751 689 
Northampton ..... ‘ 316 270 | 270 243 307 
Northumberland... .| 245 290 | 169 189 201 
Nottingham........| 374 853 | 286 343 364 
OSTOI ces ccgsevecs «00s 334 328 228 299 296 
Rotten see ei eS es 48 | 39 | 26 Al 52 
Salop. oss. ne ake 470 534 207 267 305 | 
Somerset ....... sree} co det 967 701 774 888 
Southampton ...... | 702 676 | 608 737 728 
Statord. as «-, «2 nol 7 1,405 Lie 851 1,028 1,120 
SONG. 9) 2h one ossce ce 527 585 | 471 505 495 
NOGUTIG Wetahosanead enoxea sve ae 1,017 867 | 958 1,315 1,296 
SSHSSE Xo wie A'sccipne sts 550 493 468 522 546 
IS RISVACK 553,50 asp oct =a ,003 1,045 799 998 1,257 
Westmoreland ..... 39 4A 74 33 47 | 
IVSATINS ie comets ehece he siete \ 548 464 436 502 465 
Worcester ..... Atel 609 679 535 620 681 
SGD Used aes | 2,598 2,304 1,560 1,794 2,036 
HMIAGIOCSER Gh. cnen. 5 1s ee 21 20 10 42 22 
SECCOM: cates 4, ene 6 +16 i 56 62 24 51 42 
Cardigan <.i.05 4%. ‘| 14 26 | 25 26 25 
Carmarthen........| 49 Wale = % 43 50 65 
Carnarvon ........ 33 21 | 47 60 60 
Denbigh ..... Rie ste | 79 89 : 46 92 115 
Pint 2 ee -: 61 49 | 50 62 55 46 40 
Glamorgan ‘..7. «,./> 0% 197 74} 225 159 142 267 382 
Merioneth ........ 12 Pk ea 9 12 14 14 18 
Montgomery ...... 73 94 | 96 67 48 53 ae 
Pembroke ........ 48 88 | 54 66 87 67 46 
PVACROPT Bes, co cathes 23 25 29 30 29 10 33 





et 





Totals......} 31,309 | 29,591 | 26,542 | 24,303 | 25,107 | 28833 | 30,349 


* Including Bristol. 
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or Bailed in each of the last Ten Years, the Total of each of the Two Quinquennial 
also the Total of the last Ten Years, and the average of the last Ten Years. 















































| Total Total Average Average Total Average 
| of Five | of Five of Five of Five of Ten of Ten 

1849. 1850. | 185! Years, Years, Years, Years, Years, Years, 
ending ending ending ending ending ending 

1846, | 1851. 1816. 1851. 1851. 1851. 

162 161 185 859 890 172 178 1,849 185 
358 318 365 1,458 1,736 292 347 3,194 319 
287 242 244 1,439 1,398 288 280 2,837 284 
309 302 323 1,310 1,433 262 287 2,743 274 
86] 900 1,024 4,336 4,726 867 945 9,062 906 
277 226 210 1,404 1,326 281 265 2,730 273 
159 146 153 627 708 125 142 1,335 133 
245 255 237 1,386 1,215 247 243 2,601 260 
893 807 702 3,612 4,275 722 855 7,887 789 
326 190 240 1,139 1,350 228 270 2,489 249 
321 358 335 1,394 1,627 279 325 3,021 | 302 
587 631 632 3,220 3,142 644 628 6,362 636 
1,063 920 965 5,322 5,082 1,064 1,016 10,404 1,040 
242 252 241 LEU 1,217 222 243 | 2,328 239 
318 315 280 1,361 1,552 272 310 | 2,913 291 
93 90 101 384 477 ae 95 861 86 
980 958 963 4,689 4,810 938 962 | 9,499 950 
33290 3,840 3,459 16,991 17,323 3,398 3,465 34,314 3,43] 
299 300 322 2,168 1,602 434 320 3,770 377 
529 528 572 2,420 2,639 484 528 5,059 506 
2,861 3,782 3,974 21,462 21,598 4,292 4,320 | 43,060 4,306 
370 433 367 1,216 1,750 243 350 | 2,966 297 
633 705 706 3,740 3,484 748 697 | 7,224 722 
327 248 252 1,482 AL Sea 296 275 | 2,859 286 
26) 283 239 1,187 1,173 237 235 | 2,360 236 
341 3265 333 1,628 1,706 326 341 | 3,334 333 
303 252 321 4,495, 101471 299 294 | 2,966 297 
35 27 50 164 | 205 33 4! 369 37 
347 307 365 1,988 1,591, 398 318 3,579 358 
885 754 766 4,728 4,067 946 813 8,795 879 
751 686 677 3,122 3,579 624 716 6,701 670 
1,009 1,053 1,013 BLS | © 975,828 1,023 1,045 10,336 1,034 
537 472 629 2,620 2,638 524 528 5,258 526 
1,109 1,030 1,063 4,725 5,813 945 1,163 10,538 1,054 
502 480 512 2,329 2,562 466 512 4,891 489 
910 880 866 4,510 4,91] 902 982 9,421 942 
57 70 62 227 | 269 45 54 496 50 
452 386 438 2,259 | 2,243 452 445 4,502 450 
653 607 599 2,989 3,160 ~ §98 632 6,149 615 
2,022 1,916 2,166 9,570 9,933 1,914 1,987 19,503 1,950 
33 4] 43 81 181 16 36 262 26 
53 59 46 237 271 AT 54 508 51 
30 36 45 143 162 29 34 305 30 
53 48 75 467 291 93 58 758 76 
66 43 56 172 285 34 57 457 46 

95 91 77 369 470 74 94 839 84 

59 42 63 277 250 55 50 527 53. 
302 395 378 897 1,724 179 345 2,621 262 
18 23 25 68 98 14 20 166 17 

67 76 73 378 346 76 69 724 72 

55 62 88 343 318 69 64 661 66 
21 13 20 136 94 27 19 230 23 
27,816 | 26,813 | 27,960 | 136,852 | 141,771 27,370 28,354 278,623 27 862 





+ Including London. 
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Taste VI.—Showing for each County the Population, and the Number of 
Persons Committed for Trial or Bailed, in 1841 and 1851, also the Ratio 
per Cent. of Persons so Committed in each of those Decennial Periods. 





Ratio per Cent. 
Number of of Criminals 





























CouNTIES. i Criminals. to Population. 
1841. 1851. 1841. 1851. 1841. 1851. 
Bedtord .. 0.60%. 112,378 129,789 191 185 ae 6) ‘142 
Berks ..i.c¢as4. 190,372 199,154 306 365 -161 -183 
Bueks ..4. 400%. 138,248 143,670 287 244 °208 -170 
Cambridge ...... 169,638 191,856 240 323 ‘141 °168 
Chester ........ 368,400 423,438 943 1,025 -256 ° 242 
Cornwall... .wss és 343,321 356,662 295 210 *086 059 
Cumberland 173,038 195,487 151 153 °085 “078 
Derby ..i. ssn 239,791 260,707 277 237 1S ‘091 
Devon ..5. 046 a ae 537,270 572,207 687 702 °128 -123 
Dorset ..2.. o's 6s 167,876 177,597 284 240 °169 °135 
Durham 4.36444. 326,043 411,532 215 335 066 ‘O81 
FOSSOX: .. <'. sueies $9 320,811 343,916 647 632 202 °183 
Gloucester*...... 395,533 419,475 1,236 965 °312 - 230 
Hereford .. 424% (. 96,515 99,112 245 241 "254 -243 
Hertford ¢...8344. 162,394 173,963 , °196 °160 
Huntingdon .... 55,565 60,320 ‘111 -167 
Kent... 3. 6d 68 551,291 619,207 “174 *155 
Lancaster .... 1,698,609 2,063,913 ° 234 -167 
Leicester ........ 220,304 234,938 S21 57 
Lincoln SANG Ei 356,226 400,266 °098 *143 
Middlesex+ ...... 1,585,918 1,895,710 226 -210 
Monmouth ...... 151,021 177,165 *241 207 
Norielk .. 0.05645 405,124 433,803 °164 -163 
Northampton .... 199,208 213,784 °172 “11s 
Northumberland .. 266,020 303,535 085 -079 
Nottingham...... 270,731 294,438 p12) °113 
Oxtord..... Re. é 163,216 170,286 -198 °188 
Rutland ..... 538 23,151 24 272 “060 -206 
Salop ..... SEUSS 241,685 245,019 72 -149 
Somerset .....00% 448,793 456,237 221 ‘168 
Southampton .... 352,048 402,033 192 -168 
Stafford .....0.. 528,867 630,506 200 ‘161 
Suffolk... 88405 314,681 335,991 153 °187 
Surrey .. 6% «dais 587,038 684,805 157 °155 
Sussex. ai. seas é 302,460 339,428 178 *151 
Warwick...:.:.. 409,138 479,979 256 180 
Westmoreland ... 56,609 58,380 058 106 
Walt 2... ohaa aa 242,772 241,003 208 °188 
Worcester .ss.e 230,387 258,762 246 “P31 
Mork”. .3 ok cesses! 684,116 1,788,767 119 °121 
Anglesea ........ 38,106 43,248 034 ‘099 
Brecon. .0% iss 55,420 59,162 087 ‘078 
Cardigan ....i¢.. 96,002 97,667 018 '046 
Carmarthen...... 89,559 94,663 036 ‘079 
Carnarvon ...... 86,753 94,668 038 °059 
Denbigh .. .éda%. 92,036 96,820 088 ‘079 
Fig; ... 3k oa £68 40,798 41,053 108 °158 
Glamorgan ...... 178,050 240,132 106 “157 
Merioneth ...... 60,713 51,242 010 °049 
Montgomery .... 79,756 77,129 094 °095 
Pembroke ...... 78,557 84,456 074 °104 
" Madnor. ..hs<-0004 31,776 31,416 104 °064 
Totals....| 15,914,148 | 17,922,768 °174 156 





* Including Bristol. + Including London. 
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The foregoing table shows an increase of 200 in the number of 
criminals in 1851 as compared with 1841; but, allowing for the in- 
crease of population, an actual decrease has taken place of 3,303, or 
12 per cent. This decrease is chiefly exhibited in the eounties of 
Gloucester, Warwick, Leicester, Lancaster, Lincoln, Northampton, 
and Somerset. The following counties show a considerable increase 
of crime, viz., Rutland, Anglesea, Huntingdon, and Glamorgan. 


The subjoined statement gives the order of a few of the counties 


in which crime was least prevalent in 1841 and 1851, also the order 
of those in which it was most rife in those years. 








1841, 1851. 
Counties pene Counties 4 Counties ape Counties oie 
in which B in which Cr in which Cri in which Cri 
Crime was Crime Crime was nme! Crime was Time | Crime was eosin 
Least - Most fo Least uy Most = 
Popu . Popu- ite Popu- Popu- 
Prevalent. Inea Prevalent. tation Prevalent. iatan Prevalent. ie 























1. Merioneth .| ‘010 | 48. Worcester | °246 } 1. Cardigan ..| °046 | 48. Middlesext) *210 


© 


2. Cardigan,.| °018 | 49. Hereford...) *254 Merioneth .} ‘049 | 49.Gloucester*| *230 








3. Anglesea..| *034 | 50. Worms } 3. Carnarvon 50. Worcester.| °231 
.| °256 °059 
4, Carmarthen) ‘0386 | 51. Chester ) 4, Cornwall 51. Chester...| °242 
5. Carnarvon | ‘088 | 52. Gloucester*| °312 | 5. Radnor ...| ‘064 | 52.Hereford..| .2438 
* Including Bristol. + Including London. 





The following statement shows the number of persons committed 
for trial or bailed in 1841 and 1851 respectively, the ratio of such 
persons to the population, and the offences with which they stood 
charged. 





. Ratio per Cent. 
Number of Criminals. of Criminals 


OFFENCES, to Population. 
1841. 1851. 1841. 1851. 

















No. 1.—Offences against the Person} 2,140 2,218 0134 "0124 


No. 2.—Offences against nelaphe: i i 
committed with Violence ............ 1,873 2,060 0118 0115 








No. 3.—Offences against Property f 
committed without Violence ........ IN 21,906 1326 1222 


No. 4.—Malicious Offences page 94 305 0006 ‘0017 
PVOPEDEY  esoes cats ois te cdaventn eeneeic aes 

No. 5.—Forgery and Offences cae 437 808 0027 0045 
Ais RU ECR ONE cu cphtonsussaadthdsaadsip-nee 


No. 6.—Other Offences, not in- } . 
cluded in the above Classes ........! 1,199 663 0075 0037 








POUalehetes.. ctsreuene 27,760 27,960 1744 "1560 


EST STN LEE IEEE TELS ELS LE DPE PIL TLE EDP SP LEO TE I LID DIE SD LEI EEL TIL NNT TPL LET UII FE EA TES SE ET PL PDO IO BOM TTY CE 
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It will be seen by the foregoing statement that malicious offences 
against property and forgery (including offences against the currency) 
have greatly increased since 1841, but all other classes of offences 
have considerably decreased. 

The proportion of female offenders has shown a slight tendency to 
increase in the three last years. It has been, for the last ten years, as 
follows :— 








Years. | Ratio to 0 Males. Years. Ratio to 100 Males. 
1942... | 21°6 ik eee | 25°9 
Ieto. 22:0 1926. ee | 23-4 
194g 23°1 ee 241 
1845 25°6 1850.:0ccaie- | 244 
1si6 26°5 1s eee | 24°8 





In offences against the person, the proportion of females in 1851 
was 13'°4 to 100 males. In murder, the large and increasing ratio 
of females, arising from the many cases of poisoning, is shown in the 
subjoined statement :—- 





Years. | Males. Females. Years. 





























| Males. | Females. 
1842....... 39 28 1847.00 21 Siena ae) 
EOAB 6-4 52 3360 4 1848.60. Pru eee 
1844-.... 46 99 iS202 6. Mich syed 
iy ae 4] 24 | et eee | 28 | 24 
33 | 41 


1846........ 42 26 LSD deses.ca | 





In the violent offences against property the proportion of females is 
7°7 to 100 males. In the class including the simple offences of stealing 
the proportion rises to 28°6 females to 100 males. In the malicious 
offences against property the proportion is at its minimum, 5:1 females 
to 100 males. In forgery and offences against the currency, from 
the number of females committed for uttering counterfeit coin, the 
proportion is 23°1 females to 100 males. 

It is much to be regretted that the element of age has ceased to be 
introduced in the criminal tables, experience having proved that it 
exercises a considerable influence on crime, as will be seen by a refer- 
ence to Mr. Neison’s elaborate papers on the subject, in volumes ix. 
and xi. of the Statistical Journal. 


E. C. 
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THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anp DISTRICTS or ENGLAND. 


The Marriages for the Quarter ending September, 1852, and the Births and 
Deaths for the Quarter ending December, 1852, 


AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


This return comprises the births and deaths registered by 2,190 registrars in all the 
districts of England during the Autumn quarter ending December 31st, 1852; and 
the marriages in more than 12,000 churches or chapels, about 3,342 registered 
places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 624 superintendent 
registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended September 30th, 1852. 

The return of marriages is not complete; but the defects are inconsiderable, and 
approximate numbers have been supplied from the records of previous years. 

The marriages and the births, in nearly the same proportion, greatly exceed the 
average number of the season; and the average number of the corresponding quarters 
of previous years is slightly exceeded by the deaths. 

The registration of the year 1852 is completed, for the births and deaths, by the 
present return. The births were 616,251 in 1851, and 624,171 in 1852. The 
deaths 395,933 in 1851, and 407,938 in 1852. The average annual rate of birth is 
3°282 per cent., or nearly ] in 30. In 1852 it rose to 3°472 per cent., or 1 in 29. 
The average annual rate of deaths is 2242 per cent. (rather less than 1 in 45); in 
1852 it was 2°269, or slightly above the average (1 in 44 nearly). 

MAaRRIAGES.—76,582 persons were married in the quarter ending September 
1852, giving a considerable excess on the numbers (74,310) married in the corres- 
ponding quarter of the previous year. The number of marriages was 38,291, while 
in the summer quarter of 1840-3 the number of marriages never exceeded 29,397, 
and in 1842 fell so low as 27,288; in the summer of 1844 there was a sudden 
increase, and in the summer of 1845 the marriages were 35,003; in 1847-8 the 
numbers fell back to 32,439, and rose slowly until the summer of 1849; in each of 
the three succeeding summers (1850-2) the marriages have not been less than 37,155 
in number. Nothing probably indicates more accurately than these figures the 
condition of the people, or the view which they took of their prospects in life during 
the last eleven summers. 

The rate of marriage is still high in London, and the marriages were 7,109 in 
the last, 7,345 in the previous, September quarter, whereas they amounted only to 
5,747 in the corresponding quarter of 1848. The marriages increased in all the 
south-eastern counties. In the South Midland Division the marriages were nearly 
stationary. In Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk the marriages also increased. In the 
South-Western Division the increase of marriages was greatest in Devonshire and 
Somersetshire; was particularly conspicuous in Saint Thomas, Newton Abbot, 
Plymouth, Taunton, Yeovil, and Bath. The marriages increased in each of the 
west and north midland counties, particularly in Stroud, Cirencester, Ludlow, and 
Clun (where a railway has recently been carried), Shrewsbury, Dudley, Worcester, 
King’s Norton, Birmingham, Coventry, Warwick, Caistor, Leicester, Nottingham, 
where, manufactures are actively carried on. In Cheshire and Lancashire marriages 
are much more numerous than they were in 1848, but less numerous than they were 
in 1850; in Manchester and Liverpool the marriages are declining. Yorkshire is 
nearly in the same condition as Lancashire; the marriages in the West Riding have 
not increased to any extent since 1850. In the Northern Division the marriages 
decreased ; in Wales they increased. 

Birtus.—152,066 births were registered in the last quarter of the year, whereas 
the numbers in the quarter ending December, 1851, were 149,155. The births 
registered in London, in the West Midland counties, and in Yorkshire, increased ; 
in the other divisions the numbers scarcely exceeded those in the previous year. 

INCREASE OF PopuLATIoN.—As the births in the quarter were 152,066, the 
deaths 99,946, the natural increase was 52,120. The number of emigrants who sailed 
in the quarter from London was 12,322, Plymouth 1,676, Liverpool 41,317; from the 
three English ports 55,315. The total numbers who sailed from the ports of the 
United Kingdom at which there are Government emigration agents amounted to 
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57,913. Many who sailed from other ports are not in the return, and it is well known 
that a large proportion of the emigrants who sail from Liverpool are by birth Irish. 
At present it is probable, taking all circumstances into account, that the emigration 
from England is not equal to its natural increase. 

The number of emigrants who sailed during the year 1852 from the ports of the 
United Kingdom, at which there are emigration agents, amounted to 350,647, or 
certainly not less, taking the year through, and other ports into account, than 1,000 
a-day*, 

Marriages, Births, and Deaths, returned in the Years 1840-52 and in the Quarters 
of those Years. 





YEARS...... 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850*} 1851 ; 1852 

















Marriages ....... 122665 | 1224.96/118825|123818/132249|143743/145664| 135845 138230 141883]/152738/153740) ... 
Birth sates. 502303 /512158/517739|527325 |540763|543521 (57 2625| 539965 | 563059|578159|593422/616251] |624171 
Deaths _..,..,.../859687/343847|349519 346445 356033 349366|390315|423304|399833)/440839|368986|395933 | 407938 


’ MARRIAGES. 





Quarters ended 


the last day of 

Mareh i3.....5045 26395] 24447] 25860) 25285) 26387) 29551) 31417) 27480) 28398] 28429] 30567] 32619) 32933 

JUNE: edease.aes 30786} 32551} 30048] 31113) 34268) 35300} 87111) 35197] 34721} 35844) 39204} 38498} 40007 

September ...... 29221} 29397| 27288) 28847) 31675} 35003) 35070) 32439) 32995) 33874] 37636] 37155) 38291 

December ...... 36263] 36101} 35629) 38573] 39919) 43889] 42066) 40729) 42116) 43786) 45331) 45468 

BiRtTus. 

Manel a vascasazert 132305}133720/185615) 136837 143878|143080 145108 '146453)139736| 153772 1445511157974 161776 

JUNE aisscawsiees 129059/129884)1384096|131279 136941136853 149450189072) 149760) 153693) 155865 159138) 159136 

September ...... 119822/123868/123296)128161| 130078 132369)138718 127173) 140359) 135223 146911)150584 151193 
149155|152066 





December ..,,.../121117|124686| 124732) 131048} 130166 131219)139349|127267/ 133204) 135471146095 
| 





DEATHS. 


March............| 98896} 99069] 96314! 94926/101024)104664} 89484)119672)120032|105870| 98418|105446]106682 


TUE. se0 asenaaser 90339} 86134] 86538} 87234) 85337) 89149} 90281)106718) 99727)102153) 92875} 99639]100813 
September ...... 80822} 75440) 82339) 76792} 79708) 74872)101663| 93435| 87638)135227| 85846) 91600/100497 
December ...... 89630} 83204) 81828) 87493] 90864) 80681)108937)103479| 92436] 97589] 91847; 99248) 99946 


* The numbers up to 1850 have appeared in the Annual Reports. 





PricE oF Foop.—tThe price of provisions has increased since last year ; in the last 
three months of 1852 wheat was 40s. 5d. a quarter ; beef, by the carcase, at Leadenhall 
and Newgate markets, 4d. a pound; mutton, 5} a pound; potatoes (York regents), 
105s. a ton at the waterside market, Southwark. In the corresponding three months 
of 1851, the prices were: wheat, 36s. 7d. a quarter ; beef, 4 per pound; mutton, 43d. 
per pound; potatoes, 70s. Potatoes are, therefore, through the disease with which 
they have been infested, dearer by 50 per cent., wholesale, in London, than they 
were at the same time last year. 

It should be recollected that the potatoe cannot be replaced in the dietary of the 
people by bread or meat. Fruit and vegetables are indispensable constituents of 
man’s food; and without a due supply of them to the population scurvy and malig- 
nant diseases of various kinds break out. Turnips, carrots, artichokes, green vege- 
tables, oranges and lemons should be procured, where there are means, in towns; 
in the country the old practice of drinking herb-teas with cream of tartar would be 
salutary. 

STATE oF THE PuBLIC HEALTH.—99,946 deaths were registered during the last 
quarter of the year 1852. In the corresponding quarter of 1851 the deaths were 
99,248. The annual rate of mortality in the last quarter is at the rate of 2°197 per 
cent., which is higher than the average rate, or than the mortality in the corres- 
ponding quarters of 1842-45, in 1848, in 1850-51, but much lower than 2°545 and 
2°389, the rates of mortality in 1846-47. 


* Return with which the Registrar General has been favoured by the Emigration 
Commissioners. 
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\The Average Prices of Consols, of Wheat, Meat, and Potatoes, also the Average 
Quantity of Wheat sold and imported Weekly, in each of the six Quarters ending 
December 31st, 1852. 





Wheat sold in} Wheat and 
the 390 Cities} Wheat Flour 


Average Prices 
and Towns in| entered for 


of Meat per lb. at 








Average | Poland and | A CoH. Tesdenhall Potatoes 
Average! price of ngland an ome Con eadenhall eee tect 
Beste | PH heat nor | Manne loot) NCE Manet pat an at 
pee TF Neacald. eee in | Returns. | Great Britain. ae 
and Wales. Southwark. 
Average ge eing Quarters Beef. Mutton. 
1851 
!Sept. 30.) 962 | 40s. 7d. 74,714 91,040 3d.—5d. | 3$d.—5#d.| 90s.—110s. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 43d.| Mean 100s. 
IDec. 31. | 977 | 368. 7d. 109,506 47,986 3d.—5d. | 33d.—53d. 65s.—75s. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 4$d.| Mean 70s. 
' 1852 
‘Mar. 31.| 973 | 40s. 10d. 95,532 27,540 3id.—5d. |32d.—53d.| 60s.—80s. 
Mean 41d. | Mean 49d. | Mean 70s. 
une 30.) 998 | 40s. 10d. 87,949 54,675 | 34d.—4 4d. | 33d.—5}d.| 85s.—110s. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 424d. | Mean 97s. 6d. 

iSept. 30.100 | 41s. 2d. 78,712 67,912 | 34d.—5d. | 4d.—6d. | 80s.—100s. 
Mean 44d. | Mean 5d. | Mean 90s. 
ieco 3). |} 1002 | 40s. 5Sd.} 111,224 72,870 3d.—dd. |41d.—6}d.| 90s.—120s. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 54d.| Mean 105. 





Note.—The total number of quarters of wheat sold in England and Wales for the 13 weeks 
ended September 30th, 1851, was 971,276; for the 13 weeks ending December 31st, 1,423,582; 
for the 13 weeks ended March 3lst, 1852, 1,241,921; for the 13 weeks ending June 30th, 
1,143,339; for the 13 weeks ending September 30th, 1,023,251; for the 13 weeks ending 
‘December 31st, 1,445,906. The total number of quarters entered for Home Consumption was, 
respectively, 1,183,523; 671,803; 358,024; 710,780; 882,850; and.947,310; the second 
votal, however, embraces the returns of 14 weeks. 





On dividing the country into two large divisions, the first of 117 districts, com- 
prising the chief towns, and a population of 7,795,882, the second of 506 districts, 
having a population of 10,126,886, it is found that the mortality in the town 
district was, during the quarter, at the rate of 2°514 per cent. per annum, which 
is below the average (2°579), while the mortality in the country districts was at the 
rate of 1°982 per cent. per annum, or somewhat above the average of the corres- 
ponding quarter (1°941). 

The unfavourable condition still prevailing in the towns is, however, too evident; 
to every 4 deaths out of a given number living in the country, 5 deaths occurred out 
of an equal number living in the towns during the last quarter ; and on an average, 
out of equal numbers living, 4 die in the towns during autumn to every 3 who die 
in the country. 

In Lonpon the mortality was below the average. 13,681 deaths were registered 
in the December quarter, and the causes are stated in 13,302 instances in the weekly 
tables, of which a tabular summary is subjoined. 2,851 of the deaths were referred 
to zymotic diseases, 74 to small pox, 121 to measles, 952 to scarlatina (which has 
been usually fatal), 343 to diarrhoea, 14 to cholera, 41 to influenza, 634 to typhus 
(136 Jess than in the year preceding). Erysipelas, fatal in 67 instances, was also 
less prevalent than usual. The deaths from diseases of variable and uncertain seat, 
as well as from tubercular diseases, fluctuate little; thus the deaths from cancer in 
London during the five last autumns were 240, 242, 219, 223, and 228; the deaths 
from consumption 1,450, 1,473, 1,455, 1,737, and 1,662. The causes of the 
considerable increase in the deaths from consumption during the last two autumn 
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monthsis unknown. 1,492 persons died from diseases of the brain (which vary incon- 
siderably from year to year), 288 persons died of apoplexy, 238 of paralysis, 118 (40 
above the usual number) from epilepsy. 517 deaths were referred to diseases of the 
heart and blood-vessels, 2,359 to diseases of the lungs and other organs of respira- 
tion. Bronchitis was the cause of 1,006 deaths; pneumonia of 1,036 deaths. Hernia, 
ileus, intussusception, and stricture of the intestinal canal were fatal in 109 instances, 
a number one-fourth above the average. 115 mothers died in childbirth, 46 by 
metria (or puerperal fever), and 69 by other diseases incidental to that state. The 
births in London during the quarter were about 20,482, consequently one mother 
died to every 178 children born alive. The deaths from carbuncle and phlegmon 
(23), though not considerable, are more numerous than in the autumn quarter of 
1851], and twice as numerous as in the previous autumns (1848-50). 20 deaths 
were referred directly to intemperance; 27 to delirium tremens; 54 to the want of 
breast-milk ; 2 to privation; 1 to cold; 26 to poison; 66 to burns and scalds. 93 
deaths were referred to hanging, strangling, and suffocation; and the numbers from 
these causes have rapidly increased of late from 22 in the autumn of 1848 to 41, 54, 
55, and 93 in the autumns succeeding. 108 deaths by drowning have also been 
registered in the quarter, or 50 more than the average of the corresponding quarters. 

The mortality in Surrey, Sussex and Hampshire was below the average ; in Kent 
about, in Berkshire above, the average. The mortality was below the average in 
several districts of the south midland counties, and in all the south-western counties 
except Wiltshire. In the Sixth Division the deaths in Herefordshire and Stafford- 
shire are above, while the deaths in the other counties are below, the average. In 
the North Midland Division the mortality in the counties of Leicester, Nottingham, 
and Derby is above, in Lincoln below, the average. In Cheshire and Lancashire 
the mortality is above the average. Yorkshire experienced the average rate of mor- 
tality. The northern counties have been less healthy than usual. In Wales 6,005 
persons died. Cardiganshire and the other high districts of Wales have been as 
healthy as usual. 


Deaths in the Autumn Quariers. 





! i | ! } ‘ 
| 1842 | 1843 | 1944/1845 1946 | 1847 |1848| 1849 |1850]1851 |, Potal. 1882 
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Population, Deaths, and Mortality per cent. in the Autumn Quarters, 
1842-52. 


a ee 
Annual Annual 
Deaths Rate of Rate of 
in 10 Mortality | Mortality 
of 10 


Population Enumerated. 








Autumn in the 
June 67th, | March 31st, | Quarters, | Autumn | Autumn 
1841. | 1851. 1842-51. | Quarters, | Quarter 
1842-51. 1852. 
mer aps | ENE IS 
In 117 Districts, com- 
prising the chief}| 6,612,958 | 





7,795,882 | 464,959 | 2°579 2°514 

CO WINS yc cos otis caiiansng 
In 506 Districts, com- - 
prising chiefly small 
towns and country 
Pavishes sees sme } 


9,301,190 | 10,126,886 | 472,124/ 1-941 | 1-982 





All England ........ 15,914,148 | 17,922,768 987,083 2°174 2-197 
{ 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Deaths in London from ail Causes, Registered in the September 
Quarters of the Four Years, 1849-52. 
































Quarteis ended Dec. Quarters ended Dec. 
CAUSES OF DEATH. CAUSES OF DEATH. 
1849. | 1850. | 1851. | 1852. 1849. | 1850. | 1851. | 1852. 
|ALL CAUSES....... Se 12,877 |12,544 |13,964 13,448]} ILI. Scrofula...... 5 Bite 83 76 84 86 
» 44: . Tabes Mesenterica..| 365 | 183} 196] 167 
ISPECIFIEDCAUSES ........ 12,818 |12,443 |13,850 | 13,302 Pitinisis) oy YCOne 1) Grant ast eed cag 
I. Zymotic Diseases....| 3,227 | 2,706] 3,137) 2,851 sumption...... s 1,478 | 1,459 | 1,787 | 1, 
: Hydrocephalus ....| 814] 298] 373] 304 
SPORADIC DISEASES. IV... Cephatitis. resi, 120 | 122 M3) 11 
II. Dropsy, Cancer, and Apoplexy ART RC etal 324 | 332 30 ‘ 8 
other Diseases of Re 5 F, Paralysis ehekenedey sustetans 257 280 277 238 
Been or ot | ae |e) ord) Sue Delirium Tremens.. 29 38 33 27 
hiable Seat)... CNONE AT ora caraere ] 1 ere 1 
III. Tubercular Diseases. . | 2,035 {2,012 | 2,890 | 2,219 Pollepsy Das asilaleun svaanars ie i a aa 
iseases of theBrain CEAMUS ces cee.s oe fi 
a poi! Marrow, } 1,454 |1,476 | 1,495 | 1,492 Pocaniy oko, 26} 24] 97] 93 
Nerves,and Senses 5 Denecuione. ens oe fie ee os 
7 DiseasesoftheHeart fs isease of Brain, &c. j i) ; 
pees Beene 10n t Oebep bee BIG WP ope ee reer ee. 34; 39) 321 26 
VI. Diseases of the AWE LISI: 34:52 's4 035 20 21 25 17 
Lungsand of the 2,133 | 2,962 12.510 | 2,359 Disease of Heart... 412 465 526 474 
other Organs of (|” eS 4 WANS” SETA DINE GS jon sahoc 46 32 45 40 
Respiration Bronchitis ........ 805 | 922 | 1,050 | 1,006 
VII. Diseases of the Sto- ) Pleurisy .. syarekeeyveieieus 24 ol 50 33 
mach, Liver,and (] 793] 734] 78) | 807 Pneumonia, «sss... 939 946 1,053 1,036 
other Organs of ; : | Asthma ahoiehoiere tote, s\leie)s) 174 216 216 151 
Divestion - i... | : Disease of Lungs, &c| 95 115 96 91 
WII. Diseasesofthe Kid-)| j42! 153] 360) 169 || VII. Teething............ 118 Ce 99 | 107 
neys, &C......00. \ OuImMsey ns... 50. 24 24 31 10 
IX. Childbirth, Diseases{] j24} 107] 114! 121 Gastriig, 666 250555 138 16 21 19 
ofthe Uterus, &c. }§ Enteritis SSN Ses 82 9] 89 96 
X. Rheumatism, Dis- | | [POMKOMWISssoouseoce 47 48 68 51 
’ eaces of tine Bones 98 108 99 112 Ascites ste see scons 383 20 32 33 
Joints, Geog..'.. yee oe ed — , Sei ge). egal 38 
X1. DiseasesoftheSkin, ) 5 20 D) 34 estines, &C.).. : 
Cellular Tissue,&c f§ : : Bernie | 2sacktessds. 26 29 29 41 
' XII. Malformations...... 3g 47 50 58 Ileus these eee e eens 22 34 37 48 
IXIII. Premature Birth & {| 993 | 340] 399 | 385 Intussusception....| 14] 10 By oI 
. DeviliEY «casas. ; ae Stricture of the In- } 8 i 13 9 
[MEV Atrophy ..........-- 339 | 269) 297 | 323 testinal Canal... § j £ 
MR Rise Se ee 554 | 586] 606 | 556 Dis. of Stomach, &c.| 78 65 79 77 
Me <uddeu* ............ 191 | 147 | 108) 126 Disease of Pancreas 26 ae ne . 
Vil. Violence, Privation, = ; me Hepatitis .......... 29 an 40} 61 
Cold, and Intem-$} 492} 487] 524) 576 JAWHUICE ees isos |) Os 6| 40} 45 
perance yy | Disease of Liver....| 183] 155 | 157| 187 
MAT Disease of Spleen .. 5 4 5 4 
ViELES Nephritis) occe.cs. 6 30 5 12 
Nephria (or Bright's 2 
I. Small Pox..... 2... yo} 191] 339) 74 Disease) os {| 8] 85} 99] 80 
RCAST C shat chat. daly cde 3338 | 2641 204 | 121 Isehattiar 600 .2cs. 2 3 5 4 
SCARQeia oo.) ei5 cient 486 | 429) 603 | 942 Diabetesweneci.cunes 10 7 12 16 
Hooping Cough ....| 273 | 424] 286]! 316 SWOMOCT A Bice costelevsicee 7 6 7 12 
CROWD srecacaicaaactiehatn 80 89 93 | 76 CY Stihis. wancssewea cares 13 6 2 9 
GUTH [Wc ae pee oe 38 3 33 27 Stricture of Urethra 6 12 17 i) 
DiairlWceal . ost. ease 482 | 3161 40) | 343 Dis. of Kidneys, &c.{ 67 64 73 76 
Dysentery..o....5.. 79 4} 39 31 PX. Parameniat. fo. scs. 8 2 ! 2 
CUGIORE soe:0 deoravine « 494 23 15 14 Ovarian Dropsy .... 14 9 14 A 
Iniivenza 2. asec oe. 49 | 26 34 4) Childbirth,seeMetria] 60 62 59 6y 
Purpura and Scurvy 1] 13 18 14 Dis. of Uterus, &c... 42 3h 40 43 
PON s siasod slimes Bart 7 5 6 a Ke ADthritlger acsccawes ] ] 3 8 
Remittent Fever.... 15 23 24 16 Rheumatism ...... 56 61] iy 55 
InfantileFever .... ]2 1d 2 1] DiseaseofJoints,&c.| 41 AG 45 49 
TNA STORS eee ese 568 | 619] 770! 68 Clea Carbunelie.n...4. soc 7 3 g i 
Metria, or Puer-) | BHVGEMGN 0.65268 « 5 4 7 13 
peral Fever, see>| 56 55 69 | 46 Disease of Skin, &c. 13 13 8 1h 
Childbirth...... j XVII. Intemperance.....- | 171 ell 30 
Rheumatic Fever, | 20 14 9] 24 RYTVAUTON oie silos overs. 8 9 of 2 
see Rheumatism J Want of Breast 
Enyisibelasves css: 109 87} 16) 67 Milk, see Priva} 37 | ok Ms 54 
Syipint isi... 3.0 20 M,3- 18 29 43 | 37 tion & Atrophy 
Noma or Canker, } 3 4 ape WE GE CU. bs siesanre 56 2 5 1 
see Mortification J - Cold, see Privation.. 1 ] 1 1 
Hydrophobia ...... ine St A ate HOUS OM sccaareac saree 20) 22 238 26 
Il, Hxmorrhage ...... 51 58 33 59 Burnsand Scalds ..} 58 49 69 66 
DrOpSY  siasiens Gcconol! « ZU | heres 1 Pa Bp) Hanging, &c. ...... 41 54 Hy) 93 
IMDS CESS! clot ae ss ai cscs 26 a 20 of DirOwiiiie) 0. veers 47 oY 58 | 108 
WCE er oes 17 l 8 4 Fracturesand Con- 
Bas Cie ORR isis ars are’ shels 2 4 6 2 |i WORIGINES S Sogoods t 129) 142) 164 | 168 
| Mortification ...... 36 40 43 45 MAVOUMCIGE Boothe uss un 28 20 33 26 
| WACO w.. sayazee ss bre. 2 242)| 219 | 223 | 228 Other Violence .... 13 1] 12 wl 
COWLES Rie hae he rahe 14 17 lI 10 Causes not specified} 59}| J01] 114]. 146 





_ * Underthe head of “ sudden deaths,” are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of whichthe cause 
has not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terms, such as 
“found dead,*?* natural causes,” &c, &e, 

/ 
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REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 5th April, 1852 and 1858; showing the Increase 
or Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 91.) 


{From the “ London Gazette.” ] 





Years ended 5th April, 
Sources of Revenue. 

















1852. 1853. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 

CEOME | csoncrporon osseroiliccvoces 18,827,828 | 18,513,189 wee 314,639 
ELSE bert 285 stectsasesieagsosaiese 13,182,698 | 13,385,498 202,800 ne 
BCAA DS EA. thd. scncnadementees 5,901,526 6,429,025 527,499 ao 
fC eg RI en ma i Rl 3,691,226 3,194,271 yo 496,955 
Property Tax \ occcccnosovsonenees 5,283,800 5,993,043 309,243 we 
Post ORCC. oo. occcecorsveceoassee 1,051,000 1,045,000 ane, 6,000 
Crown. Lands vice. .occvsdececosoasses 190,000 252,000 62,000 hes 
Miscellaneous  .......s:ccseseeeee 192,000 271,514 79,514 








Total Ordinary Revenue | 48,320,078 | 48,683,540 | 1,181,056 817,594 


_ Imprest and other Moneys. 522,686 714,718 192,632 
Repayments of Advances.... 749,643 1,114,548 364,905 ae 
Total Income........ 49,591,807 | 50,512,806 | 1,738,593 817,594 
Deduct Decrease .......cacasaseseovaasgescdansaoa» 817,594 





<a 


apreapiaas aatncdabvente: 920,999 


Quarters ended 5th April. 
Sources of Revenue. 



























































1852. 1853. Increase. Decrease. 
ES a £ £ 
CUSEOMG. aocechiessvepsedsnadanocans 4,615,025 4,432,832 nee 182,193 
Ws ciser traces 2,070,064 2,098,581 28,517 Bt 
MCAD 8 doaeshsascaiSacogaceueets 1,515,985 1,657,749 141,764 zs 
MARS Sh cok at ntenssedguitabtmocne ne p 295,048 111,476 x 183,572 
Property Lae ie acpatosdensee sss 2,068,827 2,152,233 83,406 ons 
Post Omiee....G..c.0ccdcseteasven' 259,000 282,000 23,000 38 
Grown Lands... 80,000 72,000 sae 8,000 
Miscellaneous ............... al 41,733 19,518 she 22,215 
Total Ordinary Revenue | 10,945,682 | 10,826,389 276,687 395,980 
Imprest and other Moneys. 140,441 221,096 80,655 : 
Repayments of Advances .... 88,608 171,859 83,251 
Total Income........ 11,174,731 11,219,344 440,593 395,980 
Deduct Decrease ....:..casccsccssaasetesesvnerepeeie 395,980 
Increase on the Quarter .o.....cssccccsseveeeves 44,613 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ended 5th April, 1858, was 11,244,500/. The 
total charge upon it was 7,885,216/., leaving a surplus of 3,359,284. 
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CORN. 

Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the First Quarter of 1853; together with the Monthly and Quarterly 
Average—( Continued from p. 92.) 

[Supplied by the Controller of Corn Returns. ] 
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Weeks ended on a Saturday, Weekly Average. 





































































































1853. Soaps : 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
Sop ae She Cs sid Ss. a $ a. So. Gs 
January Diniciasnt ccavebawatenune-edign aun 299 8 18 9 29° F 85 60 32. 9 
Bo ccccecscces-| 46.6 29 8 18 6 29 1 34 8 32° 5 
HOM roe cea ne etek. 25> 10 29 10 i 7 30 8 34 8 30° 7 
er siya s 6 ee, a 45 8 30 5 TSe sa 32 5 BHT 31 9 
OP steeds decal SACO 31° 2 1s 7 32 2 34 9 31 10 
Average for January ...... 46 0 30° 2 18 7 30 9 84. 9 3] 10 
MenrIATV SR oy ceyeus eek 46°92 SL 8 1s 7 31 11 34 7 31 8 
OS ois ah cae nese: (te, 31. 8 18 6 30 11 34 10 31 9 
ED ce ctvhes cua on . £4. 6 shes Ly 8 29 3 84. 75 oF 2 
25 leet 3 45 2 ot Ss 18 4 30 4 34 5 3l 6 
Average for February ......| 45 2 31 4 is 3 |. 30 7 34 6 31. 5 
March OPED oss eae) Suatel ya ave 45 9 31 7 18 3 30 9 34 8 32 6 
Da Seed wee ca we 45 8 31 9 18 6 30 9 34 «4 a2 9 
eee epetensienere 45 6 3l 9 18 10 30 10 34 2 32 11 
OE «6 nt esracras 44 9 31 10 18 9 83 0 34 3 32 6 
Average for March.........| 45 4 sl. 8 18 7 31 4 34 4 32 8 
Average for the Quarter ....| 45 7 3} 6 18 6 30 10 34. 7 382 0 


SE RN ES RSI ES RTP CE EAE LE PTT ESE IAL POTOSI ELEM EIS AE TS OT IESE 2 OOO PEED DIST PEELE LIE 


Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months ended 

— bth January, 5th February, and 5th March, 1858; the Quantities Entered for 
Home Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in 
Warehouses at the close thereof.—( Continued from p. 92.) 


[From the “ London Gazette.’’] 

































































WHEAT. 
tities entered for H ’ 

Months Imported. Quen C cuuane a a oe In Bond at the Month's end. 

Baded [ar ee rage ae 

Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 

1853. qIs. qrs. qrs- qrs. rs, qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. 
| bth Jan.| 242,471 | 6,322 | 248,798 | 242,471 | 6,322 | 248,793 2,164 J 2,165 
. Sth Feb. | 440,743 159 | 440,902 | 411,519 159 | 441,678 1,387 1 1,388 
6th Mar.| 136,704 oe 136,704 | 136,704 Re 136,704 1,387 ] 1,388 
| WHEAT-FLOUR. 
| + 
iantities entered for Home ; 
ot Imported. Qu Fecutanten In Bond at the Month’s end. 
LC | | ere rE Pe 
{> Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Cclovial.| Total. 
4 — —- - —_-_o ee | CO -__o ——— Gascvoare SS a CE 
| 1853. cwts. ewts. ewts. cwts. ewts. cwts. CWis. cwts. 
Sth Jan.| 225,783 | 12,720 | 238,503 | 225,785 | 12,720 | 238,505 8 a 15 
| 5th Feb.| 305,487 133 | 305,620 | 305,487 133 | 305,620 8 7 16 
| 6th Mar.) 260,964 6 | 260,970 | 260,964 6 | 260,970 8 7 15 
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CURRENCY. 


BANK oF ENGLAND. 


(June, 1853. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32, for each Week 
"ended on a Saturday, for the First Quarter of 1853. 


[Compiled from the “ London Gazette.’’] 








ASSUEK DEPARTMENT. 







































































Hate Notes Nee 7 Government : Other pee Silver 
Issued. Public: Debt. Securities. Bullion. Bullion. 
18538. g £ £ £ £ £ 
Jan. 1 ...| 934,014,005 23,053,510 11,015,100 2,984,900 19,994,851 19,154 
a Salas nO GS 23,297,685 11,015,100 2,984,900 19,151,011 19,154 
iS Ls eRe Snowe 23,661,870 11,015,100 2,984,900 18,646,401 19,154 
2 OD aaa 2,918,040 23,473,775 11,015,100 2,984,900 18,898,886 19,154 
s Oe ee 810 22,983,450 11,015,100 2,934,900 18,475,656 19,154 
Feb. 5 ...{ 382,034,230 aap 11,015,100 2,984,900 18,015,076 19,154 
‘ 12) os 31,799,710 9,305,085 11,015,100 9,984,900 17,780,556 19,154 
. We) sel SUAS Ss a 690 11,015,100 2,984,900 17,729,131 19,154 
26 2.1 (34,6525820 21,990,050 11,015,100 2,984,900 17,633,166 19,154 
March 5 ... 32,361,900 22,975, 870 11,015,100 2,984,900 18,342,746 19,154 
i ND onc SA BHECL 91,713,170 11,015,100 2,984,900 18,359,456 19,154 
2 19 ...| 32,596,935 21,464,840 11,015,100 2,984,900 18,577,781 19,154 
3 26 ...1 982,584,005 21,793,695 11,015,100 2,984,900 18,564,851 19,154 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
7 18 | 
Proprietors? Public | Other | Seven Day | ; 
Date Capital. Rest. Deposits. ee ea oth ieee | Total Dr. 
1853. £ £ “sol £ £ 
Jan. er a Ae 53,000 3,118,924 9, ne 342 | 100s, 952 1,384,381 41,311,599 
*s 8 ...| 14,553,000 3,176,619 5,771,914 | wee 648 1,489,104 89,301,285 
= 15 ...| 14,553,000 3,208,878 4,939,878 13,284,158 1,529,567 o7olb.ast 
e 92 ...| 14,553,000 3,214,206 4,998,754 13 727, 637 1,438,669 37,932,296 
on 29 ...| 14,553,000 3,218,441 5,235,993 13,066,193 1,440,536 87,514, 163 
Feb.. 5 ...| 14,558,000 3,308,432 5,568,205 12,606,230 1,439,998 37,475,865 
- 12...) 14,558,000 3,313,924 6,239,297 12,012,578 1,417,834, 37,536,633 
a 19 ...! 14,553,000 3,318,109 6,738,059 12,081,941 1,344,118 38,031,022 
Sees Gr ie 4a boo,000 5,247,336 7,062,129 12,397,543 1,355,814. 38,615,822 
March 5 ...| 14,553,000 8,617,702 NOMI 12,622,301 | 1,878,446 89,484,200 
a Oat wtb 535000 3,622,448 7,607,914 13,051,136 1,292,007 40,126,505 
55 19 ...{ 14,553,000 8,626,365 8,203,555 12,874,698 1,353,498 40,610,116 
i 26 al 145553,000 * 3,630,638 8,468,758 12,721,782 1,351,108 40,725,286 
Date. Government | Other Notes. Gold and Total Cr. 
Securities. Securities, Silver Coin. 
1853. £ | £ £ £ £ 
Janke eel 13,961,691 15,875,756 10,960,495 19,154 40,311,599 
x 8 13,870,796 15,025,553 9,809,480 595,456 39,301,285 
a 15 13,870,796 14,157,548 9,004,185 482,952 87,515, Bo 
¥ 22 13,830,407 14,170,745 9,444,265 486,879 af 932,296 
ns OO rs. 13,800,613 13,654,165 9,511,360 548,025 87,514,163 
Web acu Dien 13,764,651). 13,705,812 9,338,820 666,582 37,475,865 
a Ios oe 13,618,600 13,790,758 9,494,625 602,650 37,536,633 
x 19a 13,619,393 14,177,702 9,667,595 566,332 38,031,022 
9 86 ees -9B 488,853 14,926,214 9,662,270 538,485 38,615,822 
March 5 ... 13,464,538 15,401,220 10,086,030 532,412 89,484,200 
‘ qe ee 13,464,538 15,396,827 10,665,430 599,710 40,126,505 
_ TOP oe 13,464,538 15,447,272 11,132,095 566,211 40,610,116 
" DIY ee 18,464,538 15,931,447 10,790,310 538,991 40,725,286 
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OF THE 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
SEPTEMBER, 1853. 


On the Immediate and Remote Effect of the Remission of Customs and 
Hacise Duties on the Productiveness of those branches of the Revenue. 
Communicated by Dr. Guy. 


[Read before the Statistica] Society, 16th May, 1853.] 


Towarps the close of last year, I laid before the Society a communica- 
tion on the Relation of the Price of Wheat to the Revenue, in which 
communication I made use of certain results arrived at in previous 
papers on the Effect of the Remission of Taxes on the Revenue. On 
the occasion to which I refer, a very general wish was expressed by 
those who took part in the discussion, that the inquiry into the rela- 
tion of the price of wheat to the revenue should be extended so as to 
embrace the effect produced by fluctuations in the price of that first 
necessary of life on those branches of the revenue—the customs and 
excise—which seemed most likely to be affected by them. Seeing the 
interest which the Society took in this subject, I have lost no time in 
preparing the way for the second branch of the inquiry, by instituting 
those preliminary investigations to which I have referred as preceding 
the communication on the Relation of the Price of Wheat to the 
Revenue. I have accordingly combined in this single communication 
the two distinct inquiries contained in the papers published in the 
Journal of this Society in June and September, 1852. 

The object of this communication, therefore, is twofold:—1. To 
examine the effect, immediate and remote, of the remission or increase 
of customs and excise duties on the productiveness of the revenue from 
those two sources; and, 2. To prepare the way for the promised 
inquiry into the relation of the price of wheat to the revenue from 
customs and excise. 

In entering upon the first of these inquiries, it is necessary to pre- 
mise that the customs and excise duties are here grouped together for 
the same reason which induced the late Mr. Porter, in his work on the 
Progress of the Nation, to place them under the same head, namely, 
the frequent transference of duties from the one to the other. It is 
necessary further to state that the figures in the first columns of the 
following tables, headed “ customs and excise,” represent the amounts 
received into the Exchequer from those two sources, after deduction 
made from the gross receipts of repayments and charges of col- 
lection. So that in this case, as in the tables contained in former 
communications respecting the ordinary revenue, the net receipts are 
made the basis of the calculations, The figures themselves have been 
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copied direct from the ninth column, headed “ Payments into the 
Exchequer,” of the Finance Returns of the United Kingdom for the 
The estimated amounts of customs 


period to which the paper refers. 


and excise duties reduced or repealed, increased or newly imposed, are 
taken, as were the corresponding figures in the communications Just 
referred to, from Mr. Cardwell’s Parliamentary Return, headed “ Public 
Income and Expenditure, &c.,” dated March 16, 1852. 
The following table, with the exception of embracing a shorter 
period of time, is the counterpart of the table contained in the com- 
munication printed in the June number of the Journal of the Society 
. for 1852. 
shape of customs and excise duties, in each of the thirty years from 
- 1822 to 1851 inclusive, the amounts in each year following, the 
increase or decrease, the excess of customs and excise duties reduced or 
repealed,* and the effect on the revenue under the three distinct heads of 
‘* Revenue restored and surplus of,” of “ Revenue partially restored to the 
extent of,” and of “‘ Revenue not restored, and further deficiency of.” 


It presents the amount received into the Exchequer, in the 
































TABLE I. 
Customs and | Customs and Excess of Revenue Revenue | Revenue: 
Excise, Wace Increase Customs’and| Restored Partially | Restored: 

feet ee ne ee ee 

" Bemheansk. elton ins: Repealed. Suxplus af extent of. Det 
1822 | 37,947,025 | 36,841,590)}—1,105,435 | 1,901,101 Bf. 795,666 
1823 | 36,841,590 | 38,095,781 | +1,254,191 | 1,667,107 | 1,254,191 dh 3 
1824 | 38,095,781 |37,546,011/— 549,770 | 1,430,170 ae, 830,795 
1825 | 37,546,011 | 36,452,731 |} — 1,093,280 | 3,258,549 2,165,269 
1826 | 36,452,731 /36,333,112;— 119,619 | 1,725,987 eg 1,606,368 
1827 | 36,333,112) 37,995,094 | + 1,661,982 21,402*) 1,640,580 obs “ose 
1828 |37,995,094 | 36,751,851 |— 1,243,243 50,032 say 1,193,2] 
1829 |36,751,851)| 36,184,707 |— 567,144 126,406 $45: 440,7¢ 
1830 |36,184,707 | 32,819,296 | —3,365,411 | 3,397,951 coe 97,540 eens 
1831 |32,819,296|33,406,029|+ 586,733 995,950 586,733 Sap 
1832 |33,406,029 | 32,752,652|— 653,377 702,738 aes 49,361 
1833 | 32,752,652 | 33,294,552/+ 541,900 976,754 541,900 AY, 
1834 | 33,294,552 | 33,615,273|+ 320,721 644,227 320,721 
1835 | 33,615,273 | 36,042,885 | + 2,427,612 165,877 | 2,427,612 oe 
1836 | 36,042,885 | 33,958,420 | —2,084,465 708,795 spe 1,375,637 
1837 |33,958,420)34,478,417|/+ 519,997 396*| 519,601 aca 
1838 |34,478,417) 35,093,633|+ 615,216 8,134*) 607,082 
1839 | 35,093,653 | 35,536,468!+ 442,835 63,418 442,835 on 
1840 | 35,536,468 | 35,577,680;+ 41,212 | 1,844,196* | 1,802,98 
1841 |35,577,680/33,542,791|— 34,889 27,170 ee 1,72 
1842 |33,542,791|33,911,246)+. 368,455 | 1,214,436 368,455 wnat 
1843 | 33,911,246 | 35,812,872 | + 1,901,626 411,821 | 1,901,626 gaat 
1844 | 35,812,872 | 33,782,439 | —2,030,433 356,851 ' 1,673,58 
1845 | 33,782,439 |34,557,219|}+ 774,780 | 4,511,841 774,780 ee 
1846 | 34,557,219 | 32,908,108 |—1,649,111 | 1,149,790 see 499,32 
1847 |32,908,108 | 35,153,187 | + 2,245,079 344,886 | 2,245,079 ates bind 
1848 | 35,153,187 | 34,622,284)— 530,903 585,968 deity 55,065 
1849 | 34,622,284 | 34,758,254) + 135,970 388,798 135,970 ais | 
1850 | 34,758,254 | 35,057,419} + 299,165 790,151 299,165 
1851 | 35,057,419 | 35,386,614) + 329,195 801,064 329,195 











* The asterisk in the fourth column of the table marks the exceptional years in 
which the customs’ and excise duties increased or newly imposed exceeded those — 
reduced or repealed. 
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In the thirty years comprised in this table, customs and excise 
duties have been remitted in excess of duties increased or newly 
imposed to the amount of 26,474,105/. In twenty-six out of the 
thirty years, the taxes reduced or repealed have exceeded those 
increased or newly imposed; while in the remaining four years, an 
opposite state of things prevailed. During these same thirty years, 
the total amount of taxes of all kinds reduced or repealed, in excess of 
those increased or newly imposed, amounted to 28,679,980/. ; so that 
the balance of duties remitted in the customs and excise fell short 
by little more than two millions of the balance of all the duties 
remitted. 

The immediate effect of this remission of customs and excise duties 
upon the productiveness of those branches of the revenue, in the 
twenty-six years, is shown in the following abstract, based on the 
figures contained in the last three columns of the table :— 


1. Revenue from customs and excise restored with further increase 13 years. 
Mo VEN CHUE Partially TEStORER. s..c.cc.ccvvaesasvsnadiranssasnssssseesisonspstsssni vente dogs 
3. Revenue not restored and further falling Off ...........cccecsesseseeseees Gata, 
4.. Revenue wholly or ‘partially restored 2.0.25... 08sec ie hoe lssencendens 20;*?%35 


Of the four years in which the customs and excise duties increased 
or newly imposed exceeded those reduced or repealed, the amount of 
additional taxes was realised with further addition in three, and not 
realised in one. Ifthe whole thirty years are divided into the three 
groups of successful, partially successful, and unsuccessful years, the 
results of the financial operations of the several years will be as 
follows :— 


I Sarceess hal yeas, <i). < so -sscades eoiet Sacoteioae 16 
2. Partially successful years ............... 7 
Bo UNSHCCeSSiUl YERTS ......tssvarcencndaae- 7 


It will be interesting and instructive to compare this result of the 
remission of excise and customs duties with the result of the remission 
of duties and taxes of all kinds, customs and excise duties included, in 
the same thirty years. This comparison is made in the following 
table :— 











TaBeE JI. 
pyre er All Branches. 
Lh. Successful years. .....0.0..idsdecs 16 12 
2. Partially successful years .... Z 7 
3. Unsuccessful years................ 7 ll 








It appears, then, that the immediate effect of the repeal of customs 
and excise duties on the revenue derived from those two sources is 
more favourable than the immediate effect of the repeal of imports of 
every kind on the total net ordinary revenue from all sources. 
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In some of the years comprised in the table, the immediate effect 
of the remission of customs and excise duties on the yield of those 
branches of the revenue was very remarkable; but I must content 
myself with one illustration. | 

In the year 1845, customs and excise duties to the amount of 
4,511,841/, were remitted, and yet the customs and excise in the 
following year, 1846, had not only recovered themselves, but actually 
exhibited an increase of 774,780/. 

The total amount of customs and excise duties reduced or repealed 
in excess of duties increased or newly imposed is, as has been already 
stated, 26,474,1052.; but as the amount of customs and excise duties 
in 1851 falls considerably short of the amount in 1822, the gain to the 
nation is represented by a smaller amount. In 1822, the customs and 
excise yielded 87,947,025/., and in 1851, 35,057,419¢. There was, 
therefore, a falling off of 2,889,606/.; and the sum remitted under the 
head of customs and excise duties, without injury to the revenue, is 
26,474,1051., less 2,889,6062., or 23,584,4992. 

The same sort of calculation for the respective periods of five, ten, 
fifteen, and thirty years, is made in the following table, which is the 
counterpart of Table II. contained in the communication made to the 
Society on the 21st of June, 1852, with the exception that the net 
revenue from customs and excise duties is substituted for the net 
ordinary revenue, 
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TaBieE II]. 
Customs and | Customs and Excess of 
Excise Excise Increase Customs and | Gain to the 
-in First Year | in Last Year oF Excise Duties Nation. 
of the Series. | of the Series. Decrease. Reduced or 
Repealed. 
Periods of 
Five Years. 
1822 to 1826 | 37,947,025 | 36,452,731 |—1.494,294 | 9,933,309 | 8,439,015 
1827 ,, 1831 | 36,333,112 | 32,819;296 |}—3,513,816 | . 4,548,937 | 1,035,121 
1832 ,, 1836 | 33,406,029 | 36,042,885 | + 2,636.856 | 3,198,391 | 6,835,247 
1837 ,, 1841 | 33,958,420 | 35,577,680 |+1,619,260 | 1,762,138* 142,878 
1842 ,, 1846 | 33,542,791 | 34,557,219 |+1,014,428 | 7,644,739 | 8,659,167 
1847 ,, 1851 | 32,908,108 | 35,057,419 |+2,149,311 | 2,910,867 | 5,060,178 
Periods of 
Ten Years. 
1822 to 1831 | 37,947,025 | 32,819,296 |—5,127,729 | 14,482,246 | 9,354,517 
1832 ,, 1841 | 33,406,029 | 35,577,219 | +2,171,190| 1,436,253 | 3,607,443 
1842 ,, 1851 | 33,542,791 | 35,057,419 |+1,514,628 | 10,555,606 | 12,070,234 
Periods of 
Fifteen Years. 
1822 to 1836 | 37,947,025 | 36,042,885 |—1,904,140 | 17,680,637 | 15,776,497 
1837 ,, 1851 | 33,958,420 | 35,057,419 |+1,098,999 | 8,793,468 | 9,892,467 
Period of 
Thirty Years. 
1822 to. 1851 | 37,947,025 | 35,057,419 |—2,889,606 | 26,474,105 | 23,584,499 
* Excess of customs and excise duties imposed or increased. | Loss. 
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The general results to be derived from this table agree very closely 
with those deduced from the table already referred to, as embracing 
the net ordinary revenne. With the single exception of the quinquen- 
nial period 1837 to 1841, when the customs and excise duties increased 
or newly imposed exceeded those remitted or repealed, and the nation: 
sustained a loss in customs and excise duties of 142,878/., all the 
periods exhibit a more or less successful financial result. The remission 
of those duties proved eminently successful when measured by its 
effect on that portion of the public revenue which is derived from those 
sources. Duties to the amount of more than twenty-six millions were 
remitted in the thirty years under review, the revenue at the beginning 
of the period having been less than thirty-eight millions, and the 
decrease at the end of the period being less than three millions. In 
other words, upwards of twenty-six millions, out of a revenue amount- 
mg to less than thirty-eight millions, have been sacrificed during the 
last thirty years, and yet the whole of that twenty-six millions, with 
the exception of less than three millions, has been replaced. This is 
obviously a more successful resu!t than was displayed by the total net 
ordinary revenue derived from all sources, inclusive of customs and 
excise ; for out of the larger sum of nearly fifty-four millions, to which 
the net ordinary revenue amounted in the year 1822, the excess of 
duties remitted amounted to less than twenty-nine millions, and the 
loss to the revenue to about two millions. The comparison now insti- 
tuted will be better understood by means of the following table :— 














TABLE IV. 
Cust and : Net Ordinar 
Bee. Residue. Hoven. | 
Revenue in 1822.............66 .6. EB aH et, 2 37,947,025 | 15,705,448 | 53,652,473, 
- | UA iat aati es ite 35,057,419 | 16,612,134 | 51,669,553 





Les Srdoedactsen asm ieTt at 2,389,606 906,686* | 1,982,920 

















ae eee 26,474,105 2,205,875 | 28,679,980 








—— +. 











Remitted without loss to revenue ........ 23,584,499 3,112,561 | 26,697,060 
Per-centage proportion of revenue ie 
ey Ms ae ike ee Re 2 a0 
* Increase. 





The elasticity of that part of the revenue which consists of customs 
and excise duties is placed by this table in a very striking light ; for 
while the remissions effected, in the thirty years from 1822 to 1851, 
in the net ordinary revenue, without entailing loss, amounted to 50 per 
cent., and in the residue, consisting of duties other than those of 
customs and excise, to 19 per cent., the remissions effected in the 
eustoms and excise, without impairing the productiveness of those 
branches of the revenue, amounts to no less than 62 per cent. 
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A similar result, as regards this class of duties, is obtained, when 
the necessary corrections for increase of population are made, as in the. 
following table, which, it will be observed, is a counterpart of 
Table III., inserted in the communication made to the Society,, 
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TABLE V. 
Calculated 
Amount of 
: Casta a 
Cust d cise, In Las i 
‘Excise in. Gain to Savor Veen Series, ain " Lone 
First Year |, the Nation. A anidBe supposing an | the Nation 
of the Series. B. Increase equal corrected. - 
A. to the Increase 
of Population, 
and no Remis- 
‘sion of Taxes. 
Periods of 
Five Years. 
1822 to 1826 | 37,947,025 8,439,015 | 46,386,040 | 40,793,040 | + 5,593,000 
1827 ,, 1831 | 36,333,112 1,035,121 | 37,368,233 | 39,058,094 |—1,689,861 
1832 ,, 1836 | 33,406,029 6,835,247 | 40,241,276 | 35,744,451 |+4,496,825 
1837 ,, 1841 | 33,958,420 142,8787| 33,815,542 | 36,335,509 |—2,519,967 
1842 ,, 1846 | 33,542,791 8,659,167 | 42,201,958 | 35,555,358 |+6,646,600 
1847 ,, 1851 | 32,908,108 5,060,178 | 37,968,286 | 34,942,594 | + 3,025,692. 
Periods of 
Ten Yeurs. 
1822 to 1831 | 37,947,025 | 9,354,517 | 47,301,542 | 43,639,076 | + 3,662,466 
1832 ,, 1841 | 33,406,029 3,607,443 | 37,013,472 | 38,082,871 |—1,069,399 
1842 ,, 1851 | 33,542,791 | 12,070,234 | 45,613,025 | 37,567,925 | +8,045,100 
Periods of 
Fifteen Years. 
1822 to 1836 | 37,947,025 | 15,776,497 | 53,753,522 | 46,295,370 | + 7,458,152 
1837 ,, 1851 | 33,958,420 9,892,467 | 43,850,887 | 40,410,519 |+3,440,368 
Period of 
Thirty Years. 
1822 to 1851 | 37,947,025 | 23,584,499 | 61,531,524 | 55,782,226 |+5,749,298 





T Loss. 





The results obtained from this table are the same in kind as the 


results of the table just referred to,* but they are generally greater in 
amount; for where there is a gain, it is uniformly greater, and where 
there is a Joss, it is, with one exception, uniformly less. This superior 
elasticity and productiveness of the customs and excise duties will, how- 
ever, be best seen in the following tabular comparison, in which the gain 
or loss to the nation accruing from changes in the customs and. excise 
duties and in the ordinary revenue respectively for the several periods 
of five, ten, fifteen, and thirty years, are placed side by side in parallel 
columns. 


* Table III. of the paper ‘‘ On the Effect of the Remission of Taxes on the 
Revenne in the Thirty Years from 1822 to 1851 inclusive,” read before the Sta- 
tistical Society of London, 21st June, 1852, and published in. the fifteenth volume of 
this Journal, p. 223. 
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The first column of the table is the same as the last column of 
Table V., while the second column, headed “‘ Net Ordinary Revenue,” 
is taken from the last column of Table ITI., inserted in the communica- 


tion laid before the Society in the month of June, last year. 


TABLE VI. 





Gain or Loss to the Nation. 


Customs and 








Net Ordinary 








Excise. Revenue. 
Periods of Five 
Years. 
1822 to 1826 ....1 +45,593,000 4 4,835,764 
US2 7. geo). c.: — 1,689,861 — 2,572,840 
1832 ,, 1836 . + 4,496,825 + 3,370,179 
1s37" W841.) 295 19.967 — 2,478,722 
1842.,, 1846 .... + 6,646,600 + 5,885,225 
1847 ,, 1851 ....| +3,025,692 + 2,241,932 
Periods of Ten 
Years. 
1822 to 1831 :. + 3,662,466 + 1,913,697 
ES2,, (34V". —1,069,399 — 1,545,015 
1842 ,,1851 ...| +7,945,100 + 6,796,150 
Periods of Fifteen 
Years. 
1822 to 1836 .... + 7,458,152 + 5,346,659 
1837 ,,1851 ..| +3,440;368 + 3,161,001 
Period of Thirty 
Years. 
1822, to 15h, .... + 5,749,298 + 1,480,398 








It will be seen that there is no period of years comprised in this 
table in which the gain to the nation from the remission of customs 
and excise duties is not greater than the gain to the nation arising from 
the remission of all duties, including the customs and excise ; and that, 
with the exception of the quinquennial period from 1837 to 1841, the 
loss sustained is less. It follows, therefore, that there must have been 
a considerable loss entailed upon the revenue-by the remission of duties 
belonging to that portion of the national receipts which has been desig- 
nated in Table IV. as the residue. This statement is so fully borne 
out by the per-centage proportions in Table IV., that it is not neces- 
sary to enter into more minute calculations. The increase of the net 
ordinary revenue in the thirty years from 1822 to 1851 amounts, it 
will be seen, to about 50 per cent., being somewhat more than the 
per-centage increase of population for the same period, which was 
47 per cent. This very moderate increase coincides with and confirms 
the moderate annual gain to the nation which was estimated in a 
former communication at 50,0007. On the other hand, while the 
financial operations in the departments of customs and excise have 
issued in an increase of 62 per cent., the increase of population having 
been 47 per cent., the financial operations bearing upon the residue 
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have yielded an increase of only 19 per cent., or considerably less than 
half that which would have been brouglit about by mere increase of 
population, had no reduction of duty taken place. These figures, 
then, are in perfect harmony with each other, at the same time that 
they confirm the results already arrived at in this communication, in 
proof of the greater elasticity of the revenue derived from customs and 
excise. While the increase in the net ordinary revenue exceeded the 
increase attributable to increase of population by about fifty thousand 
per annum, the increase in the two departments of the customs and 


5,749,298 


excise amounted to no less than 302 oF 191,6432., or between 


three and four times as much. 


The results of the present inquiry, then, may be summed up as 
follows :— 

1. The immediate effect of a remission of customs and excise duties 
on the revenue derived from those two sources is greater than the 
immediate effect of a remission of all duties, without exception, on the 
net ordinary revenue. 

2. The effect of a remission of customs and excise duties on the 
productiveness of the revenue derived from those two branches is pro- 
portionably greater for periods of five, ten, fifteen, and thirty years, 
than the effect of the remission of imposts of all kinds (customs and 
excise duties included) on the productiveness of the net ordinary 
revenue for the same periods of time. 

3. The increase of the customs and excise duties for the last thirty 
years has been at a greater rate than the increase of the net ordinary 
revenue; for while the annual increase in the net ordinary revenue has 
exceeded the increase due to the growth of population by only 50,0002. 
per annum, the increase in the departments of the customs and excise 
has exceeded by upwards of 190,000/. per annum the increase due to 
that cause. 


By the calculations contained in this communication, the way is 
prepared for an inquiry into the effect of variations in the price of 
wheat on the productiveness of customs and excise duties, the results 
of which inquiry I hope to be able to lay before the Society on some 
future occasion. 
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Statistics of the Island of Porisea. 


[Communicated to the British Association for the Advancement of Science by the 
Portsmouth and Portsea Literary and Philosophical Society, and read before the 
Statistical Section, at Belfast, September, 1852.] 


(Continued from page 168.) 


The Dockyard. 


Amonest the Government Establishments at Portsmouth, the Naval 
Arsenal is that which has long exerted the greatest influence upon the 
character and interests of the place. The town of Portsea is the most 
intimately associated with those interests; but they extend beyond 
that town, and, in different degrees, affect both the town of Ports- 
mouth and the large and constantly-increasing suburbs. Hence the 
condition of Portsmouth, Portsea, and the suburbs, cannot be fully 
estimated apart from the dockyard. 

The extent to which the duties of the dockyard are carried, and the 
description of those duties, bear upon the commercial as well as upon 
the strictly social interests of the place. 

The dockyard is more especially a repairing and fitting-out, rather 
than a building yard. The fitting-out and paying off of ships at this 
port have a considerable effect on the commerce of the towns; as, in the 
first place, large numbers of both officers and seamen come here, having 
to provide, at least partially, for wants which they expect will extend 
over a period of three or four years; and, in the second, considerable 
portions of their salaries and wages are put into circulation, still fur- 
ther bearing upon the commerce of the towns. This being the case, 
a statistical report of Portsmouth would be incomplete, if 1¢ did not 
include the dockyard. The following report of that establishment has 
been therefore undertaken. 


Influence of 
the Dockyard 
on the locality. 


The dockyard at Portsmouth is perhaps the oldest establishment of Antiquity of 


its kind in the kingdom. On the southern coast of England, in the 
neighbourhood of this place, the infant navy in the time of Alfred the 
Great performed its feat of valour; no means, however, remain to 
identify it with this place. But that event, and many others which 
followed in the course of England’s growth, showed the necessity of 
some establishment on this coast for building ships and vessels, and 
for their careful preservation in the winter season. There is historical 
evidence, that in the reign of John, docks were used for the king’s 
ships and vessels at Portsmouth ; but it does not appear whether they 
were constructed in that reign, or whether they had been constructed 
before. 

The late Sir Nicolas Harris Nicolas, in the first volume of his 
History of the Royal Navy, chapter 6, p. 147, says: “In May, 1212, 
the sheriff of Southampton was commanded to cause the docks at 
Portsmouth to be inclosed with a strong wall, in the manner which 
the archdeacon of Taunton would point out, for the preservation of the 
king’s ships and galleys; and the sheriff was also to cause penthouses 
to be erected for their stores and tackle ;” referring to “* Rotuli Lite- 
rarum Clausarum,” p. 117, as his authority. 


the Dockyard. 
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It may not be practicable to trace its history from that time; but 
as the harbour of Portsmouth always continued to be important to the 
navy of England, it is probable that the dockyard was always kept up, 
subject to changes, as the general aspect of the nation or that of the 

Town burnt locality changed. In 1337 or 1338, the French, having disguised 

by the French. themselves, came upon the town, and succeeded in burning it. No 
mention is made of the dockyard in the record of that event; but it 
can hardly be supposed that, whilst they destroyed the town, they 
would spare the arsenal. 


Tarbour To guard against the recurrence of such a calamity from the sea, 
dvlences ,, military defences were constructed at the entrance of the harbour so 


early as about the year 1418. And Camden speaks further of ‘‘two 
block-houses at the entry of the haven, made of new heawen stone, 
which being by King Edward the Fourth begunne, King Henrie the 
Seaventh, as. the inhabitants report, did finish, and strengthened the 
towne with a garrison.”—Britannia, ed. 1610, p. 268. 

Tt appears that early in the reign of Henry VIII., the dockyard. 
assumed more decidedly the condition of an establishment ; and in the: 
early period of the British royal navy, Portsmouth was a most 
important rendezvous for it. 

oid a ae fleet having been assembled here in 1545, was going out to 
ms" encage a French fleet off the coast, when the “ Mary Rose,” one of the 
largest ships in the navy, under some unskilful management, over- 
turned and sank. Little progress in development was, however, made: 
until the British navy advanced in importance, according as national: 
and widely-extended conflicts gave the English a more comprehensive: 
range of interests, and elevated their power upon the ocean. 
State of Dock- Mr. Charnock, and, after him, Mr. Derrick, recorded a tradition of 
yard in 1650. the state of this dockyard at the middle of the 17th century; and 
immediately afterwards Mr. Charnock says, in a note: “ Thomas; 
Waite, quarterman, came into Portsmouth yard in 1650; at that 
time there was no mast-house nor dry dock; not more than one — 
) hundred shipwrights, and but one team of horses.” 
First-dry dock ‘Isaac Hancock, quarterman, came to the yard in 1661; remem- 
constructed. bers that the first dry dock was made when Jamaica was taken [1655 ];: 
number of shipwrights as above, and forty or fifty labourers.” 

Mr. Derrick, in recording this tradition, says it was communicated 
by the two individuals above mentioned, when they were old men, to 
a gentleman who was living in 1805 or 1806. 


Commis. Soon after the restoration, the establishment was improved by the 
built. erection of buildings; the first of these, of which we find any record,, 


was the commissioner’s house, which was begun in 1664, and finished, 
in 1666; the.commissioner had previously lived in Portsmouth. It 
appears to have been some years later when houses were built for the: 
principal officers of the dockyard. 
oe built in A considerable quantity of work was executed in this yard during 
mme"* the last half of the 17th century. The following table contains the 
names, rates, and tonnage, of all the ships built at this yard during 
that period, as far as we have been able to trace them :— 
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Rate.| Ship’s Name. | Tons. | Guns. | Whem | Rate.| Ship’s Name. | Tons. | Guns. | When 






































Built. Built. 
Ist | Royal Charles} 1,531 | 100 | 1673 3rd | Swiftsure ....) 978 | 70 | 1673 
5, | Royal James | 1,422) 100 | 1675 | 4th | Bonaventure..| 514 | 48 | 1683 
2nd |. Coronation....) 1,427 | 90 | 1685 | ,, | Assurance ....| 680 50 | 1673 
5 | St. Michael...) 1,101 | 90 | 1669.1. ,,. | Litchfield ....| - .... | 1694 
oe Wy QISSOTM fa: c50. sat sony hy LOSS h 55 cl, INOWSICH ...52:, 368 42 | 1668 
m, .Vanguara «| Loon | ‘90 | 10/3 °% .., | Pheenix.. .....:.: 389 42 | 1671 
ord | Eagle ............ 1,047} 70 | 1679] ,, | Weymouth...) 673 | 48 | 1693 
», | Expedition ....| 1,059 | 70 | 1679 [Sth | Dartmouth...) 265 | .... | 1655 
de) Monle ek. 703 G60: 1.1659 # ,, |: Richmond ....|) 21)... °() 1655 
>, | Montague. ....| 829! 60 | 1654 {6th | Greyhound—| 184 | 16 | 1672 
dy, [t Reaagsell  ...:.... 1,177 |, 80,| 1692] ,,. | Newport........ sat 24 | 1694 
», | Shrewsbury..| .... =x, | LOGS bP 2, J SANGAGOES «.,.)° «3. 16 | 1675 











The preceding table shows that towards the close of the period 

_ which it includes, the meee work performed in this yard was less than 

it had been some time previously. And the following table shows 

that the number of shipwrights employed in the yard in the two years 

1694 and 1697 was comparatively small, whilst in the former of those 

years, the number of riggers was greater than three-fifths of the num- Number of 
ber of shipwrights, apart from their apprentices, or servants, as they “He 
were called in the official language of that time. This relative con- 

dition of the workmen indicates the general character of the work that 

was carried on in the establishment at that time, that is, during the 

war. It appears by the original documents from which these details 

have been taken, that the prest shipwrights and caulkers were in the 
condition of the hired artificers of the present day, employed only 
whilst the duties of the yard were too great for the established 
complement of artificers. 





Description of Workmen. {1694.}1697.| 1699. Description of Workmen. | 1694./1697.| 1699. 


| ee | 














SEP WISHES 4.152-.<....ssences: 59 | 67 | 216 | Bricklayers and masons} .... | .... | 26 
Prese Gietou 254.22 .asvcoies: 25 ; 43 | .... | Ditto apprentices. ...,.... Ae AN 4 
Shipwrights’ apprentices} 30 | 31 | 109 } Sailmakers «0.0.0.0... a 8 
Pest ditto, waccoet, +51: 2{ 64]... | Sailmakers’ apprentices} .... | .... 2 
Apprentices to sce, 18 | 16 Oar a ey itis Seycaekeonss sie fee cele 1 

CONS OF SIPS ceiss., 2.00. * ab Blockimakersiiassac<:5,i605 “ 3 
CACTI oigac sue deapessccnten: D294 Ad P Lockett. 4 cps caudal son, KAS anes 1 
PRESCIUO | Nel acassechiveat 7; 11) .... | Locksmith’s apprentice] .... | .... 1 
Caulkers’ apprentices ....| .... | 1 DUE RURSEDS ise, 8 ches Viuty- ao | aa | 42 
CEE GULEG s..cisistesesccenes a: Ot Vir. PA OU WEES, © sateen Tia .. 36 | 24] 34 
POUACESE 8) 3 Pras cate ctl chee 22r\. 7.) 39 PSeavellanet cas .cs.gccpsce sec. secs inborn” Be 
Joiners’ apprentices ....) 4 {| 1 Gf Dabawnens acs, ich ences 37 | 4 | 250 
House carpenters ........... ‘ghia scales Oo. P PICH-heaters c..serccsegpoons 2 |. 2 2 
House carpenters’ aa 3 Oakum DoyS, ...20..---.0-... oe), 20 1, 25 

PREBTCES “Basie aie 1 eae cea GUGSE CET, DOV Si. civszec.e 02 ail at be 
PINON Ss deoscces ccpensune stvlay: ee ee 2 ; 





Peace was restored ; and it appears that a great change was made 
in the establishment between April, 1697, and Midsummer, 1699, 
The number of shipwrights and of their apprentices, and the number 
of labourers, were greatly increased; the number of riggers was 


Dockyard 
officers and 
salaries. 
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diminished ; and various classes of workmen in small numbers were 
placed on the list, which it does not appear were on the establishment 
before ; the work for which they were now introduced may have been 
previously done by contract. And still there were other workmen 
employed which are not described in the pay-list referred to: no rope- 
makers are mentioned, whilst the staff of the dockyard included a 
master ropemaker and a clerk of the rope-walk. And further, an 
order Was given in 1688, that when cables were made in the rope- 
house, all the men of the fleet were to assist. 

The following particulars will show that during the war, the con- 
dition of the officers underwent a revision. In December, 1691, the 
payment of the officers’ salaries was ordered to be made at the dock- 
yard, when the annual amounts were as follow :— 


Master Shipwright 76/. 10s., with 1s. a-day exchequer fee. 
Master Shipwright’s Assistant ..0...0...0ccccsecceecessseeees 201. 
Storcikcepens' 4.012. ..U Wide Motes ae WR ae andt Fe cay 502. 
Master Caulker 


A large proportion of the emoluments of officers was then derived 
from various perquisites; one of these was the apprentices which the 
regulations of the service allowed them to take. The premiums which 
persons were willing to. pay to superior shipwright officers, to have 
their sons apprenticed to them, and the wages which the masters 
received on account of their apprentices during the term of service, 
amounted to no inconsiderable sum. 

By an Order in Council of the 19th December, 1695, a new rate of 
salaries was authorized, and ordered, in the following January, to be 
carried into effect, as follows :— 


Master Attendant... ..-¢scctesectencesue ttn 
Nigster Ship whieh. eesuc cas eeareeuntaets 
MOOT RCD EL Verte Satan Me coca erceniet 2002. per annum each. 
Clerks of the’ Cheque. cit sub oiortcctess: 
° Clerk-of the Sarvey © 2iie.nont esas 


Master Shipwright’s Assistant ................ | 
Master: Carlen i000), cschs. stead enn dsce 
Master Ropemaker | 02 ...-0.....4stcerninedeeee ‘ay perapaum exch. 


Clerk of the Ropeyard / 


Boatswain of the rr ch lileehel teeta © 807. per annum. 


POG TE RO re ee Bens NOR ah oe 300. fn 
Master: Mastmaker:. 400.0 0.-ccsteocccttiaesorns | 
sie: MOMEMUAK ET kali i.105,. bax cases ea Blas ‘3s. per diem. 
i F sigy MUNGO hy ic enact ee, Mee ert ns 

» House Carpenter .......... A Jeon . 

a Bacllager (e IMEASON) JS ceudhe cat js. BS si 
Foreman of Shipwrights... 3s. i 
Quianberiemie Gee ree Bork att, 2s. 6d. ,, 
Foreman of $a gers.35 gi etsedavencocdexnesese 28. vs 
Foreman of Labourers and Scavellmen .... ls. 6d. ,, 
Chirargeon of theiyard oo 5c..§o0 screen: 40/. per annum. 


Purveyor 50/. per annum, besides travelling charges. 


Various extra allowances to the master shipwright and the clerk of 
the cheque, and all extra allowances to the master ropemaker and the 
clerk of the rope-yard, were at the same time cut off. By a letter 
from the Navy Office, written during the same month, it was ordered 
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that the salary of the second master attendant should be the same as 
the first master attendant’s, and the salary of the second assistant to 
the master shipwright the same as that of the first assistant. Appren- Apprentices. 
tices continued to be a source of emolument to the professional officers 
down to the date when the Board of Revision sat, early in the present 
century. The master shipwright was allowed to have five apprentices, 
each of his assistants three, and the other officers of inferior grades had 
also their apprentices. The same form of perquisite was extended, 
with limitation, to the artificers; but in this grade the emolument did 
not exceed the current proportion of the wages: a premium was out of 
the question when the master was a working shipwright. An artificer 
having an apprentice was legally entitled “to his service during the 
whole of the term, and if he died during that term, then his represen- 
tatives were entitled to the advantage of the apprentice’ s service till 
the expiration of the term. 

The artizans were allowed as a perquisite the chips which they Chips. 
had made at their work, in the reign of Charles II. The value of this 
privilege was never definite, although it was considerable at the close 
of the 17th century and early in the 18th, when wood was the prin- 
cipal, if not the exclusive, article of fuel in this part of England. The 
system of adding perquisites to a small pecuniary remuneration, was 
tried with both officers and artizans for more than a century. But 
such privileges were generally liable to encroachment on the part of 
those who enjoyed them, and the Navy Board endeavoured, from 
time to time, to fix such conditions to the exercise of the privilege of 
chips, as appeared likely to protect the interests of the Government. 
All efforts seem, however, to have failed of defining and limiting the 
extent of that privilege in such a way as to ensure mutual satisfaction, 
perhaps because that mode of remuneration was essentially vicious im 
principle. Under a wiser economy of more recent institution, the 
salaries and wages of officers and men have been finally adjusted, on 
the condition that they should be the exclusive direct rewards of 
service, 

The care of the dockyard during the night was entrusted to rate Watchmen. 
men, and it appears that some time before the Restoration, the number 
was increased, When the establishment underwent a revision, after 
that event, it was deemed that some abatement might be made in the 
care and expense bestowed on this object. The Navy Board, there- 
fore. having received general instructions from the Duke of York on 
the 28th January, 1661-2, issued their order on the 10th May, 1662, 
** that the watchmen should be reduced to the ancient number of four; 
and for the better discovery of the good or ill performance of their 
duty,” they ordered that a bell should be hung up at each watch- 
house, to answer one another by striking every half-hour; and in their 
letter to the officers of the dockyard, they stated that four bells had 
been ordered to be sent to Portsmouth for this use. It appears that 
little danger was apprehended during the night; the smallness of the 
number of watchmen implies this; and it is further intimated by the 
fact that persons were allowed to pass in and out of the dockyard as 
they chose, by night as well as by day. When the time of the Revo- 
Jution drow near, “and the state of the nation became unsettled, it was 
deemed unsafe to continue this liberty. On the 19th November, 1688, 


Watehmen 
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‘therefore, Sir Richard Beach, the resident commissioner, wrote to the 


clerk of the cheque, storekeeper, and porter, stating that ‘it had been 
a common practice in this yard to leave the dock gates unlocked all 
night, whereby his Majesty’s stores were exposed to thievery and 
embezzlement, and people coming in and out at all hours in the night, 
which did and might prove very hazardous and prejudicial to his 
Majesty's service.” He then directed that the gate should be locked 
and bolted precisely at eight o'clock at night in winter, and nine in the 
summer, and that no person should be let in or out after that time, 
till the watch was relieved in the morning. 

At the crisis, however, a more efficient guard was required in the 
dockyard; danger seemed imminent; for the Irish soldiers who had 
been quartered in the garrison, it was said, were very insolent, and 
even threatened the destruction of the naval establishment. 

In the alarm thus produced, Sir Richard Beach ordered the arti- 
ficers and labourers to attend on the 13th December, armed with fire- 
locks and provided with ammunition, and to mount guard for the pro- 
tection of the dockyard during the night. 

The master shipwright was directed to have the command of the 
guard till midnight, and his assistant to succeed him then, and retain 
the command till the watch was relieved in the morning. 

It was at the same time ordered, that if the same guard should be 
required on the night of the 14th, the clerk of the cheque and clerk 
of the survey successively were to command it; and if it were required 
to be repeated the third night, the storekeeper and boatswain of the 
yard were similarly to have charge of it. 

It does not appear that the watch was very strictly kept by the 
four watchmen of the dockyard, for on the 31st December, 1689, the 
commissioner wrote to the clerk of the cheque: ‘*‘ Whereas it is become 
a common practice with the watchmen of this yard to keep in their 
watch-houses the time of their watch in the night, and to omit the 
striking of the bell, whereby the people cannot know the certain time 
of the night ; and when they do strike, they strike commonly more or 
Jess than the hour is, being half asleep and half awake as they come 
out of their watch-houses, whereby their Majesties’ stores and houses 
are exposed to thievery, embezzlement, or fire, by their remissness in 
their duty. These are therefore to direct and require you to let them 
know, at the time of their going to the watch, that, for the time to 
come, those which shall be found to sleep in the time of their watch, 
in their cabins, and not to strike the bell true, whereby we may know 
the certain time of the night, shall not only be discharged and checked 
their wages, but shall receive such further punishment as the Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty shall impose ; it being death for a sentinel to 
forsake his post, or sleep on his watch, and I think the charge of this 
is not inferior to that.” 

The system was, however, defective in its character, and admoni- 
tion appears to have failed of making it what it was required to be. 
In a time of danger, this was perceived, and efficiency was sought to 
be realised in supervision. 

Information was conveyed to the Commissioners of the Admiralty 
in 1696, “that some evil designs were then intended by ill-disposed 
people against the magazine here and that part of the royal navy as 
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were lodged at this port, for prevention whereof, by particular injunc- Watchmen. 
tion from the Honourable Navy Board, it was required for the more 
effectual disappointment of such attempts,” and the resident commis- 

sioner issued an order accordingly on the 4th November of that year, 

that the respective officers of this yard should take the nightly watch 

by turns, as the most suitable means to frustrate those intentions. 

This practice fell into neglect after some time, but during the War of 

the Succession it was revived, apparently with a greater degree of 
strictness. 

In January, 1704-5, fears were entertained of machinations on the 
part of the enemy. ‘The slender protection of the dockyard at that 
time, coupled with the permission to persons to pass in at the dockyard i 
gates at unseasonable hours of the night, “ under pretence of belonging 
to her Majesty’s ships either lying in the docks or at the jetty heads,” 
exposed the yard, it was alleged, “in a more easy manner than could 
be wished for by the enemy.” The officers belonging to the dockyard 
were therefore directed to attend, in turns, regularly and personally to 
the charge of the nightly watch, and to report to the commissioner in 
the morning the occurrences of the night. The list included almost all 
who had any authority in the dockyard; the clerk of the cheque was 
not, however, included. But as it will show very nearly what was 
the official staff at that time, it is added : 

*¢ A list of such officers (and othcrs) as are appointed to inspect the 
watch each night in this her Majesty’s yard, viz. :— 


Duringthe war,and} 17. Master Bricklayer 
1. Master Attendant} that theydonotlie| 18. Master Sailmaker 


2. Master Attendant) on board the ships} 19. Porter of the yard 
in ordinary. 20. Mr. Deane, Freemason 
3. Master Shipwright 21. Mr. Brown, Quarterman 
4. Storekeeper 22. Mr. Merrett, Blockmaker 
5. Clerk of the Survey 23. Mr. Autram, Teamer 
6. First Assistant. 24. Mr. Hartfield, Twicelaid Ropemaker 
7. Second Assistant 25. Mr. Hamond, Foreman Shipwright 
8. Master Caulker 26. Mr. Durley, Foreman Caulker 
9. Clerk of the Ropeyard 27. Mr. Eastwood, Foreman afloat 
10. Master Ropemaker 28. Mr. Betts, Quarterman 
11. Surgeon 29. Mr. Leggatt, Foreman Mastmaker 
12. Boatswain of the yard 30. Mr. Holmes Ousit 
13. Master Mastmaker 31. Richard Dixon soe lies ah 
14. Master Boatbuilder 32. Ben. Lodd, Foreman yard 
15. Master Joiner 33. Mr. Smith, Teamer 


16. Master House Carpenter 


On the 15th February following, Commissioner Gifford addressed 
another letter to the officers, complaining that not more than two or 
three of them complied with that part of the preceding order which 
required them to render to him in the morning an account of the 
occurrences of the night, and informing them that whoever should for 
the future omit to do so might “‘ expect to be respited.” 

The civil guard of the dockyard was afterwards placed upon Master War- 
somewhat different feoting. An officer, called the master warden, had eae an 
the control of it, and the persons charged with keeping watch during 
the day were called wardens. 

In the night, watchmen, being men employed by day in the dock- Watchmen. 


Military 
guard. 


Police. 


Military 
guard. 


Docks. 
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yard, took their stations, voluntarily undertaking this Aue in addi- 
tion to their labour in the day, for certain additional remuneration. 
Until that system of police was abolished, the officers continued to 
exercise a supervision over the nightly watch. 

A military guard was also stationed in the dockyard, both by day ~ 
and by night. 

On the 27th February, 1834, an entirely new form of civil guard 
was introduced—the present police force, under a lieutenant of the 
navy, with the style of director of police. The established number is 
ninety-one. A third part of this number is constantly on duty at the 
same time, by night and by day. 

The military ¢ “guard remains as formerly: it consists of 1 captain, 
2 subalterns, 3 sergeants, 5 corporals, 2 drummers, and 63 privates. 
21 sentinels are constantly on duty. 

Until the year 1698, the only dock in this yard was a wet dock. 
When, therefore, a ship required any external repair below the part 
which could be got at by the ebbing of the tide, such ship had to be 
sent either to Chatham or Woolwich for that purpose. 

Towards the close of the 17th century, a basin was constructed on 
the western side of the yard, facing the harbour, of the following 
dimensions: from north to south, 218 feet, and from east to west, 
247°5 feet, and it occupied an area of 1} acre. The breadth of the 
entrance was 538 feet. It was enclosed with two pairs of gates, one 
pair opening externally, and the other opening internally. Within 
this basin, and on its eastern side, a dry dock was built, 247 feet 
6 inches long, and 82 feet 6 inches broad at the upper part; and the 
first large ship that was taken into it was the “* Royal William ;” this 
was on the 28th June, 1698. 

‘* She drew 17 feet 3 inches water abaft; there was 19 feet water 
in the wet dock at that time, and the rise of the tide then was 14 feet ; 
therefore the ship drew 3 feet 3 inches water more, and the water in 
the said dock was 5 feet deeper than the tide fiowed [rather ebbed ], 
which difference was occasioned by digging away the ground of the 
dock so much below the surface of the low-water level, and is to be 
pumped out of the dry dock by the measures prepared for that pur- 
pose.” —(Letter from the officers of the dockyard to Commissioner 
Greenhill, dated 10th November, 1698.) 

Another dock was in the course of construction at the same time, 
and a third was formed before the year 1725. A new dock was made 
on the eastern side of the basin, 206 feet 14 inch long at the bottom, 
and 229 feet 9 inches at the top, 34 feet 3 inches broad at the bottom, 
and 84 feet 8 inches at the top. It is 26 feet 2 inches deep, and con- 
tains water to the depth of 19 feet 4 inches at spring tides. 

This dockyard was not brought to a state of maturity until the 
time when the late Sir Samuel Bentham filled the situation of director- 
general of works under the Admiralty. 

On the 24th April, 1795, the Navy Board, in pursuance of instruc- 
tions received from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, wrote 
to Sir Charles Saxton, commissioner at this dockyard, desiring that 
“ Brigadier-General Bentham might have free access into the dockyard 
at all seasonable times, to make his observation on any mechanical 
powers used therein.” 
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Soon after this time, General Bentham conceived the plans for very 
extended improvements in the dockyard. His primary object appears 
to have been to make this dockyard as complete as possible for careen- 
ing, repairing, and fitting out ships. This required increased means of 
performing such duties, by jetties, docks, and capacity of basins. To 
this his attention was therefore first directed. 

The dockyard occupies an area of 118 acres 1 rood and 9 perches, Area of the 
having at various times, and lastly in 1848, been enlarged both by the oe 
purchase of additional*‘land and by encroachment into the harbour, as 
the extent of public works in this establishment required greater means 
for carrying them on. Twelve parcels of land were purchased or 
otherwise obtained in the year 1711, for enlarging the dockyard, and 
for the erection of a boundary wall; which was built between June and 
December in that year. We have not been able to ascertain whether 
those twelve pieces were all included in an area of 38,985 feet pur- 
chased in that year, and for which the sum of 118/. 1s. ld. was paid. 
By this enlargement, as it appears, the dockyard was made to include 
an area of 66 acres, as this is recorded to have been the extent of it in 
1712. 7 

The following are the principal buildings in the dockyard :— 

The Royal Naval College is a handsome building, in the form of Royal Naval 
the letter H. It was founded by George II., for seventy students, Cllese. 
and designated the “* Royal Naval Academy.” ‘The foundation-stone 
was laid on the 8th May, 1730, on the north side, under the dining- 
room; and on the 12th May, 1732, it is stated another wing was to be 
built. In 1733, Commissioner Hughes was appointed governor, and 
William Hasleden first master. At that time, there were only seven 
students, and the rules of the establishment required that they should 
go to bed at nine o'clock in the evening. It was much improved and 
enlarged in the reign of George III., at whose desire the name of 
Royal Naval College was substituted for its original name. The 
object of the college formerly was to educate youths for the naval ser- 
vice; but this function has lately ceased, or at least been suspended. 
It was re-opened upon the basis of its new constitution on the 24th 
December, 1838; and now, instead of training youths as naval cadets, 
officers bearing the rank of mates are there educated and examined as 
candidates for the rank of lieutenant. 

Besides these young officers in their elementary career as naval 
men, the establishment includes 24 officers on half-pay, for the pro- 
secution of their studies to higher proficiency than their early educa- 
tion led to; viz., 6 captains, 6 commanders, and 12 lieutenants; and 
to these have been added lately 3 masters. 

Cadets for the artillery companies also are educated at the college. 
The subjects of study are mathematics, steam, gunnery, and fortifica- 
tion. : . 

Connected with the establishment is the ‘ Excellent,” naval 
gunnery ship. 

The governor is the First Lord of the Admiralty for the time being ; 
and the staff of the college includes a captain-superintendent, who is 
the captain of the gunnery ship; a professor of mathematics, who is 
also chaplain of the gunnery ship; a mathematical master ; am instruc: 
tor in fortification and mechanical drawing; and an agsistant in. the 
VOL. XVI. PART III. | (. e 
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observatory. There are also a clerk and a matron. All these have 
apartments in the college. Candidates for naval and marine cadetships 
are now examined there, before admission into the service. 

The Central School of Mathematics and Naval Construction is a 
neat building, 176 feet in length, 45 feet in breadth, and 36 feet in 
height. This building was constructed for the late School of Naval 
Architecture, after a design by Edward Hall, Esq., begun in 1815, 
and completed in 1817. That institution and the Royal Naval 
College were, by virtue of an Order in Council of 30th January, 1816, 
united into one establishment, under one governor and one professor. 
The School of Naval Architecture was abolished in 1832. 

In 1848, the Board of Admiralty formed a new plan for the 
superior education of a select number of shipwright apprentices, with a 
view to their scientific qualification for officers in the dockyards. The 
same building is used for that purpose. A small number of pupils 
only are sent to it, after the close of the fourth year of their appren- 


_ ticeship as artificers in the dockyards, to finish their term of seven 


Chemical 
Laboratory. 


years in the study of mathematics, under the principal of that school, 
Dr. Woolley, and continuing the study of ship-building under the 
direction of the master shipwright of the dockyard. 

This school is quite distinct from the Royal Naval College, and is 
materially different from the late School of Naval Architecture. 

Immediately in the rear of the above building is a laboratory, 
which was erected, in 1848, for the use of Mr. W. J. Hay, the che- 
mical assistant of the dockyard, an office of some importance, that was 
created in 1847, and to which are referred for investigation and report 
such subjects as require a knowledge of chemistry to be brought to 


bear upon them. 


Wood mills. 


This department is connected with the educational establishments 
of the dockyard, for the students of the central school are taught the 
elements of chemical science and the methods of manipulation, a pro- 
vision for diffusing a knowledge of this subject over the various dock- 
yards of the kingdom, and one calculated to bring that increasingly 
important science into more general usefulness in these national 
establishments. 

One of the most interesting departments of labour in the dockyard 
is the wood mills, in which the block machinery is situated. In 1801, 
this was erected, under the direction of General Bentham. The late 
Sir Isambert Brunel had constructed a working model of certain 
machines for cutting the shells and sheaves of blocks, which was shown 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, who referred it to General Bentham. 
The plan was approved and recommended; and the machinery, already 
constructed im London, was transferred to Portsmouth in 1802, and 
was put in operation in 1804; but many more parts were deemed by 
Mr. Brunel necessary to the completion of the machinery, which were 
not finished till 1808. This machinery at once superseded the incon- 
veniences to which the navy was subject through the imperfections 
of blocks made by hand; for both the shells and the sheaves were cut 
with mathematical exactness; and amongst the other improvements 
which resulted from Mr. Brunel’s labours, was the greater strength of 
the blocks. 


The machinery is so complete, and yet so simple, that it does not 
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require skilled artificers to use it, labourers exercising ordinary care 
bemg competent to perform the work at the machinery. Four men 
are employed in making the shells, and these can make as many with 
the machinery as fifty men could make by hand. The saving of labour 
in making the sheaves is not quite so great in relation to hand-work, 
for it is estimated that two men at the machinery can perform the 
work of only twenty men working by hand. The system is so com- 
plete, that experience has not suggested any way in which its efficiency 
could be increased. It includes the following machinery :— 


Two 30-horse power engines, which con- 
sume daily 24 tons of coals 
1 Boring machine 


1 Round sheave saw 
1 Close ditto 
1 Bench ditto 


1 Mortising ditto 
1 Corner ditto 

1 Scoring ditto 

1 Shaping ditto 
2 Dead-eye ditto 
1 Shot-rack ditto 
1 Universal boring ditto 

2 Bench-saws for cutting blocks of wood 
1 Large circular saw 

1 Cross-cut ditto 

4 Circular frame ditto 


Three sets of each 
size, viz., small, 
middling, large. 


1 Coaking machine 

1 Drilling ditto 

1 Boring ditto 

2 Rivetting hammers 
6 Facing machines 

1 Stamping ditto 

3 Broaching ditto 

1 Drilling lathe 

5 Turning machines 
3 Polishing or testing machines 
8 Turning lathes 


The following table will show the number and description of blocks 
made with this machinery in the year 1849 :— 
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Hitherto all blocks less than 4 inches in length, and above 16 
inches, have been made by hand; these are, however, very few in com- 
parison with the intermediate sizes, so that it was not originally deemed 
advisable to incur the expense of smaller and larger machinery for such. 
But an order has lately been given for a turning-lathe for making 
blocks more than 16 inches in length. 

All the shells of blocks made by the machinery are finished or 
smoothed by hand labour. 

There are 19 men employed in the blockmaking department, viz., 
12 in making the shells (these make those shells also which are manu- 
factured entirely by hand), 5 in making sheaves, 2 in making the pins ; 
and 9 boys are employed in carrying the blocks to the different 
machines, &c. 

The preceding table shows the amount of work performed by the 
machinery with this number of hands, working ten hours a-day; but 
if the machines were worked with as many men as could be employed 
at them, and a proportionate number of finishers and boys, working 
the same period of time throughout the year, the produce would be 
about five times as great of the sizes and descriptions shown in the 
table. 

From the time that the dockyard establishment began to present 
the means of greater service to the navy, after the middle of the 17th 
century, attention was increasingly directed towards an extension of 
those means, and storehouses and docks were constructed with that 
object. : 

The following table contains the dimensions of the docks, with the 
dates of their construction :— 

















ae a Teo ee pore “ae Date of Opening 
Dock. gee ae He ey at Bottom. at Top. Midships. the Dock. 
Ft. In| Ft. In. | Ft. In| Ft. In. | Fe. In. 
1 228 3 254) I 33 4 O29 26 9% | Before 1725 
2 22k 7 253 4 35 2 S92 31 84 | 1802 or 1803 
3 228 24 264 1 vat fel 90 10 32 8 1803 
4 206: 216 229 9 34 3 84 8 26°.-2 1772 
5 204 112 oes 8S 34 2 85 63 25 0% | Before 1725 
6 190 23 223 69 31:31 83 3 23. 72% ts 
74 263 0 293 0 35. (OO 100 0 32:50 1849 
8 250 9 295 3 36 «(0 88 0 20-e1 1850 








The water below the level of the ebb tide is pumped out of the 
docks by means of chain pumps, a description of pumps first used for 
this purpose in 1696; these are now worked by steam-power. 

About the close of the last century, at the advice of General 
Bentham, a large basin was formed. partly upon the site of an 
old basin that was not sufficiently capacious for the duties of the 


establishment. 
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This basin was completed in 1801, and on the 12th June in that 
year it was opened, and the “ Britannia” taken in. It occupies an 
area of 2 acres and 78 perches. 

The docks numbered 2, 3, 4, and 5, in the preceding table, open 
into the basin ; that which is numbered 2 has no covering, being used 
to admit ships with their masts in. Nos, 3, 4, and 5, have housings 
to shelter the ships taken into them for repair. 

There are five slips in the yard for building new ships, all of which Building- 
are housed over, to protect the ships from injurious exposure to the ‘!'Ps- 
weather, and to render the process of seasoning more effectual whilst 
they are in frame. The three slips of the most recent construction are 
covered with corrugated galvanized iron roofs; the other slips with 
wooden roofs. 

Connected with the steam factory in this yard, is another and a Steam basin, 
more spacious basin, for the admission of steam ships and vessels 
requiring anything to be done to their machinery. It is 900 feet long 
and 400 feet broad, and includes an area of 6 acres 2 roods and 
26 perches. The foundation stone of this basin was laid by Rear- 
Admiral Hyde Parker, admiral superintendent of the dockyard, on the 
13th January, 1845, at the south wall, with the following inscription, 
the work having been commenced on the 10th June, 1843 :— 


‘‘This Stone is laid 
This 13th day of January, 1845, 
By Hyde Parker, 

Rear-Admiral Superintendent of Her Majesty’s 
Dockyard: 
Commander-in-Chief Admiral Sir C. Rowley; 
William Purdo, Master-attendant; 

John Fincham, Esquire, Master-shipwright; 
W. Pennell, Storekeeper; 

Robert Taplin, Engineer and Mechanist; 
James Henderson, Surgeon; 
Director-General of Architectural and Engineering Works, 
H. B. Brandreth, Capt., R.E. 

Local Director, R. 8S. Beatson, Lieut., R.E. 


Flenry Wood ; 
John Stansfield fCeTKS of Works. 


Peter Rolt, Esquire, Contractor. 
W. E. Smith, Agent to ditto.” 


The basin was opened for general use on the 25th May, 1848, by 
her most gracious Majesty in person. The depth of water in it at 
spring tides is 26 feet 6 inches. ‘There is one dock, No. 7, opening 
into the west side of this basin, which is used for steam vessels; and 
on the east side, two other docks are in the course of construction. 

On the western side of the basin stands a building 687 feet long steam factory. 
and 47 feet in breadth ; it was begun in 1847, and finished in 1849, 
and was intended for a storehouse connected with the engineering 
department; but in the unfinished state of that department, it has 
been used as a steam factory. 

Most of the buildings of the dockyard are formed of brick, and 
are generally of good substantial construction. 

The following table shows the principal dimensions of the store- 
houses and other public buildings in the dockyard :— | 


Dockyard 
buildings. 


Ropery. 


Smithery. 
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Date of 






































Description of Buildings. Length. Breadth. | Height. | po ection 
Ft. In Ft.- dn. | Bio tn: 

Present use storehouse ...........sscsereesreeeees 192 2 51 0, 1-44-72), 4.1698 
Wlock SCOTCHOUSE ior lo dec catvehecureteee areas 209 11 50 11 *| 44 2 ae 
Sout StOneOuUse. ..55..50.. Asst, ophencaerstcesecense 193 3 51 1 44 4 
West sea storehouse  ................sscsscessonseee- 220 0 40 0 
Hast! sea storehouse... syuisccgetsncop seneoeeqeees cia 151 6 43 1 es 
Retarinstotes otc he lettres a cae Pee Doe 18 6 
Fast MmasthOuUsess, biicssieevossnacd acecacersaocendbiaane eg 302 9 138 4 14 4 
West ImaStHOUSCS 625 cartels cicecets cssehsehpes 22 aes TCG 7 ae 
New Fast SHO | oi o..ccccccecsccsectevesttesslesavbe secs 127 113 23° 11 HE 9 ms 
INewedn ASE SHOTES 1.835... .Liiee. @ Sossovede mtaaddes. 140 0 Gk @ .|:4b 0 1844 
ANU Ais GON IND oho oe eae bidsdee clGavacsnnesh Soewevncvanins 518° 9 190 0 oe soe 
Shed saver wiast pond \..2 we eidycespideaesopetoohy, 190s F135)... CGl- Wes AAS Ose oe 
Wiest hemip house: .2:...ccecssienssesigse-negeosaions 208 0 40 0 Ds 1771 
Mast hemp HOS f.:s-ccsdenrcsevesen sve nqeursue-vaneee 175 0 40 0 son 1781 
Blatchelline NOUSE 0 cscctomtscecsncasteanseoszee 144 3 37 4 | 25 6 Wk 
Working boathouge 2 (i. 20...tccntentodianntcee 140 5- 90 8 | 14 6 “ad 
New boat store, built of brick, stone, } 171 0 127 6 Ra A 1848 

SHON crazetoncg geneastas hesepeeneae eas: f 
POOR asics athe uscre nse taRaa eerie teehee 1,080 0 53 0 Ree 
Saul ho iG airca.tecsace ay cunaannonmiac ons neeemeatatie 192. 7 51 0 42 6 
Riggers’ shed attached thereto ..........0.... 187 § 34 6 70 
MIS UEE OUSC access sercna chee s:nasecuns sp ctaenccuege 220 7 St Oo a 
PTET UU LN Ns 0 eit a aot AREER PORN RE 180 4 138 9 22 
New smithery in course of erection, with 

four chimnies 100. feet. high ................ } shane mae eae 
WarritieWouse iscsi ng, morsemiomaetsrnses 140 8 47 0$ | 27 6 
Engine and boiler house.........0....seossseeee00e ie: Ag | 139 2 Zoe 
COPPET SEOLE i..csiusecteot csuaissas Suna came siaolest 46 9 Oe ge i as vais 
Public offices for the officers ...... Ste coin 140 0% 36 «(0 uly 1788 
Building at) Kime’s Staite: —..0 0. .u..+5..ses0e 44 11 42 2F 267 20 she 
Pay ‘oflice ‘and main guard: vis. ci5.00-s5c0sce0.0- 38 7 64 4 | 31 6 | 1796 
Denmap Oren iar. eeeewnton. eect tone Be aiascaesaaiasnne: = me aA 1813 
Stn Amn sve hap elec... cee ee, ete teee 16 2 50 1$| 43 .9 | 1786 
The Port Admiral’s house .......60..:..:cea02-- 215 0 70 0 1785 





The duties of the ropery are performed partly by machinery and 
partly by hand, and they oceupy 219 persons. The strands of rope 
are made by machinery; the ropes themselves are made by hand. The 
largest ropes made there are 25-inch cables, and 136 fathoms is the 
greatest length that can be made there. Eighty men are employed in 
spinning twine and the lighter descriptions of work carried on in the 
building. 

Smiths were first employed as a part of this establishment in 1726, 
and the officers considered that thirty tons of iron and thirty tons of 
coals would then be enough for the year. Coals were then for the first 
time advertised to be contracted for, for the use of the yard. They 
had before been procured in the small quantities of one or two bushels 
for the use of the locksmith. In 1741, the number of smiths was 
increased. ‘There were then 2 firemen at 2s. 6d. a-day, 8 at 2s. 2d., 
and 9 at ls. 10d.; 45 hammermen; 2 servants to the master smith, 
and 1 to the foreman. At the beginning of the present century, there 
were 116 smiths employed in this yard. The number was gradually 
increased in the course of the war, until, in 1814, it had risen to 179. 
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The establishment was then reduced gradually, and in 1817 there were 
only 138; but in 1819, the number was raised to 163, and continued 
so till 1840, The number in the year 1849-50 was 180. 

In the year 1810, the smiths worked 15 hours a-day, and used in 
the course of the year 745 tons of iron; in 1818, they worked 18 hours 
a- -day, and used 842 tons; in 1822, they aortas 10 hours a- day, and 
only 5 days in a week, when they expended only 434 tons of iron; in 
1840, they worked 10 hours a-day, and used 548 tons of iron; in 
1849, the number being increased to 180, they still worked 10 hours 
a-day, when they used 866 tons. 

Tt has been stated that at the time of the Revolution, the appre- Military 
hension for the safety of the dockyard was such as to lead to. the osanisation. 
arming of the men belonging to the establishment. This was intended 
only for the immediate occasion of mounting guard during the panic, 
consequent on the great transition of the time. A more systematic 
arrangement was made in 1715. On the 20th September, the com- Commis- 
missioner proposed that the artificers of the dockyard should be formed nee 
into a regiment. Towards the close of the following month, the pro- 
posal was ordered to be carried into effect; the corps to consist of 12 
companies, of 50 men each. Each company included a sergeant, a 
corporal, and a drummer; and 2 extra heutenants of the line were 
allowed to drill them. This corps of volunteers was called the 
‘“* Commissioner’s Regiment,” as under such designation they were 
allowed one night’s pay for having been out on Sunday, the 20th 
October, 1723, to solemnize the king’s coronation; and on the 21st 
October, 1730, it was stated that the officers and workmen of the 
dockyard should not do garrison duty unless specially ordered to 
do so. 

A similar scheme was revived in 1803. On the 24th August, Dockyard 

volunteer companies were directed to be formed from the artificers of volunteers. 
the dockyard, each company to consist of 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 
1 ensign, 3 sergeants (including 1 drill sergeant), 3 corporals, 2 drum- 
mers, and as nearly as possible 82 privates. There were 5 companies 
formed. ‘The officers were | colonel, 1 leutenant-colonel commanding, 
1 major, 5 captains, 5 lheutenants, 5 ensigns; and there were 461 rank 
and file. 

The artificers of the dockyard were again organized into a military Dockyard 

corps in April, 1847. They were formed into 8 infantry companies, >™sade. 
in 2 battalions, 6 artillery companies, 4 boat brigade, and 1 sapper 
company. The officers were 1 colonel commandant, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 
4 majors, 19 captains, 34 lieutenants, and 1 adjutant. The men were 
drilled by sergeants allowed from the marine and artillery companies. 
The dockyard battalions still continue to be drilled during the summer 
months, and are kept in readiness for any such service as that contem- 
plated in the formation of the corps. 

Soon after the middle of the 17th century, the establishment 
increased rapidly. It is not, however, easy to trace the steps of 
improvement as they were taken; but the following table shows the 
number and description of workmen employed about the year 1696, 
with the wages paid to them for one quarter, and the allowance for 
lodging to those who were entitled thereto :— 


Number of 
workmen in 
1696. 
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Description of Workmen. 
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Servants to Master Shipwright .... 
% Ist Assistant..........0..04. 
of 2nd Assistant 
~ Master Caulker 
be Master Boatbuilder 

Master Mastmaker .... 
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Peer eset ooesessseoeareseeoeseeee 


PUI WLIOIUS eeceset..c+.c0snd acne eat b bocce 216 
Servants to ditto .0!../.6...c0f6.cccensse ese 42 
Servants to Ships’ Carpenters........ Wi 
Caulkers. 
© Oremain se cee 1 
Servant to ditto cocc.cccccccecccsccooteceesss 1 
Qiartermem:..heiie.. ieee... 2 
COUR O ise hd ore votees ant canton eee 41 
SEFVANTS! CO GIGCO «i s2)..soanssonaieasoecees 9 
POUICES orriicas nniage Woisstesnnse see swoainvsssioese: 39 
Seevants COdIECO, csschescssaiseaoncnarsesost 6 
House Carpenters) 2.5.....0..0.0858%) 53 
Servants to ditto .......... Gear A couswaak 3 
Plumbers........... J Sneeee cawereacere 2 
Brteklayers: bs:3is:.+.s4 Vaesovsaeel. sbaleeae. 21 
Servants to ditto .......1....ccccssesceeeeee 3 
WEAGOIS ees e tetra aro iter nese 5 
Servant 0 Gitto A csccisdbescceens ] 
Sailmakeres 7: Ri ee 8 
Servantsrtorditte: Asics. 2 
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Wages Paid. 
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Description of Workmen. oe Wages Paid. Pas oa Total. 
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There were no smiths at this time; and it has been stated that that 
class of artificers formed no part of the establishment till the year 1726. 

Until April, 1696, no order prevailed as to the number of either 
foremen or quartermen that should be employed in this dockyard. 
Their wages had been recently increased ; and the next thing affecting 
them was to determine the numbers that should be employed. On the 
1st of the above month, the Navy Board therefore directed that there 
should be ‘4 foremen, namely, 2 for the old works, 1 for the works 
afloat, and 1 for the caulkers; and that 1 quarterman for a leading 
man should be allowed to every 20 shipwrights and caulkers.” 

The number of artificers increased considerably with the importance 
of the dockyard, in the early part of the 18th century, and in 1734, the 
number of shipwrights was 600; in 1778, there were 846 shipwrights. 

The following table will show how the number of this and some 
other classes of artizans have varied at different intervals since the 
breaking out of the War of the Revolution :— , 


Number of 








Caulkers. Joiners. 


Shipwrights. 


787 
1,070 
1,230 
1,070 

830* 

730* 


114 
160 
134 
102 
90 
69 


55 
90 
123 
142 
83 
108 





* Including Inspectors. 
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Foremen and 
quartermen. 
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Number of In the year 1850, the establishment included the following artificers 
Hh aaa and other workmen, of the respective ages marked in the columns :— 
Estab- Ages. é 
Description of Workmen. ished i Rao Ppt ces or tp on meen ei inner eee maa 
| Comple-| 15 to 25 | 25 to35 | 35 to 45 | 45 to55 | 55 to 65 
ment. | Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. 
Ship WHR oy cuceectesesctosaes aye: 810. 211 |.222 150 93 | 134 | 810 
Blockmakers ,...... ... Bcahi ee LUN eaee oe — 3 1 4 
Oa mialser™ Sg. cgek vcdts elcome: a ae 54h woes ong sea 1 
Canlivete 8 ig cctae sh: il -80 | 33; 23 8 11 14 | 89 
NS OUMO Sra ails oak sinedees ghd sl asegees 134 5 56 46 14 16.“ 137 
COS) NST IA Cao a a 1 oe 1 a. rae ice 1 
MTECKLOWEES 50 s20eecscvasrteraceere Ge ee 2 er ah 2 
RS aWiVens 5 cia hu. tac Guten eda 100 2 64 19 6 9 | 100 
Painters: ........ Sct wea 35 ve 14 14 7 ae 35 
dabourere eis cu ees tees 200 35 122 28 4 11 200 
PMO sata Mace Rete ee Ser 200 | 36 93 52 19 BS 200 
Millwrights and egy 2 61 9 16 15 10 10 60 
employed with them ........ 
SLT Sen ak a me ea al 180 | 28 78 47 24 Z 179 
Bicelo mals 5 vs ceucdcdeale: 60 15 15 12 6 12 60 
Plumbers, braziers, and aa. / 413 l 5 6 l 3 16 
MCHE CS ae onines 
Apprentices at oo © 16 16 As eo. = Lee 16 
SVOLING ©) laa ainremen reenact 
‘Total in Master oe 1.897 
department. ....... er ae ee 
Single stationed men ............ 1% 1 2 3 11 ae 17 
Rigwers.. 54. sdeande 92) ba ibane uate 113 sie 42 46 8 17 113 
Seamen for yard service ........ 125 5 40 23 1 i 69 
MS aMliM ELSE es )ucecses cascsceoedl ston 58 14 i 8 6 13 54 
SOMMERS <Sesccmecnctedsaguceerescye « 104 | 23 45 30 £2 10 | 120 
Storehouse men ...............00.. 18 oe. 4 5 5) 5 19 
Messen Gers 605..34..:ccecne thd 7 ma 1 1 5 7 
Colour women................ be sae, 7 ei 2 sks 3 7 
Police: 7. Sought tones ca 91 2 45 29 1] 4 91 
Workmen at steam factory...) 462 | 95 | 233 | 121 12 1 | 462 
Staff of dockyard ae 15 7 8 15 
including Adjutant. ........ ' " 
Extra Workmen at Ropery. 
Ropemakerse.. 1.0. dstlei on 38 | 
BaBOUReYS) ...ic.ssss.c-.cseeenecpear’ 38 55 25 8 6 2 96 
BLOUSE DONS orc oces sin stse sass ages 20 | 
Under Director of Works. 
POrenad ress ieee: 1 
OVERS CIS 5 cis ssiieicsdesn nnd: 2 
Draughtsmen, 5... :0.00.02gc83. 1 
Assistant GUO: s.00:..d005...0-aeque. Leek 3 6 1 11 
MesSeMger gis.g.. ccscceestecta. 1 | 
EADOUIE Rai sate sacsdri cane Bae 1 
Temporary clerk and writer.... u 
Assistant at telegraph........ .. 1 1 ue oe ee Pe 1 
Seamen for yard service afloat} 89 9 33 27 12 8 89 
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It has been already remarked that the duties of this dockyard con- 
sist to a greater extent of repairing and fitting out ships than in build- 
ing them. The preponderance of duties in this way is, of course, 
greater i in a time of war than in a time of peace; and there may be, as 
there has been, an exception to this, and the duties of building exceed 
those of repairing, &c. 

Still, in time of war, the pressure of duties ma immediately 
with ships in commission has been so great as to oblige the suspension 
of new work altogether; thus it was during the two years 1797 and 
1798. The different descriptions of employment of the shipwrights 
will be presented with sufficient clearness in the following table, which 
embraces eleven consecutive years during war, and five years at inter- 


vals of about ten years apart, with the exception of the first of these 


years, 


A Table of the respective Employments of Shipwrights, showing the Number of 


during peace. 


This talite will show what class of duties gives the establishment 
its importance in time of war. 


Days’ Work for one man, and also the Amount of Absence from Duty of the 
Men, on account of Sickness and Hurts, with Leave of Absence, and without 
Leave, during the Years therein expressed. 


















































ean of Se Sp 
Days em- ouse, sen 
Build- | Repair- ployed in | Inthe | In the Top | through | Absent Alpen : wok. 
Date.| “ino ing Repairing, | Mast Boat | House, | Sick- | with out | Days foe 
= 5 forone Day} House. | House. and ness. | Leave. 
AL ‘ Leave. | the Year. 
employed Single &e. e 
in Building. Stations. 

1791 | 10,764 | 151,274 14°00 | 27,954 | 31,698 | 13,614 | 13,596 594 | 2,628 | 252,122 
1792 | 15,660 | 149,928 9°50 | 24,468 | 22,890 | 17,334 | 13,918 | 468 | 2,384 | 247,350 
1793 6,418 | 154,994 | 24:00 | 40,716 | 24,228 | 20,046 | 2,862 246 | 2,508 | 252,018 
1794 5,694 | 156,360 | 27°00 | 43,782 | 29,160 | 20,340 | 3,648 366 | 2,540 | 261,690 
1795 2,694 | 155,226 | 57-00 | 54,564 | 32,100 | 20,680 | 6,174 | 246 | 3,288 | 275,172 
1796 1,524 | 152,282 | 99°90 | 62,076 | 41,868 | 25,860 | 4,722 228 | 3,546 | 292,206 
1797 «o | 182,724 | at 44,460 | 49,650 | 30,408 | 5,260 600 | 5,076 | 318,078 
E798; hss «| 68,618 we 63,006 | 41,424 | 26,586 | 5,016 288 | 4,974 | 309,912 
1799 3,2041178,740 | 55°78 | 60,630 | 43,860 | 25,502 | 3,930 636 | 4,950 | 321,252 
1800 3,642 | 171,426 47°00 | 63,210 | 44,082 | 24,606 | 3,486 | 432 14,278 | 315,162 
1801 3,804/ 181,938 | 21:90 | 53,568 | 46,134 | 24,558 | 3,432 384 | 5,214 | 322,914 
1810 | 13,920 | 246,390 17°70 =| 37,896 | 22,156 | 41,564 | 4,866 | 1,164 | 7,468 | 374,424 
1820 | 48,456 | 220,972 4°50 | 27,498 | 23,796 | 9,240 | 3,186 882 | 2,408 | 336,438 
1830 |172,974) 37,266 0°21 | 19,830 | 12,090 | 10,188 | 4,932 | 852 | 822 | 258,954 
1840 | 33,903 | 143,244 4°20 | 23,2382 | 12,948 | 16,239 | 5,820 |1,002 | 828 | 287,216 
1849 | 54,241 | 156,868 2°89 | 19,551 | 12,581 | 16,001 | 8,094 | 1,356 644 | 269,336 

‘Total Number of Days for One Man in 16 Years... ../4,644,244 








The preceding table exhibits the amount of time lost by the work- 


men without leave, in relation to their whole working time; and as 
this is, to a great extent, a fair index to the discipline which prevails, 
the following statement has been deduced from the table :— 

The workmen lost— 


In 1791 one day in 95 days. 


In 1799 one day in 65 days. 


ioe. , ty 1S. 5; 1800. - ,; [Sf 
VC | 106. ., Teo) 4 ss 62 ,, 
794 oy ee 1Si67 ¢ ao. 
195% <3, Sone, 1820, (29°43 
1796 *;, Sa 1930/4; ee 
4797 - 1, Geer 1st gs 286. ,, 
i ae 149 418 


Time lost by 
workmen, 
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Time lost by It appears, therefore, that during the first year after the war of 
workmen. which notice is taken in this account, the time absented from labour. 
without leave was diminished to nearly one-third of what it had been 
in 1810. In 1830, the time lost from work without leave was still 
further diminished ; but at that time the artificers were employed only 
five days in the week. In 1840, when they worked six days in the 
week, the lost time was inconsiderably increased; but in 1849, it was 
far less than in any preceding year included in this table. Thus it 
appears that the attendance of the men at their duties has been brought 
within these few years to a far higher degree of punctuality than it has 
ever risen to before; and this is clearly associated with the measures 
which have been in operation tending to the moral improvement of the 
. establishment. Of this improvement, too, there are other evidences, 
as complaints of conduct in any way constituting a breach of order or 
discipline are now of rare occurrence. 

Although the labour of repairing and fitting out ships generally 
exceeds that of building them, yet in a time of peace there is no incon- 
siderable amount of building performed in this yard. The proportions 
of new and old work will perhaps be a little further exemplified by 
the following table, showing what ships have been built in this yard 

- during the present century, and a statement of the number of ships 









































docked :— 
Ships built : 
during the Name. Guns. | Tons. | Date. Name. Guns. | Tons. | Date. 
pone cem- gs 7 a 
: Neptunie.......:f ss». 120 | 2,705 | 1832 | Corvettes, Sloops, 
QUCeR ain, 2os,--- 110 | 3,104 | 1839 &c. 
Princess Charlotte) 104 | 2,417} 1825 | Volage ................ 26 516 | 1825 
Boyne (afterwards ‘ BP AZON oe, cn.cndcseecg 26 422 | 1808 
Excellent)... 104 | 2155 | 1810 |nveed 26 | 500 1823 
Dreadnought ........ 104 | 2,123} 1801 | Challenger ........ 26 603 1826 
Bellerophon. ........ 78 | 2,056 | 1818 | Sapphire ............ 26 605 | 1827 
Indus NECA 78 | 2,098) 1839 | Martin ............:.:. 20 400 | 1821 
Balwark 2208... 76 | 1,940 | 1807 | Hermes ............ 20 512 | 1811 
CAV Hatie.fo.0 selec. 74 | 1,819 | 1823 | Champion............ 18 455 | 1824 
bere ea. eon easton 74 | 1,751} 1809 | Columbine ........ 18 492 | 1826 
Vindictive ............ 74./.1,758 | 1813_] Blectra \.3....0.:6...: 18 462 1837 
Favourite ............ 18 432 1829 
Frigates. Grasshopper........ 18 368 1813 
President ............ 50 1,537 (01829 1 Hazard 2 ......i8.4 18 434") £837 
Leander ............... 50 1,987 | 1848 | Orestes................ 18 459 | 1824 
~Grampus_.........:.. 50 | 1,114 | 1802 | Primrose ............ 18 383 1810 
FOX omvccmaamvomeve 46 1;063:4-1820) |) Rose@<cmencwie 18 398 | 1821 
; Minerva ...d.¢..i000-.2 46. 15082.) 1820) b Wolfe: £5 Susuceeet 18 454 | 1826 
: aia RANG cosas cues. 46 {1,082} 1830 | Childers ........... 18 384 | 1812 
Lacedemonian ....| 46 | 1,073 | 1812 | Albatross ............ 16 484 | 1842 
Brathag 0-5 tess.scsecec' 42 951)’ 1816 1 Bittern ..7...0....-0: 16 484 1840 
Pyramus\.,.2..:03.0 42 920) 1810 | Frolic ..........5.... 16 509 | 1842 
Banrel aac ciistscs 42. 145088! 1813) | Grecian:........5s...56.0 16 484 | 1838 
Inconstant............ 36 | 1,422 | 1836 | Podargus .... ....... 14 252 | 1808 
Alexandria............ 32 662 | 1806 | Zephyr................ 14 253 | 1809 
RACER Aedes: 12 431 | 1833 
Corvettes, Sloops, DONING v5fA dons 12 426 | 1844 
&c. Osprey Ras We 425 | 1844 
Eurydice............ 26 921 | 1843 | Icarus ................ 10 234 | 1814 





Acctecon <5..003 pine: 26 620 | 1831 | Jasper ................ 10 235 | 1820 
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ouiee built 

uring the 

Name. Guns. | Tons. Date. Name. Guns. | Tons. Date. present ris 
=o tury. 

See. 10 | 232 | 1883 | Cygnet .........0... 6 aa5 1 isig’ 

VC Sr re 10 230 | 1825 | Prince Regent ....| Yacht | 282 | 1820 

BIE ea cccessseanest 10 SLO. 4 TEPOPAPTOW. c.c04--00000- Cutter; 157 ; 1823 

"OCT here eae 10 27 VOUO2 UT SVINIG .ocycbsecttects: Cutter 65 | 1827 

Pantaloon ............ 10 O2o | LOdti| DealOWEer 0.0.5.0: Cutter} 116 | 1830 

etret } 220.0.) 8 358 | 1840 | Fanny ................ Cutter| 136 | 1831 

Beale ooo heats: 8 319 | 1843 








To the preceding list, which includes the names of sailing-ships 
and vessels only, must be added the names of steam-ships and 
vessels : — 























Nanie. Guns. Horse-Power. Tons. Date. 
Arrogant (screw) ........ 46 360 1,862 1848 
Dauntless (screw) ........ 33 520 1,496 1847 
Cente: 2. biewtineske. 6 540 1,270 1845 
Pivebrands::.ccseeaseeend.. 6 400 1,190 1842 
SCORESO. ivacediscei veces x 6 420 1,124 1844 
Drivers ..cb.s.: ee Ree Oe 6 280 1,056 1840 
‘Ehunidertiolt i cccasesks. 6 300 1,055 1842 
Scrombole 0.2254... 6 280 967 1839 
PRGRIOUS 4 evccnzesscdedcscvaeedss 16 400 1,286 1850 
Prerimese }....0.s ech. 6 220 830 1835 
REE MRA sb canton aera: 6 300 975 1849 
WelGnO! 4.2, ice eN ee. 3 140 720 1836 
Rifleman (serew)............ 8 100 483 1846 
Plumper (screw) ............ 12 60 489 1848 





The number of ships and vessels taken into dock for repairs during ships docked 
the six years from 1805 to 1810, inclusive, were 69, 67, 70, 77, 61, f" repair. 
and 82, respectively, which gives a mean of 71 ships and vessels docked 
for repair in each year. More than two-thirds of these were in com- 
mission, having been generally sent home to undergo such repairs as 
were absolutely necessary. The others were taken from a state of 
ordinary, repaired, and put into commission. 

In the year 1851, there were about fifty-eight ships and vessels 
taken into dock, nearly two-thirds of which, whether sailing-vessels or 
steamers, were sloops and smaller vessels; and as this number is 
relatively high for a time of peace, it is proper to state that the 
greater employment of steamers within these few years has given occa- 
sion to a great increase of docking, without a proportionate increase of 
repairs. 

Since the native forests of this country have failed of yielding a Supply of ship 
supply of timber adequate to the wants of the navy, oak and other "™* 
descriptions of timber have been procured elsewhere, first on the con- 
tinent of Europe and in North America, and more recently also in 
Africa, the East and West Indies, and South America, and in the 
colonial parts of the empire in the more southern regions. The follow- 
ing table will show the quantities and descriptions of timber that were 
used in this yard in the years 1820, 1830, 1840, and 1849 :-— 
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1820. 1830, 1840. 1849, 
Description of 
Timber. ae ri ae > iF : 
Timber. ies Plank. | Timber wee Plank. |Timber Bate Plank.|Timber ee Plank 
Loads. | Loads} Loads.} Loads.) Loads} Loads. | Loads. |Loads| Loads. | Loads. | Loads} Loads 
Oak —English ...... 6,760 | 459 | 673 |2,783 | 168 | 294 | 1,859 | 264 | 256 | 1,609 | 602 | 218 
»  Dantzic ...... 86 | 484 36 | 517 108 | 220 ne L771 185 
2 ~ Foreign mee ETT 73 | 308 161 dsSed 1c. 41-0 
Dantzic.... i 
> driatic ss ..5: 91) 173 | 961 464 1,295 | 91| 26 
af Lorraine and } 24 3) a 
French .... 
» African ‘ 2 | 1,065 1,080 737 8 57 
Teak and other eta 716 99 92 134 86 . 3 
reign, not oak .... 
UCTS ee po ec 196 | 35 135 ; 12 275 71 47 
Mahogany ..... emits 394 | 37 72 
SSMDICUN yw oo ese sie tiers : 153 7 
el aoe cores: cle eseners Bi ae 73 56 <3 2 
Fir,—Dantzic...... lll é 612 310 264 ie a 
» RedPine ......| 2,318 993 318 Vy rn 
» Yellow Pine.... 298 138 78 336 ok 2s 
3) Pitch Pine..< stn 12 oe a 183 a “a 
Rien «me TIS CMAN can | BOSME NT bes QOS maar mea ae 
9» Of sorts ..eeeeee ‘ Alf. 273 B34 1619s. oc), 112 a ee50 4 66 | 608 
Larch.—Polish ...... 330 51 . “a 
. Italian ...... a oe ee os 
Cowdie (from New | 
Teaheaid) -<. bere +’ 2 : 
Elm.—English ...... 989 138 | 681 | 118 78 |1,073 | 68 59 | 883 | 42] 164 
», Canada Rock .. : bes : i Whe St ile 59 120] 61 96 
Beech .......+seee8- 71 Re 22 76 4 89 27 52 8 - 
PASI aioli’ s cipsate: aseriis ons: 28 19 ee 3 21 | oa 
Total in each year../ 13,792 | 902 | 1,822 | 8,452 | 607 | 1,818 | 5,657 | 669 | 1,259 | 6,930 |1,094| 1,466 
Mast Sticks of all de- : 
co. ae | No. 3,631 No. 2,873 No. 2,455 No. 3,018 
Deck Deals,30 ft.lengths 5,879 3,980 2,943 2,452 
Ordinary Deals, 12 ft. | 
eee sii } 15,030 19,060 20,888 13,119 
Treenails of all de- 
Pi ois ee eat } 201,520 161,805 66,451 89,885 
Ash Oar-Rafters ...... 3,281 2,383 489 2,536 
Capstan Bars ..... Q 454 204 283 295 * 
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Dockyard 
officers. 


Clerks, 


Foremen, in- 
spectors, and 
leading men. 


Measurers. 
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The dockyard includes the following officers :—A superintendent, 
who is a rear-admiral, and who holds his appointment for a term of 
five years; a master attendant and an assistant master attendant, both 
of whom are masters in the navy, and who hold their appointments 
for a term of five years. These officers are charged with the care of 
all the ships afloat in the harbour, as to the efficiency of their moor- 
ings, and with the stowage and rigging of all ships fitted out for sea. 
A master shipwright and four assistants, two of whom are shipwright 
officers, a third is an engineer, who is charged with the superintend- 
ence of the machinery in his department, the fourth is a chemist, to 
whom duties are referred as they present themselves, and whose office 
included also the preparation of a half-yearly report on copper sheathing 
in the navy, and the delivery of lectures on chemistry to the officers of 
the yard and to the students at the central school. There are six 
foremen of the yard, and twelve inspectors. There are a foreman of 
jomers and two inspectors. Connected with the smithery, are a master 
smith and two foremen of smiths. There are also a storekeeper and a 
store-receiver, who are charged with the receipts, custody, and issue of 
stores. There is a timber inspector, under whose supervision is placed 
directly all the timber in charge of the storekeeper of the yard. 

There is a chief engineer and inspector of machinery connected 
with the steam factory, and an assistant engineer; and there is a cap- 
tain of the Royal Engineers in charge of architectural works in the 
establishment. 

The clergyman attached to the yard is a naval chaplain, and the 
surgeon and assistant surgeon are also naval officers, as likewise is the 
director of police. 

There are 29 clerks in the dockyard, viz., 3 first class, 9 second 
class, and 17 third class clerks. j 

The supervision of labour in the master shipwright’s department 
was altogether direct until the year 1847; that is, the work was per- 
formed under the general superintendence of foremen of the yard, and 
more directly under officers of inferior rank, called inspectors, who 
were charged with the management of a company; and this company 
was divided into gangs, at “the head of each of which was a leading 
man. In April, 1847, the labour of this department was put under a 
new supervision, partly direct and partly indirect. The number of 
inspectors was diminished from 21 to 12; their salaries were increased 
at the same time, and a system of partial measurements of work was 
introduced, constituting the indirect supervision. For this purpose, 
four officers were appointed, under the denomination of measurers, 
whose salaries amount to about the sum saved by reducing the number 
of inspectors. 

These officers no sooner organised their departments and entered 
upon its duties, than it was ascertained, as had been already suspected, 
that there was a serious deficiency in the earnings of the workmen in 
relation to their wages. The average de eficiency | of earnings shown in 
a number of the earliest measurements was about 10 per cent. When 
the amount of wages was found not to have been earned, the workmen 
were paid only the exact amount of their earnings, and this mode of 
checking their exertions soon proved completely effective ; the energies 
of the men were honestly given to their duties; and their earnings 
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since that time have generally exceeded their wages at the rate of 
about 3 per cent., which, added to the previous amount of deficiency, 
makes about 13 per cent. increase of work performed by the men 
through an improved supervision of their labour; and in this way a 
saving is effected in this dockyard of more than 11,000/. annually. 

Connected with this class of duties, a new system of accounts has 
been framed, with the view no less effectually to check the expendi- 
ture of materials, than occasional and partial measurements have 
checked the performance of labour. This system is still in the course 
of development, and so far as any inference can yet be drawn of the 
results to which it may lead, in the event of its being applied with 
integrity and zeal, it is expected that it will be productive of economy 
in the use of materials as satisfactorily as have been the results of 
measuring work. When the accounts have been kept long enough to 
obtain the requisite data of the actual cost of work in all its branches 
and in sufficient detail, a general standard may be formed much surer 
than any yet set up for the expense of any descriptions of work. The 
detail of these accounts is so extensive, without being cumbrous, that 
the expense in materials and workmanship can be readily shown of 
work performed, not only in building a ship in the gross, but also of 
the work performed in different stages, from the commencement up to 
the completion of the ship. A general comparison of different ships 
can by this means be easily made; the cause of any discrepancy in 
their expense be traced, and extravagance, where any exists, can like- 
wise be readily traced, and responsibility be made to attach to any 
officer who might in that respect be in fault. 

In particular sections of this department, the accounts have already 
been brought to a very mature state, as in the mast-house, joiners’ 
shop, and smithery, where the works are on a scale that admits of their 
being performed in a short time. The long intervals between the 
beginning and finishing of ships, being sometimes a considerable num- 
ber of years, will, however, require proportionably longer time to 
render the accounts relating to them so complete as to constitute the 
means of checking all expenditure of materials along with the perform- 
ance of workmanship. 


Population. 


Population of Portsmouth and Portsea, according to the Census Returns, 
Jrom 1801 to 1841 (both inclusive). 












































AM, Portsmouth. : Portsea. Gran a eee 
Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 
1801 7,839 11,696 13,691 20,001 | wWo,2c0 
boo 
1811 40,567 ) 
f 12°5 
1821 45,648 
}10-4 
1831 8,083 18,555 27451 42,306 | 50,389 
See 
1841 | 5,015 4,339 9,354 19,567 24,111 43,678 | 53,032 ’ 
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System of? 
accounts 
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Country in which the Persons enumerated in the Returns for 1841 were born. 


























f Foreigners 
Eapott. mig, || ame British 
——_—_____, ——_————_| gq, ritis Subjects Not 
IntheCounty] 4, other Scotland. | Ireland. Colonies. born in Specified. 
of ; Foreign 
Southampton. Pounce: Parts. Total. 
n n n n n n un 
: 2 ! 2 “442 ha cS “| 8 . 1 8 
Es & E & & & g oS g & g & g 
Gi Ss s a G e a 
Bie tee freee ea) ec peae eed acl Vea Nios eee 
17,412 | 22,847 | 5,802 |4,877 | 983 | 198 | 559 | 378 | 6 5 | 274 | 93 | 46 | 52 | 53,032 





Table showing the Extent of each Parish; the Number of Houses Inhabited, 
Uninhabited, and Building, in June, 1841, and the Number of Inhabit- 
ants—distinguishing those under 20 Years of Age from those of 20 Years 
and upwards, and those Born in the County from those Born elsewhere. 
























































Houses. Inhabitants. 
Area 
Parish. in ae 
Acres. | tnhabited. | _Unin- Building. | Males. Females. Total. 
habited. 
Portsmouth 110 1,184 95 2 5,015 4,339 9,354 
Portsea........ 4,980 8,702 676 41 19,567 .; 24,111..|..43,678 
Total....| 5,090 | 9,886 771 43 | 24,582 | 28,450 | 53,032 
Ages. Born in 
SEA Under 20 Years. 20 Years and upwards. , 
This Elsewhere. 
County. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
Portsmouth 1,821 1,628 3,194 2 gt 5,049 3,805 
Portsea........ 8,988 9,983 10,579 14,128 34,710 8,968 


os a pee | er eee 











ee ees | a 


Total...) 10,809 11,611 13,773 16,839 40,259 12,773 





From the above table it appears that the number of persons not 
born in the county, but residing within the limits of the borough when 
the census was taken, bears to the number of those born in the.county 
the proportion of 24 per cent., which can scarcely be called excessive, 
considering that Portsmouth is a sea-port, a naval arsenal, and a 
garrison. The returns furnish the following particulars :— 
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In the town of Portsmouth— Hamlet, Of COpHOR cic spscesocargsse 141 
Joc) 10) U2 fale On 6,535 a PVACEOWE sree skereee cer te acs 233 
CCIE) GETS MERE pe lee Spe a 1,755 #3 INELGOD.cnedbtsieansoansssenes 235 
Other persons in the barracks | 410 DEUCE Y “ecg cesses one ntremeetereses 147 

and military hospitals ....... | Other persons in the barracks 7] 
In Portsmouth workhouse .... 132 ane Ont Masco epee: hens 
In Portsmouth gaol................ 61 On board the ‘‘ Leviathan,”’ 629 

Residing in the parish, heed 461 convict hulle Aoi. 3k. cassie 
Tie Walls. 3h erase eh net, In Portsea workhouse ............... 511 

In the town of Portsea— In the Female Penitentiary ........ 13 
Pithabitaiite-) Pe A Sa... 13,999 In the Polish Refugee Hospital 89 

Landport, Southsea, and the 
district formerly known as? 27,610 BOCAS ssa; 53,032 
Portsea Guildable ................ 





The excess of females over males amounts to 15°7 per cent. This 
proportion is undoubtedly affected by the peculiar position of Ports- 
mouth as a sea-port, many of the females therein enumerated being the 
wives and daughters of individuals who were at sea when the census 
was taken. It is, however, remarkable, that in Gosport, situated on 
the western side of Portsmouth harbour, and with the parish of Alver- 
stoke (of which it forms a part), included by the Registrar-General in 
the same district with the borough of Portsmouth, the returns of the 
census of 1841 indicated an excess of males over females in the propor- 
tion of 21°6 per cent., the numbers being respectively 4,864 and 3,998. 
The proportion of males under 20 years of age to the whole number of 
males in the borough of Portsmouth, is 43°9 per cent. 


Classification of the Inhabitants of the Borough of Portsmouth, according to 
Age, June, 1841. 

















Age. Males.. Females. Total. 

Under 5 years of age 3,068 3,000 6,068 
5 years and under 10 2,869 2,919 5,788 
HOr: ,, 36 1 eee 2,619 2,482 5,401 
Ls. Oa o 20 2200 2,910 5,163 
20 55 ye 25 2,467 eye! 5,725 
254 ais a 30 1,877 2,534 4,411 
SOPs ath 35 1,724 2,098 3,822 
DOr dss mt 40 1,224 1,502 2,726 
Ar «5 ., 45 1,239 1,653 2,892 
AD hs 3 50 960 1,265 2,225 
SO sy igs 55 1,307 Look 2,698 
DOs digs #5 60 874 856 1,730 
GO! nays ey 65 854 864 1,718 
OOP iy 95 i 70 481 501 982 
LOU eiokes 3 80 190 246 436 
ro | ees 9 85 110 128 238 
39) Fy a 90 29 48 77 
90 ”? ” 95 13 18 31 
OD) Weks.s ge LOO 3 8 
100 years and upwards a 1 
Notapegified 25 0..d05.4034-<:. 22 27 





Grand Total..........:. 24,582 53,032 
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Classification of the Population of the Borough oe Portsmouth, 





June, 1841. 
Males. Females. 
bs ona a ie, 0 seer? al. 
Occupation 20Years | Under | 20Years | Under ety 
and 20 and 20 
upwards 


Years. | upwards.| Years. 

















Persons engaged in trade, a. 5,699 | 646 954 177 | 7,476 





And manuigetUres........gess.ca0ce sssendek« 
Persons engaged in agriculture— 
Farmers and graziers ...........csccsesees 29 gs 1 ne 30 
Agricultural labourers ............e 1229 38 12 4 283 
Gardeners, nurserymen, and florists “7 a 2 eae | 84 
Labourers— 
Carriers, carters, and waggoners .... 16 | 4 Ned a 20 
AP OMICTY es ruts tates ecal tecesateanee A 156 8 164 
Grooms and hostlers .........0..ccccees 23 3 REA Ate 26 
WOLiers ys. AAhetks.hoth Seah seat 43 18 ee ree 61 
EAMES CHESBES THs soccioe cee acitt ooeekverenees | 430 127 557 
Washerwomen and laundresses ........ crete ao 5 243 
Not otherwise specified ..............06 1,345 135 18 1 | 1,499 
INEMMEV evar: stich Bikes anata natok Mn. 1,193 234 es: ps 1,427 
99 Whalf-Pay ose csesseeccorseccssesseecstesen 8 ce ME TES ES 8 
INaviy DG aie as te Ce cee ee he 611 38 ee aks 649 
suena -payeancastecchamace . Pewee 52 oe Bes Sie 52 
INP ABIDES: ee ct ctee che cee ac een ee 998 97 re saat 695 
SCAM CIN ps MING. shen eon av antaeeoutereihs: 667 62 sd ser 729 
PU AGO ADASEOE udm oscae kine coats saute scveth 1 aint eso a 1 
BME GES acre cee testes acca Pees ears s oes eas ena 21 Beh re ah 21 
PDO AEMMENY ee ates seca eee ssid taaew etre ee 146 ih 153 
PAG ACTMNOM cere ee as ay antosae taceceet ere: 85 8 93 
Professional persons— 
Clergymen and divinity students .... 19 ne es Aes 19 
Ministers of other denominations .... 20 ee ne ites 23 
ie cae dane solicitors, ee 42 1 i ak 43 
AW StUdeNtS —.\..iaccecencens 
COMMEV AN COD. sc curse. tins ta 1 sees bose with 1 
Notary ....... Zaha ern se sharin 1 bas sens “bs. 1 
Medical—Physicians ...........0...00 3 tee: dhs rF 3 
Surgeons and ae (eee 5A 8 Bs, ae 62 
SEMGCHES —....ccsscccbsecceese 
Other educated persons— 
LOST SU RMR ied pe elt Seana 112 23 2 aa 137 
Schoolmasters and governesses ........ 51 te 122 11 184 
Teachers of languages:.........:....006.+.-- 24 a 2 2 28 
Government civil service— 
DDC ABO oi csacnodscecnasniscnesouesdesrienss 30 1 2 ff. 33 
CUSCOMIS, ATMEXCISE.......5.50000:-0ceasessesee. 65 ae at Hi 65 
PORE OTN OG ib cick oa caehiopnioascenvatinsoease 18 ee: — ts 18 
SLAMS AMGMAKCS 1 esssnnsesceseavtesoses. 2 si aed Ss 2 
AllPother departments: %.2...gcous css 4) A tess Be 5 
Parochial and church officers................ 24 ses es nis 14 
Dla GHICER Sc scce sc nescinen tu cedtn tonpteeree! 2 ae eee TON ake 2 
Police officers, constables, and watch 79 - a a 79 
WEE soso tot ea eet brates aot emmnae weed 
Domestic servants ............ccccsssssesesesseees 156 101 ; 1,389 588 | 2,234 











Carried forward ............ 11,537 | 1,429-1 33328 923° 117,217 
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Classification of the Population of the Borough of Portsmouth, June, 1841.— 











Continued. 
Males. Females. 

; Sree ey ARRON ead eT ke SEO BAA NOGALES 

pel ed 20Years | Under |} 20Years | Under . 

and 20 and 20 ae 
upwards. | Years. under. Years. 
Brought forward............ LUD 3Fo1¥ 15429485328 923 |17,217 
BNGERE SUR R02 eet Ce eel yo Lae a 45 1 46 
SSUGICE TS SRexah ie, 4 (OUR SORE nae 4 aay ear ae 4 
Other persons employed in trade,’ 

branch not specified ............ccccccceee } a6 i ie : “ 
Persons returned as independent ........, 399 22 | 1,726 100 | 2,247 


Almspeople, pensioners, paupers, 
lunatics, and beggars ...........c.c 


¥6O"| IIS) (203 |’ 119.4 1096 














‘Other persons, including convicts and 

Po RIROMOES © sestasdiaensch cha sBcestsasenuioes } 280 - 2 

Residue of population............cccceeceee 461 | 9,138 {11,419 | 10,459 | 31,477 
Grand Total....................| 13,773 {10,809 |16,839 | 11,611 | 53,032 





Abstract of the Classification of Persons Enumerated in the Borough of 
Portsmouth, June, 1841. 





Males. Females. 


anati Total. 
ng hee 20Years | Under | 20Years | Under 

and 20 and 20 
| upwards.| Years. | upwards.| Years. 




















. Persons engaged in trades, com- 


; }} 5,725 | 687| 965 | 178 | 7,555 
merce, and manufactures ........ 
2. Persons engaged in agriculture .... 335 43 15 4 397 
3. Labourers in other departments....| 1,427 160 | ° 842 141 | 2,570 
4, Army, including half-pay ............ 1,201 234 as a 1,435 
_ 9. Navy,including half-pay, marines, 
merchant-seamen, fishermen, >| 2,181 212 pea ahs 2,393 
SHGEVOAMNEM: -- 2 5.. 25S. scoters . 
§. Professional persons— 
Clevicalogy§.a:..4.c00..d0m Ricemescostete 42 be _ saio8 42 
| A en ee ee SUPniaatanaee ene 44 1 45 
INECAICRD Choir votsceonni Ri Rovess st ons ok 57 8 eee Pre 65 
7. Other educated persons ................ 187 23 126 13 349 
8. Persons engaged in the Govern- 120 l 9 ae 123 
WIGHT CLVIN BEF VICE 1/2... facs brie 
g. ae town, and church a 88 ibs he bf 88 
10. Domestic servants “)...0i0:ch0.sc- 160 101 | 1,434 589 | 2,284 
11. Persons returned as independent....| 399 22 | 1,726 100 | 2,247 


12. Almspeople, pensioners, paupers, 766 118 293 119 | 1.296 
lunatics, and beggars................ 2 


13. Other persons, including at 580 61 i 8 666 
BBO PI OMENS oige.sstsaen si scevcecyrmss 
Residue of population .........0..... 461 | 9,138 |11,419 | 10,459 | 31,477 














— 


Grand ‘Totaliyi.ijs.. dics 13,773 | 10,809 | 16,839 |11,611 | 53,032 
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In the preceding abstract, under the head of “ Trade and Com- 
merce,” not only the shopkeepers and masters are included, but all 
those who have returned themselves as engaged in the several branches ; 
from which the following may be selected, inasmuch as they indicate 
the nature of the occupations which more particularly characterise the 
borough. The greater number of persons under the respective deno- 
minations are employed in her Majesty’s dockyard. 














20 Years 





20 Years 







Under Under 
20 20 













Occupation. and Occupation. and 
upwards. | Years. upwards. | Years. 
Blacksmiths ................ 234 ZS | SOWVETS .....secsecestgn ane 172 4 
Carpenters and joiners}: 455 62 | Ship builders and car- 
ne | 766 | 56 
ainters, glaziers, To 167 OA MOCUUCTS. sneer: } 
plumbers «0.0.00... Canlers” 2 sanscatoass.. 63 16 
Rope and cord spinners} 174 O PRC Wlg cera sc. vcruccscet ee 4l 








The total 31,477, under the head of “ Residue of the Population,” 
comprises both sexes and all ages, as in the general return for the king- 
dom. Of this number, the proportion of males 20 years of age and 
upwards is 1:46 per cent. For the remainder, the following are the 
proportions :—Males under 20 years of age, 29°46 per cent.; females 
20 years of age and upwards, 36°8 per cent.; females under 20 years, 
33°7 per cent.; whilst for the whole kingdom, the proportions under 
the same heads are:—Males 20 years of age and upwards, 2°5 per cent. 
of the whole number ; and of the remainder, the respective proportions 
are about 31, 32, and 33 per cent. 


Quarterly Returns of Marriages, Births, and Deaths, for the Year 1841. 





Quarters ending 








Total. 
March 31. June 30. Sept. 30. Dec. 31. 
Marriages. PHAe 1 Sar | Sd. eed: a ee 
Portsea island .... ........600+-- 86 173 246 220 725 
Births. SRE Bie i ob ee ee Toy (et a ci 
Portsmouth town ............ 60 43 49 52 204 
Portsea town (Sidicectsie.! 116 106 109 105 436 
Kingston and Landport .... 100 97 95 90 382 
Landport and Southsea .... 190 137 138 129 594 
Poitille, a ows 466 | 383 391 376 1,616 
| Deaths. iia ie tik ae aes eer re eS ial kit 
Portsmouth town ............ 55 44 67 67 Zoo 
Portsea town  ...........ssceeees 96 80 2 83 331 
Kingston and Landport.....| 105 56 55 74 290 
Landport and Southsea ....) 100 71 87 100 358 
SOCAL Wc sctcncek 356 251 281 3246 L212 





Gaol. 


The Gaol and House of Correction is under the jurisdiction and 
superintendence of the mayor and magistrates of the borough. The 
officers are, the gaoler, chaplain, surgeon, matron, and two turnkeys. 
The two first named are appointed by the mayor, the others by the 
mayor and magistrates. 
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The following details for the year 1841 are extracted from the 
Seventh Report of Inspectors of Prisons; the accompanying observa- 
tions from the Report of the Governor of the Gaol :— 


1841.— Population 53,082. 













Males. Females. 
















Total. 
Adult. Juvenile. Adult. Juvenile. 
Committed for trial during 
103 
PN CTV CRE rsa 38 hod ont eonscres 
Rendered in court for trial 4 
107 
These cases were thus dis- |—————— a ee 
posed of— 
Convieted) i rs.6. ri 
Mequitted eis zs 10 


No bills found ........... 





seee coos 


sesecsesovece 


Summary Convictions. 























Males. Females. 
Total. 
Adult. Juvenile. Adult. Juvenile. 

By courts martial ............ 34 sa ates sees 34 

Deserters awaiting a route 17 ~~ sets bis 17 

Under the Vagrant Act .... 17 Sly 16 Let 33 

Under the Malicious moet 13 A 17 
PASS NGL.) cnnst asndnomueteaeeines 

Under the Larceny Act .... 3 6 oe ast 9 

Under the Local Police Act 10 Rs Oe at 10 

Bor assaults: ya i5c cscs aivesen sows 19 5 9 So 

For want of sureties ........ 18 7 i 26 

As known or a 4 6 10 
ENICVES Nee ee 

Not otherwise specified .... 24 3 Ae 27 

Totale cose 159 20 36 1 216 
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Number of Prisoners in the course of the Year. 























Males. Females. 
, Total. 
! Adult. Juvenile. Adult. Juvenile. 

In custody at the ate: 11 3 13 3 30 
mencement of the year 

Received under ae 218 4] 61 3 323 
MINE TUES ee eer wa eee ie ce 
Committed for examina- 

tion, and discharged i” 47 6 49 “ at 

Debtors at the ee! 6 1 7 

ment of the year ........ Kes ae 
Debtors in the course of 52 a, 3 io aa 
thewear. eo 4... 

otal 255.hssc 334 50 127 8 519 
Greatest number of pri- 
soners at any one time 

-in the course of the 59 = — 
\ Re ee, ae 

Daily average throughout } 44 16 60 
BE CBE as sesh coswaanses 

Recommittals. 
Males. Females. 
Be a et) oy er. SER eeny 2 Ue, a ee, Total. 
Adult. Juvenile. Adult. Juvenile. 

D7 Ie RR, Se, Se ae a 34 6 28 1 69 

SIG. 5 sayin hs ei eR Be aga mS 5 10 Beer 28 

(MGT 25 aa Oe oe oS a 6 Zz 3 SReA 11 

Four times or more............ 7 2 3 oe 12 

EOE 60 15 44 1 120 





State of instruchon of Prisoners for Trial, or Tried, at the Assizes or 


Sessions. 
Males. . Females. 
ep lac a9 TEIN: MAR le SOLU | San ait SEER Ee Dre Adee ah Total. 
Adult. Juvenile. Adult. Juvenile, 
Can neither read nor write 7 bi 17 
Cam, read Only ic.5.02..scsectee-> 9 2 19 
Can read and write imper- 97 8 52 
HOCULY: 223-4. sccdreecnecsaseaetie: 

Can read and write well .... 16 2 19 
TOD KARI 59 i 107 
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State of Instruction of Prisoners under Summary Conviction. 

















Males. Females. 
yee wernetias © une shee ane ot ttsl el |n2 | core tO ee Sy Total. 
Adult. Juvenile. Adult. Juvenile. 
Can neither read nor write 27 10 20 bets 57 
Can rédd Only ..£..0sesssndesas: t21 7 6 1 35 
Can read and write ak 40 5 6 51 
POCO Yoo. tvencsiccessets csedons 
Can read and write well .... 20 74 oes ae a2 
Not ascertained ................ 51 ans ee we 5] 
Potal wscccancs 159 24 32 1 216 
Ages of Prisoners. 
For Trial. Under Summary Conviction. 


Males. Females. | Total. Males. Females. | Total. 








Under 12 years® ciccsecsersss sees sees spi 3 weds 3 
12 years and under 14 .... 4 ae 4 10 i 11 
4. (Cy, 99>, eeAincrneh 13 2 15 11 sede 11 
Ws 55 Ree ie 17 1 18 20 6 26 
21. 285 yh 80h 23 13 36 46 14 60 
30 years and upward......... 19 15 34 42 12 54 
Not ascentatmed nso ices — vit sintice 51 Bis 51 

Total see 76) 4. sie) Oy ies | galled 




















Males. Females. 
A Oe Be | el LY ee ae Total. 
Adult. Juvenile, Adult. Juvenile. 
7 and under 10 years .... 3 1 3 1 8 
10 aA 1 ase gues 1 eee ] naa 2 


14 : ee in as aa 1 at wed dees J 
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Number of Prisoners Sentenced by Courts of Justice. 


Males. Females. 


Adult. Juvenile. Adult. Juvenile. 


es _ 


To solitary confinement .... 19 12 
To be whipped publicly .... 


8 »,  privately.... 








Number of Punishments for Offences within the Prison, 





Males. Females. 
foes 3s ee NS ee te ee IO Total. 
Adult. Juvenile. Adult. Juvenile. 

Handcuffs and other irons 1 fn es see 1 
Diack cetiss nactoceettecrnven 14 3 ae ats La 
SOHATY COS csseveecssseonte 20 7 sich sabe 27 
Stoppage of diet ................ 42 13 ave x3 55 
ot | ae Vi 23 100 


These punishments are inflicted for disobedience of the rules for the good order 
and discipline of the gaol. 





Mode in which the Prisoners have been Employed. 

















Males. Females. 
Pred EEL SSD EUs ee as! A MATES Sit BORE MEN IS OA) SRE AT LOS os Total. 
Adult. Juvenile. Adult. Juvenile. 
PLAPOIS DORE © i. ccocdevessedvers 140 46 ae es 140 
Employment — not na 12 fieaieb 44 9 "3 
TADOME BO cs scoredacuccotnieranss 





The prisoners returned as “not employed,” are those who were not 
sentenced to hard labour. The employments for the males sentenced 
to hard labour are the tread-mill and beating and picking oakum. 
Females are employed in washing, cleaning the prison, and needle- 
work. The following is the average scale of treadmill labour :— 
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Average number of working hours per day .......ssssssssseserees 6 hours 
Fheight of en obn iste yc) ints), cans ceveoe gttetqnudriaonescrpergenreieay ee tgsaaey 9 inches 
Number of-steps per amimute: ...),.00..25:. 000 n24.sstosudtancesreaaeomtnguarae 50 steps 

Average number of feet in ascent per day .....cccseessceseeseeees 13,500 feet 


Ordinary proportion of prisoners off the wheel to the ee Bee half 
num ber: ern ployed Maisie -weenetyee cave oes ceevavnacinas oacwouetessannes 

Daily amount of labour in feet of ascent performed Py 6,750 feet 
EVERY PTISOM ET ac Reape RU eateete iw oan erm tamten ae eco sete gees 

Application Of It8 POWEF .6.5..5..ssogaseeseoseboeonoameyveree idessdsoueeee Raising water 


Cases of Lunacy, Sickness, and Death. 
































Males. Females. 
SDS, Mierke even Sod oe we AE SS Pal Enea St ce CA EN eee Total. 
Adult. Juvenile. Adult. Juvenile. 

Slight indisposition............ 118 am 42 noe 160 
Infirmary Cases iq)... onicroensss 17 ys 8 eo, 25 
Criminal lunatics ............ i, | 
CAMS) ac ntsvsionrstenc sen eeses 1 sss 1 

136 sas 50 ae) _ 186 

LOCO ishecsn | | —_—q— 
Greatest number sick “i 2 6 13 
OMEREIATO YS co ac coseseisaceeces 





The annual reports show that the gaol is usually in a healthy con- 
dition. Separate apartments are provided for the sick. In the year 
1841, the number of prisoners the gaol was capable of containing was, 
when each prisoner slept in a separate cell, 47; when more than one. 
prisoner slept in one cell, 59. The prisoners were divided into seven 
classes; there were eight day-rooms and seven airing-yards. Since 
that period, the gaol has been enlarged; twenty separate sleeping-cells 
and one work-room, and three airing-yards, have been added. 

Each prisoner receives one pound and a half of bread and one pint 
of gruel per day; three-quarters of a pound of beef and one pint of 
soup on Fridays. Hach day-room two bushels of coals per week in 
winter, and one in summer, and wood to light the fires. Soap, towels, 
razors, and combs, are allowed for the prisoners’ use. Weekly cost per 
head, about 2s. 8d. 

Each prisoner is allowed, in summer, a straw bed, a blanket, and a 
rug’; in winter, an additional blanket. Cost per head, about 20s. 
Clothing per head, about 16s. 

A chaplain was first appointed to the gaol in March, 1840. Morn- 
ing and evening services are performed every Lord’s- day, with two 
sermons. The chaplain attends the prisoners three times per week, 
two or three hours each time. Bibles, prayer-books, and other books 
of a moral and religious character, are provided. 

Female prisoners are exclusively attended by female officers. 
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Gift. 





Thomas 
Winter. 








William 
Brandon. 


Mr. Peck. 





ee, 


John 
Timbrell. 


William 
Smith, 
M.D. 








os 


John 
Mounsher. 


Charles 
West. 





William 
Pike. 








rbd 


=e 


Thomas 
Mills. 





Date of 
Will. 


1679. 


Dec. 28, 


1700. 


Dec. 2, 


1765. 


Oct. 25, 
1774. 


een ee 


£100. 
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Amount of 


Charity. Deyvisees. 

















[ Sept. 
Charities in| 


By whom the Devisees are selec 














£200, or £10| The Poor of the parish of | Churchwardens and inhabit 


per annum. Portsmouth. 























of Portsmouth. 





£200, or £10 | The Poor of the parish of | Churchwardens and inhabit: 


per annum. Portsmouth, who are not 


receiving parochial relief. 























of Portsmouth. 








£1 per annum.) Poor of the parish of Ports- | Churchwardens and inhabit 


mouth. 


re 



































£50. Poor of the parish of Ports- 
mouth. 
The Grammar 
schoolwas school. of the borough of Ports- 
built, with) The master re-| mouth. The present num- 
master’s| ceives from ber is 20. 
house | the executors 
attached | £130 per 
“tori, annum. 
in 1732, 











£100, or £5 | Poor Widows 
per annum. mouth, not receiving pa- 


rochial relief. 




















£100, or £3 | The Poor, and the poor Vicar of Portsmouth. 




















per annum. House-keepers in Ports- 
mouth, not receiving alms 

from the parish. 
£300, or £12 | Poor of the parish of Ports- 
per annum. mouth, not in constant 


receipt of parochial relief. 
































of Ports- 





Sir John Carter, and his 





of Portsmouth. 


— 


Churchwardens and inhabit 
of Portsmouth. 








Sons of resident inhabitants | A Committee appointed fi 


time to time by the Dean 

Chapter of Christ Church, ¢ 
ford; at present consisting 
Vicar of Portsmouth, Vica: 
Portsea, Mayor of Portsmou 
Superintendent of Portsmo 
Dockyard, Head Master. | 


aaa 





Churchwardens and inhabita 
of Portsmouth. 





ecutors and administrators 





£13 10s. 6d. | The Poor of the Dissenting | The Minister of the Cons 


per annum. Meeting-house in High- 


street, Portsmouth. 

















Alms- Houses, 
consisting of 
10 rooms. 


Old persons in the parish 
of Portsmouth — chiefly 
Widows. 




















Poor of the parish of Ports- 
mouth. 





gation. 





Minister and Churchward 


of Portsmouth. 


Churchwardens and inhabite 
of Portsmouth. 








| 
|. .) 1858.) 


tarish of Portsmouth. 


The Will of the Testator. 


jat the Aldermen and Burgesses 
jf Portsmouth should distribute, 
yearly, on St. Thomas’ Day, the 
jum of £10 to the Poor of the 
»arish of Portsmouth. 





,at the Mayor and Aldermen of the 
yorough of Portsmouth distribute 
innually, on St. Thomas’ Day, the 
jum of £10 to the Poor of the 
»arish of Portsmouth. 


nat one-half be given yearly, at 


‘Christmas, to the Poor; the other 
fnalf to be distributed to 30 poor 
House-keepers. 


p be distributed to the Poor of 


Portsmouth annually, on St. Tho- 
mas’ Day. 


ao0e 


ere is no account of the Testator’s 


will, but each occupant receives 2s. 
per week from the parish, with a 
chaldron of coals in winter. 
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Thomas Heather, Thomas 





John Vining, Charles Bis- 
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Executors and ‘Trustees. Remarks. 











This Charity is in full ope- 
Barton, Lewis Allin, | ration. 
Thomas Brounker, John 


Skinner, Joseph Voake. 








The Mayor and Aldermen | The last payment was made in 


1708, since which no informa- 
tion can be obtained respecting 
this Charity. 


of the borough of Ports- 
mouth. 





The last payment was made in 
1717. Itis probable that the 
Charity consisted of a donation 
for a term of years, which ex- 
pired in 1717. 

Thomas Nicholas 

Hedger. 


The last payment with respect 
to this Charity was made in 
1730, since which no trace of 
it can be found. 


Mills, 





Dean and Chapter of Christ | This Charity is ‘in fall ope- 


Church, Oxford. ration. 








The last payment with respect 
to this Charity was made in 
1761, since which no trace of 
it can be found. 


sett, Samuel Henty. 





This Charity is in full ope- 
ration. 


James Norris, Samuel Bal- 
lard, Elias Arnaud, Tho- 
mas Bartlett. 





This Charity is carried out 
according to the donor’s will. 





This Charity has been left chiefly 
by members of the Congrega- 
tion. It is in full operation. 


John Carter, John Nor- 
man, John Franklin. 








Mayor and Aldermen. 
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Charities in 





‘ Date of Amount of . 
Gift. Will. Chante Devisees. 


By whom the Devisees < 
selected. 








——— 








ea ee 





Churchwardens and O 


Thomas 1666. | £3 per annum.| Poor Widows of Portsea. 


and seers of the paris] 
Eleanor Portsea. 
Brewer. 








a 








Edward June, 
Craft. 1780. 











£933 6s. 8d. | Poor Widows’, Labourers’, 

Reduced and Artificers’ Children, 

'3 per cent. of the parish of Portsea, 
stock. not receiving alms. 





Minister and Commiss 
ers of St. George’s Che 
Portsea, and donor’s 
ecutors. 














a 











£100, or £5 | Poor Widows of the parish Churchwardens, and o 
per annum. of Portsea. sionally by the inhabit 
of the parish. 




















William 179O7: 
Sheppard. 





The executors during t 
lives, after which, kh 
majority of the truste 





£500. Sons of poor Widows resi- 
dent in the parish of 
Portsea. 


























Richard | Jan. 22, 
Wilmot. 1805. 








rr re | TED ER ae ee, | 


Major 1808. £100. Six poor Children of the 
Ebenezer 7 parish of Portsea. 
Vavasour. 














President and Stewarc 
the Beneficial Society 
Portsea. 





























——_~= 


Thomas | June 8, 
Fitzherbert.| 1821. 





£10,000. | Certain persons named in 
the will, and after their 
decease, 5 poor Men, mar- 
ried or single, 10 poor 
Widows, and 5 poor single 
Women, at the age of 50 
and upwards, born either 
in the Liberty or Guildable 
of Portsea, resident for 10 
years previous to the period 
of their election. 


The Vicar or his Curate, 
Minister of St. Jol 
Chapel, the Minister 
St. George’s Chapel, 
Curate or officiating - 
nister of each and ev 
new Church or Ch 
having cure of souls, — 
the Churchwardens of 
Guildable part of Port: 








Elizabeth 
Mary August, 
Claypit. 1851. 





£500. Poor Widows of the parish 
of Portsea, not receiving | Vicar and Churchward 
parochial relief. of the parish of Portse 
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The’ Will of the Testator. 


— 








at Bread and Coals be distributed 
o the poor Widows of the parish 
f Portsea on St. Thomas’ Day. 





at as many Boys as the money Samuel Venables, William 


ould allow be educated in reading, 
riting, and arithmetic, to fit them 
ir trades. 








at on Whit-Monday of every year 


read be distributed amongst such 
oor Widows of the parish of Port- 
sa as the trustees shall think fit. 


a 
a ee en en 3 ee 


at 20 poor Boys be educated, for 
ne space of three years, in the 
inglish language, writing, accounts, 
nd navigation; 6 of these Boys 
re to be selected from the testator’s 
oor relations, and 14 from the sons 
f poor widows. 


ae ene coe i a | 


at 6 poor Children be educated at 
1e School of the Beneficial Society, 
ortsea. 

















at the executors purchase £10,000 
per cent. Consolidated Bank An- 
uities, for the purposes specified 
. the will, and that the annuitants 
‘ceive an equal proportion of the 
terest, if not removed for any of 
1@ undermentioned causes :—l. 
jeeping a public-house; 2. Adul- 
iry, fornication, or habitual drun- 
enness ; and, 3. Widows or single 
omen marrying after election. 





t the proceeds of £300 be distri- 
titted to the poor Widows of the 
irish of Portsea, and £200 be 
wen to the Directors of the Port- 
a and Gosport Hospital. 


—— 








Executors and Trustees. 


Drayton. 


of Portsea. 


Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, Principal Engineer 
of Government Works in 
the island of Portsea, 
Superintendent of Dock- 
yard, Master Shipwright 
of ditto, Members of Par- 
liament for Southampton, 
Mayor of Portsmouth. 


Peter Stubbington, John 
Lutman, Henry Collins 





Bouth, Alexander Poul- 
den, and others. 


Thomas Smith Edgcombe 





George Doyle, Frederick 


Remarks. 


£1 on a paddock at Land- 
port. £2 on a piece of 
land called Bidsclose. In 
consequence of a dispute, 
this Charity has not been 
in operation for some time; 
it is expected to be in full 
operation very soon. 


This Charity is in full ope- 


ration. 


Churchwardens of the parish | This Charity is in full ope- 


ration. 


This Charity is in full ope- 


ration. 





This Charity is in full ope- 


ration. 





Subsequently £10,000, 4 per 


cent. were converted to 34 
per cent., and a question 
concerning the appropria- 
tion of the dividends thus 
changed was taken before 
the Court of Chancery ; the 
expenses of the suit being 
discharged from the charity 
fund, there remains now an 
income of £325 to be ap- 
plied annually for the be- 
nefit of annuitants. This 
charity is in full opera. 
tion. 





This Charity is now in ope- 


ration. 
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Savings Bank. 


[Sept. 


The following statements of the Portsmouth and Portsea Bank for 
Savings, which was established in the year 1816, afford a convincing 
proof that the poor are desirous of availing themselves of the benefits 


arising from this useful institution :— 


























November, 1828. November, 1841. 
Classes. No. of aes 
of each Class. Ac- of each Class. 
count 
: ‘eee 
Balances, including interest, nog ex- of 0 (1,511 fic 4 a g 
ceeding £20 sccuctiernimmenterprs 

Exceeding £20 and not sioconne £50} 474 14,255 6 41,023) 31,282 16 4 
” LSD .ih35 sy 2100), 207434,.823 18 oS | 478 4.083,79840 6) 
99 £100 _~—=Cs*=»“ su £130 70; 8,069 6 4] 133| 16,161 8 9 
” a5Oy) y. £200) 344 5,661 (4° 8} 10)) 16,607 1 16 
gy 200 essercrerisearerenprerrensss 9} 1,860 5 8 8; 1,640 11 8 
Number of Depositors .........s0scceeeee 1,407| 49,023 5 5 |3,254/110,681 2 6 
Charitable ‘Societies ......i..ccccprcseseesese 10 362.2 11 23| 1,514 14 3 
Briendly Societies. .45..0.<hevsessongascsvnssone® 14) 1,872 {1 8 35| 10,300 4 8 
Aietal. ass toes fa. 1,4344°51,257 ‘8, 95 13;312)|122,4969 1.5 











Friendly Societies. 


The following is a list of the Friendly Societies established within 
the borough of Portsmouth, and existing in the year 1841:— 



































Name of Society. Brice a. Date of Enrolment. 
Religious Friendly Benefit Society.............. Portsea Easter Sess. 1836 
Provident and Humane Society ............cccseessseeees = Mich. Sess. 1836 
Ebenezer: Benefit Soetety (2. 2s ccsesssecctecteccekesscceeeoe 3 a $3 
United Brothers’ Benefit Society ...........ceeee 3 a - 
Philanthropic Burial Society 0.0.0.0... cscs Landport a BS 
St. Thomas’ Amicable Benefit Society ...............- Portsmouth = *) 
United Brothers’ Benefit Society ............ccceee Landport Epiph. Sess. 1837 
Royal Marine Serjeants’ Death and Discharge....| Portsmouth + ‘3 
Widow and Orphans’ Fund Society .............005 Landport ‘5 * 
Hebrew: Benevolent: Society  ................ecceesereree- Portsea Mich. Sess. 1837 
Sty Alban’s Friendly Society (../.........sccscesceonesves- Portsmouth | Mids. Sess. 1838 
Bectiign BenmetitSOClety ........05.2-coetenics ogntansonspneres Portsea ” ” 
Present Help Burial-Society ....../..........cccccoesconeee Landport Epiph. Sess. 1839 
United, Brethren Benefit Society  ...............:0000 .; Mich. Sess. 1839 
Portsea Island Annuitant Society ....... cece eee Portsea Easter Sess. 1840 
Union Insurance Benefit Society ........ cece Landport - 58 
Widows’ Friendly Burial Society... een Portsea ss bt 
Benévolent Brothers’ Society................0sseserseee Portsmouth | Mich. Sess. 1840 
Good Samaritan Burial Society ..............sse-- Portsea Epiph. Sess. 1841 





Indigenous Planis. 


The following is a summary of the Indigenous Flowering Plants 
and Ferns observed in the island of Portsea, and communicated to the 
Society to the present time, August, 1852. Several gentlemen are 
continuing the search in order to complete a local Flora of the island. 
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Orders. Genera. Species. 
Flowering Plants.—Dicotyledones ......cccscccceeseesseneees 56 215 385 
Monocotyledones ...:....5......cseese0e 10 50 112 
Ferns and their allies.—Acotyledones ...........cccccee: 2 9 12 
HMO CSS ere 68 274 509 
Dicotyledones. 

Orders. Genera. | Species. Orders. Genera. | Species. 
FRANUNCULACE cles. Dicscentons 3 1S sfiCoermace? .....655.4.5. 255% 1 1 
Nymphreace <...00...53.00005 2 2 | Umbellitence ‘05; p00¢544051.2 22 29 
Papaveracese .......s0.-sec0000 2 3. 4 Caprifeliacese....s..60 scessry 2 2 
P’UMATIACELE .casvoviserscen nop 1 2: Rubiaceae... sa.ccutie dees Z 7 
ROB CICLO oc 03 .accsstseesenes sen Ey 22 EDS ACCC conse waceognscoessv¥- 3 3 
resedaecs (09/00 tia svs saves 1 2 PeGampositee,. 7 ccs. stace stones 36 57 
iN dolacdsel) (NG. dhs. 4,5... 1 2 | Campanulacez .............. 1 1 
Droseracen® “........cs0e00n00s 1 1 BCACEGS | abcess. ssecennevhoas 2 2 
POhy Palaces $05 hei hes-cnconts 1 Lj LNCAP ORS... Sanches teen cxempeys 1 1 
Prankentacete.......<....s6.+00-. 1 1, | Jasminacere: ...:c:5s-seenjes 2 2 
Caryophyllaceze ................ 11 2ZPt, Genblanacese, sics...cescoouty: 1 2 
JF ee ek ee 2. 3 Convolulaces’ ".....2.-..5cg- Z 4 
Wealv acest 1 oii ksdecadocs cet cee 1 3 Solanaceee ........ PR Lae 2 3 
BA yPOVICACe a 23... 265.72. 065084 1 3 | Scrophulariaces. ............ 10 25 
UA CEP ACES Wyant tars. nce tae: adaus 1 ] Orobanchacee. ................ i) 2 
Geraniacet? i... 2 ZF Verbenacee ...c0d.ccers ois 1 u 
Mela SELACCR , b ccives-vascwonoses- i 1 TANOIACEE Sa. .csth x decnetioposces 12 19 
Beouminivere, "2 ..;.....2... 12 SO | BOrapwmacess .....0.cccsscees 4 8 
Rosace 12. o..iveesess Dae 1] 19° “PoPrimulacese 0252.02.00. 00 5 6 
Onagracee........ BEV ee res > gl 2)>) Plamibaginaces®.........1...... 2 2 
Flaloramacess.....)2..f:.0005-- 2 3. | Plantaginacee. ................ 1 5 
Diyentdcees {5.0 Ue tiae uss 1 1 Chenopodiacee ................ 6 14 
Creurbitaceeyn.cac.sase<.o.s 1 | Poly gonacese ....i.0sc.0.000008 2 13 
POPEWIACACER von.. .ond.0es0 +9000. alas EB ob Ubymmeleacese. soins. 1 1 
ANecebraceee  ....i......-c000.- j 1 POIphOROlaCere 27.....0er-vc: 2 5 
Grossulariace® ...........000- a u WrtaCacete, IA... oscatenvelecs 4. 6 
Crassulacese .............00200 1 2° Ww Amentilereyis) iad. Bh. 4 fj 
MANUPABACES 5s, soeldoort t! 1 
INVA ACE Ee ee 05 82056345058 1 1 Totaly ects 215 . |: 385 

Monocotyledones. 

Orders. Genera. | Species. Orders Genera. | Species. 
OveIMds C6. sos1.5250...s000se0es 4 REP 6's oh SANE See eee ee 4 8 
RE CICE Ce. iep acs ssh -ncetene-nase>s 1 1 NCIC CE Crt haus ca aic arn’ 2 10 
RAMA CEL II... cr ceaes actos. sede ozan 3 3 CPPS acess! oi... i ccaseseeeeses 2 18 
SD BUVACOCRS A ladis ds. dpss6s. eds é ] 1 AS PAVUIVS go skc dc fencepinst och. Rag 57 
PA SMSC E Se. arts. aqittdcepesod 2 2 
BWV ales oe hiss ihe ng..s8dyeay 4. 6 Ot als serugrosee 50 112 

A cotyledones. 
Orders. Genera. Species. 
RCE Ae eae iesccr Sospeose taeesvessv aces Mtogeogt 8 1] 
WPUCLICEONGER No coeccesenssesigs.sescosasene'sies 1 1 
Wotahs. Bit si0i: 9 12 


a4 
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Statistics of Mental Diseases in Denmark, according to the Census of 
July 1st, 1847. By Dr. J. R. Hoserrz, of Copenhagen. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 2ist February, 1853.] 
I. 


Tur Government having ordered researches to be made into the 
number, the state, &c., “of persons labouring under mental derange- 
ment, a general inquiry was instituted throughout the kingdom, on 
the Ist of July, 1847, the results of which “will be laid before the 
reader in the following treatise. 

For reasons that cannot here be explained, the duchies, Iceland, 
and the colonies, were not taken into consideration. By an order of 
the minister under whose charge the medical department is, the 
author was honoured with the task of drawing up an account of the 
reports. 

The persons affected with mental diseases are divided into two 
chief classes, viz. idiots and lunatics; and, as different opinions (at 
least. on the Continent) are prevalent, respecting the meaning of these 
terms, I shall at once give the sense in which they are used here. 
By the term idiot, I would have understood those who are born with 
such defective mental faculties, that they never did show signs of 
understanding, or at least always had been of very imperfect intellect. 
On the other hand, lunatics are understood to be such as have once 
had a sound intellect, which, in the course of life, has been weakened 
or deranged. Yet, the reporters not always having been able to find 
out at what time, in early childhood, the disease had taken its begin- 
ning, I have been obliged to comprise those born with imperfect intel- 
lects, and part of those affected in early childhood (as far as I can 
remember about 400 or 500 individuals), under the one head, idiots. 
It is to be hoped, that some means may be found to avert this 
inconvenience for the future. 

To find out the number of the inhabitants on the Ist of July, in 
relation to which the proportions of deranged persons were to be caleu- 
lated, the population generally increasing Lin 100 yearly, there has been 
added 24 in 100 for the supposed augmentation in the 24 years which 
have elapsed since the census of 1845. Now the census of 1850 shows 
that the population of the kingdom of Denmark, during five years, has 
increased not more than 4 in 100; the difference, however, being so very 
insignificant, may be looked upon as not existing, as it will only alter 
the proportion by +5g555, When we compare the whole amount of de- 
ranged persons with the whole population, and it will not be observed 
when the comparison is made with the population of the minor divi- 
sions of the country. 

Perhaps it will not be deemed quite superfluous to add, that 
the kingdom of Denmark is divided into Stifts, for ecclesiastical 
administration (a Stift meaning the same as a diocese), and into Amds, 
for civil administration. The subdivision of an Amt is called a 
Herred. Yor the convenience of the lunacy department, it has been, 
proposed to divide the kingdom into three districts, and though this 
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division has not yet received the sanction of the government, it has 
been adopted in some of the tables. The districts are: 

Hirst district, comprising the island of Seeland, and its dependen- 
cies as a diocese, together with the islands of Lolland and Falster. 

Second district, containing the island of Funen, and its depen- 
dencies, 

Third district, North Jutland, 

The colouring of the map* is to show the relation of the soil to 
geology; not surely as if I meant to state, that insanity has anything 
whatever to do with geology; but the different geognostic formations 
varying very much in fertility, and in other respects, [ have thought 
myself justified in not wholly withdrawing my attention from them. 

The larger numbers on the map denote the amount of deranged 
persons in 1000 inhabitants in the MHerreds, the smaller ones the 
amount in 1000 inhabitants in the towns and parishes, where the 
proportion was, at least, 5 insane persons in 1000 inhabitants, and the 
numbers are put down in the map, as near as possible to the spot 
where the town, &c., is situated. 

The numbers for towns and parishes, where smaller proportions 
exist, together with the number for Amts, &c., are left out, in order 
not to encumber the map. 

The chief object of the present publication is to give an account 
of the exertions of the Danish government, to elucidate, as far as 
regards its dominion, the state, &c., of the disease, and further to 
draw attention to a department of science that has hitherto been 
much neglected. 

Mental disease, as it now stands, has in every country two sides, 
_ which require to be distinguished: on the one hand, we find the insane 
collected in asylums and proper establishments, under the care of the 
most able medical men; on the other hand they are found dispersed 
over wide countries, almost devoid of medical aid, and neglected until 
they grow troublesome to society. In this way the disease is left te 
propagate at leisure, without any effort being made to cireumscribe its 
ravages. 

We are of opinion, that if the disease, without the asylums, was 
observed with the same zeal, the same diligence, and the same perse- > 
verance as it is within, we should soon be able, if not wholly to 
prevent the disease, at least in a great degree to retrench its limits. 

But, in order to obtain this result, it will be absolutely necessary 
to have the same researches continued for at least ten or twenty years, 
and every year the results put forward. In short, labour is wanting, 
and that a labour patronized by the greater states. The smaller coun- 
tries, also, may be able to do much good in this way, and even Denmark 
is in possession of many of the qualities requiried. In point of size and 
individuality, the said kingdom is large and distinct enough to give 
results of some interest, but not to answer all the necessary purposes; 
for after a most diligent scrutiny, we are at a loss to know whether 
the results obtained are local or universal, and are always obliged to 
act with great caution before we make use of them for scientific 
purposes. 

But to revert to the treatise now before the reader, we feel 
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obliged to declare that we cannot take upon ourselves the responsi- 
bility of all the reports, though, in general, they have seemed to us 
drawn up conscientiously, and have inspired us with nothing but 
confidence. The reporters of the two northernmost Herreds in Jutland 
had agreed to admit to their reports only insane persons of a certain 
description, and it is therefore that the proportions in these Herreds 
are less than they certainly ought to be. 


Il.— Number and relative proportions of persons labouring under 
mental derangement. 


1. In the kingdom there were found 3756 persons, in some way 
or other, labouring under mental derangement, of these 1865, or 49°70 
in 100, were males, 1891, or 50°30 in 100, females. The proportions 
between the two sexes, in the nation at large, being at the same time 
49°44 in 100 males, and 50°56 females, the former were in a slight 
degree less affected with the disease than the latter. 

953, or 25°37 per cent., lived in the towns, 2803, or 74°63 per cent. 
in the country. 

_ Of those living in the towns, 489, or 46°07 in 100, were males, 
514, or 53°93 in 100, were females; in the country, 1426, or 50°87 in 
100, were males, 1377, or 49°13 in the 100, were females. 16 

1995, or 53°12 in 100, were idiots, and 1761, or 46°88 in 100, 
were lunatics. 

Of the idiots, 1066, or 58:43 in 100, were males, $29, or 46°57 
in 100, were females. Of the lunatics, 799, or 45°37 in 100, were 
males, 962, or 54°63 in 100, females. If these statements are to be 
relied on, women would be less exposed to be affected with idiotism, 
but more with lunacy than our sex. 295, or scarcely 11 in 100 of 
idiots, were living in the towns, and among these, 150, or 50°85 in 
100, were males, 145, or 49°15 in 100, females. 1700, or about 89 
in 100, were living in the country, and of these, 916, or 54 in 100, 
were males, 784, or about 46 in 100, females. 658, or 387 in 100 of 
lunatics, were living in the towns, 1103, or 63 in 100, in the country. 
Of lunatics in the towns, 289, or 48 in 100, were males, 369, or 57 in 
100, females; in the country, 510, or 46 in 100, were males, 593, or 
54 in 100, were females. 

Assuming that the facts laid down above may be relied on, it does 
not seem unreasonable to suppose, that the difference in the statements 
of writers respecting the frequency of the disease, in this or that sex, 
may, at least in some degree, find its explanation in the fact, of authors 
having at one time had more lunatics or more idiots, more of the town, 
or more of the country population under observation, than at another. 

For further particulars I refer to the tables. 
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TABLE [. 


Idicts and Lunatics in Denmark on the 1st of July, 1847. 


























Males Females. Totals. 
Amts, Districts, &c. a Seti Leas 

= 8 ol We 5 2 a E 2 

a am a a op 2 & 
Amt of Copenhagen} 39 228 | 48 4] 257 | 39 285 Sar. 622 
2 sore } 3 ©6918 [ito [69 1 a6.) 96 Poe | 290 
au + Elolbeke....s. 9 100 5 10 Fe | 5 114 92 206 
bd. b OORG, 2: .d.g.00he1 3 59 4 6 51 7 68 64 132 
fe et eSstD LE li 76 3 14 79 15 S0 108 198 
»,  Barnholm.... 3 27 2 3 42 4 32 4Y 81 
»,  Fero Isles.... 4 0 i Repo 4 i7 3 24 24 48 
se Mhavibos..4.. 7 61 2 6 65 6 70 i 147 




















Total, Ist District} 81 | 659 | 
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779 | 845 |1,624 
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Amt of Odensee 7 L285 Oo) 134 6) 1407 TORE SOR 
»» svendborg.... 4 1@2 1 8 69 14 107 91 198 
Total,2nd District} 11 | 230 6 Lai 203 439 247 1 Sher 499 
Amtof Hjorving ....) 2 FP pee? 9 70 6 75 85 | 160 
| Uisisbedocjas:.: 6 67 || 2 3 73 2 75 78 | 153 

sx, Aalborg,.,...:.. 4 86 5 13 66 7 95 86 181 

gi Wiberg 0ua..7,.. 7 68 42-3 4 55 4 78 63 | 141 

ye Randers.¢.,.... 2 81 2 7 78 5 85 90 | 175 

sp (arbuss,,... 2 62 1 2 56 3 65 61 126 

», skanderborg 316161 2 5 49 5 66 bo}. 125 

yp Vieille 2.cax¢,.: 4 SS. 2hivolO 61 12 89 83 | 172 

», Ringkjébing| 15 OF has 7 ya. me | 116 S| ieee 

70 2 ibe... cea. 7 86 | 2) 20 62; 10 95 Pa ge ol 
Total, 3rd District} 52 | 763 | 24 | 80) 648 | 66| 839 | 794 |1,633 
Grand Total ........ 144 {1,652 | 69 | 191 |1,507 | 193 |1,865 |1,891 |3,756 

Towns. 


City of Copenhagen} 31 | 152/14] 36] 208 | 35 | 197 | 279) 476 
Towns of Ist District} 38 218 | 18 4] 270 49 274 360 634 
A ee Pallas Ciel Rca Ce Re ee eee ee 
ot edt ine 8 104 4 10 83 6 116 99 215 








ee | ee | | eee | Oe eee 


Total of Towns...) 53 364 | 22 54 396 64 439 514 953 

















ee a eee | | | SO 











Country. 
ist District’ ..03,.4..0 4a | 744i 42) 53 | 386) 46] 505} 485] 990 
Ceebt | e-8 ees 4 188 | 6 14 |, 160 |: 23 198 197.) 395 
Mo Ts 6C Laanty 44 | 659 | 20; 70| 565} 60] 723] 695 |1,418 





——- | ——_——_-— 














Total of Country| 91 |1,288 | 47 | 137 |1,111 | 129 | 1,426 11,377 | 2,803 
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TaBLeE [1]. 


Deranged Persons in Denmark (Idiots and Lunatics) in 1,000 Inhabitants 
onthe 1st of July, 1847. 





Females. 
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Amts, Districts, &c. 5 2 pig 
z oo ples 
5 mo) ae 
Amt of Copenhagen ....| 1° : 1°42 | 4° : 2°88 | 3°30 | 3°09 
>, Frederiksborg....| 0°24 | 3°73 | 3°69 | 0°79 | 3°01 | 5°12 | 2°55 | 2°45 | 2°50 
ge dtolbek i. a0200.. 0°69 | 4°35 | 4°31 | 0°77 | 3°49 | 1°69 | 3°07 | 2°42 | 2°74 
Hpk OORO A Pe ausss nantes 0°43 | 2°75 | 4:09 | 0°52 | 2°57 | 2°59 | 1°99 | 1°88 | 1°93 
RESTO, FT Ayooses: 0°77 | 3:07 | 2°54 | 0°98 | 3°42 | 4°65 | 2°23 | 2°66 | 2°45 
»5  Barnholm ........ 0°66 | 3°33 | 4°21 | 0°66 | 5°08 | 3°09 | 2°44 | 3°48 | 2°98 
>>  Fero Isles ........ 3°14 | 8°10 | 0°00 | 3°13 | 7°25 | 9°07 | 6°14 |.6°07 | 6-11 
Maribo ............ : : : 0°45 | 2° : 1°84 | 1°98 | 1°91 














0:94 | 3°61 | 3°30 | 2°57 | 2°73 | 2°65 


a | a fe es | | 


Total, 1st District | 0°81 | 3°42 | 3°86 
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Total, 2nd District } 0°37 | 3°82 | 2:08 





0°57 




















Amt of Hjorving............ 0°97 13°35 11°59 10°77. 13°37 [2°10 12°19} 2°41 1-230 
3 Lhisted © .4.....005.: 0°73 14°73 | 2°56 | 0°37 | 4°95 | 1°12 3°25 | 3:16 |.3°20 
fro fe OID ORE Sa5.y.00 0°38 | 4:21 | 4°33 | 1°23 | 3°45 | 2°46. | 2°95 | 2°64 | 2°79 
Be VIDOR? A scdantes 0°70 | 3°57 | 3:05 | 0°40 | 2°99 | 1°79 | 2°59 | 2°06 | 2°32 
Fos. REOANOOYS is, cssch0s 0°17 | 3°64 | 1°62 | 0°59 | 3°62 | 1°79 | 2°40 | 2°49 | 2°44 
#50) PAPAUG! Fh ,....0808 0°30 | 4°58 | 1°39 | 0°30 | 4°51 | 1°92 | 3°09 | 2°95 | 3°02 
»,  Skanderborg ....| 0°39 | 4°14 | 2°67 | 0°66 | 3°57 | 2°93 | 2°86 | 2°57 | 2°72 
Pot OLE 2 wei as: 0°35 | 3°68 | 2°06 | 0°89 | 2°94 | 4°72 | 2°55 | 2°40 | 2°48 
», Ringkjébing ....| 1°51 | 5°68 | 3°22 | 0°70 | 4°22 | 4°86 | 4°13 | 3°14 | 3°61 
gp RDO Pes 0°69 | 4°68 | 1°83 | 1°97 | 3°42 | 3°56 | 3°21 | 2°96 | 3°08 





0°53 | 4°16 | 2°43 


0°63 | 3°78 | 3°02 
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Towns. 
City of Copenhagen........ 1°75 | 3°51 | 6°54 | 2°08 | 5°09 | 4°05 | 3°13 | 4°17 | 3°66 
ee ; and 
the towns ‘of the Ist >| 1°44 | 3°47 | 5°79 | 1°59 | 4°57 | 4°12°| 2°97 | 3°72 | 3°36 
DDISETICE Kooscccsteteeso0nes 
ZW ECO sect ceetieetececess 1°62 | 4°27 | 0°00 | 0°71 | 4°55 | 5°64 | 3°36 | 3°60 | 3°48 
SRA OSE Ge: che. 0°81 | 4°75 | 3°72 | 1°05 | 4:07 | 1°69 | 3°54 | 2°96 | 3°25 
Total of Towns ....| 1°31 | 3°85 | 4°75 | 1°37 | 4°45 | 3°76 | 3°14 | 3°54 | 3°34 
Country. 
Est District...) 5280006 0°58 13°39 | 3°01 |-0°72 |} 3:14.| 2°72'| 2°39 | 2°27 | 2°33 
2nd BP i hae Ye ee ae 0°16 13°73 | 2°47 | 0°55 | 3:38 | 3°86). 2°52-| 2°50:| 2°61 
3rd Spt ease das Rasen 0°50 | 4°08 | 2°27 | 0°77 | 3°58 | 2°99 | 2°79 | 2°61 | 2°70 
Total of Country....| 0°48 | 3°76 | 2°58 | 0°73 | 3°39 | 3°01 | 2°60 | 2°47 | 2°53 
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2. But, as the great number of idiots, who are generally single, 
‘swell the columns of unmarried persons, it perhaps will be of some 
interest to give the proportions of lunatics only ; as below, in order to 


show more clearly the influence of widowhood, as productive of the 
disease. 


TaBLe III. 


Proportions of Lunatics (exclusive of Idiots) to 1,000 Inhabitants, on the 
1st of July, 1847. 


























Males. Females. Totals. 
Towns and Country. . Fs I dat eI oi a 
Reece eer aioe a0, aa |, 
2 E 3S A 5 Ss a 5 5 
= > = = > = = fy = 
RSG ADISEICE Ais dR 0273-433: S3e0° Ol | F330] 4) Weer 158.4 1°48 
2nd apie lststaets donde viceigere xe 093.761 4°49") 2°08.) 0°57: | 1°06.) 3°84.) 1°15.) b13-) tis 
3rd Ae tan AAR eee OSE E23) 2° 4a. 0880. |. 207) 2275-11630 Lao Tae 


The whole of Denmark| 0°59 | 1°35 | 3°00 | 0°82 | 1°41 | 3°02 | 1°15 | 1°35 | 1°25 





Copenhagen. .)...cjs.scos0.d2- 1°70 | 2°49 | 6°54 | 2°08 | 4:04 | 4°05 | 2°41 |: 3°53 | 2°99 
Remaining towns ........ 1°29 | 2°28 | 4°77 | 1°35.| 2°87 | 3°65 | 2°07 | 2°55 | 2°31 
ie the Country | 1...3...05: 0°43 | 1°10 | 2°54 | 0°70 | 1:01 | 2°77 | 0°92 | 1:04 | 0°98 





III. — Religious confessions of deranged persons. 


1. According to the reports, not a few had grown up to maturity, 
nay, even to old age, without having been susceptible of religious 
notions. 10 individuals, 2 males and 8 females, had been confirmed 
only at an age of above 20 years, 3808 individuals had passed their 
20th year without having been thought qualified to be admitted to 
confirmation, of whom 165 were males, 148 females. The whole of 
these persons confirmed so late, or not at all, amounted to 318, thus 
distributed over the country. In the first district there were found 75, 
second district 49, third district 194, or taken in proportion to the 
population, and for Denmark the average was 0°23; in the first district 
0°12, in the second 0°26, in the third 0°33, in 1,000 inhabitants, the 
proportions increasing towards the west, in respect to these fatuous 
persons, just as in respect to the insane in general, as will be shown 
hereafter. 

2. The proportions of the idiots and insane in 1,000 inhabitants of 
the different confessions, offered rather considerable variations, 


Thus, the Catholics had 3°34 in 1,000 
the Jews" ...:.0c0606 9°85 +5 
the Calvinists .... 9°16 


93 


The nation at large, being of the Lutheran confession, and the 


& 
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average in the entire population being 2°70, we should thence con- 
clude that the Lutherans were not affected to a like degree with the 
malady, as the other confessions ; but the tables which have served as 
_a basis for the calculations, not being considered as over exact on this 
point, the reader is forewarned not to be in too great a hurry to draw 
conclusions from what we have just stated. The only thing further 
worth mentioning is, that among those confirmed at a late period of 
life, one, a man of above 30 years, became suddenly aroused, and 
desired to be taught reading, that he might be confirmed, which 
accordingly took place in his 36th year, after which time he was 
pretty reasonable for some few years, but afterwards he relapsed into 
stupid fatuity again. 

Among those having passed their 20th year, without having been 
confirmed, “there was a man of 52 years, of whom the report “stated 
that just at the time of this inquiry he was about to be taught, and 
that he, probably, thereafter would be confirmed. 

These two instances show that, even in idiotism, without any help 
from art, there may come a period when the understanding to a 
certain degree will break through the cloud that surrounds it, but the 
intellect being weak, and the organs to bear it out in its workings 
imperfect, the lucid interval will, “of course, be of short duration and 
little avail. 


IV.—Age of Deranged Persons. 


Table IV. gives the number of idiots and lunatics at different 
ages, and Table V. the per-centage proportion of the same. The 
illness not showing itself in the first days of life, or not being liable to 
be recognized at this time, its appearance in the early stages is less 
frequent, but we find a very sensible augmentation in the number of 
idiots who have attained the age of from 10 to 15. The culminating 
period is from 20 to 25 for male idiots, from 15 to 20 for the female 
ones, For male lunatics the culminating period is from 35 to 40, for 
female ones, from 45 to 50. 
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2. To enable the reader to compare, we have drawn up the follow- 
ing table, which contains, in the first column, the whole population, 
in the different stages of life, in the second, the calculation of the pro- 
portions, and in the third, the number of ‘idiots and lunatics in 1000 
inhabitants of every class of age. 


TaBLeE VI. 
The whole Population of Idiots and Lunatics in every Class of Age. 





Number of Idiots and 





























Geren aes. isi a 18a 4 cineca cheese 100: Individual ae of 
Age in 1,000, 
From Oto 1 year .... 38,909 2°800 0°00 
35 if sy) O Years... 68,489 4°900 0°13 
eee ar Me eae 66,418 4°800 0°43 
ee ne ee ss 149,631 10°700 0°98 
Pea Ue 55 ke user aces 132,528 9500 1°94 
ko Gut rae sss 131,867 9°500 2°48 
Fin HO ek nn bh oe 132,835 9°500 2°89 
SO ag BU £55 118,318 8°500 3°03 
oes | Sener 2 ae 92,266 6°600 3°66 
pues "40" +t 88,488 6°300 3°70 
ute, Brae 80,552 5°200 4°02 
seh ik heuies 540851! 9s 70,825 5°100 4°72 
00 s, OO 55 DL poe oO 4°100 4°42 
Mee WOris¢e, (OU Ss; 46,055 3°300 5°19 
» 60,, 65 ,, 40,422 2°900 4°33 
OO «GO sey Soyele 2°400 3°91 
AOS TO, ss 20,696 1:500 2°75 
Sed Ogg OO 55 13,443 1°000 2°68 
OU, OO 55 6,399 0°500 2°19 
eo 5 DO 255.» 35152 0°200 325 
Sc: 95° - 5s 466 0-030 2°15 
ar oor vy LOO aie ttnd 91 0°006 10°99 
EO i nee 14 0°001 0:00 
Oa 2, BLO 55 2 0-000 0-00 
EGtONS * cocesdedes 1,391,967 100°000 








3. On the occasion of the census of the kingdom of Denmark, 
in 1845, it was observed that the Danish nation, having &°38 indi- 
viduals in 100 living to above 60, was in a satisfactory ‘condition as 
to longevity. 

The mental derangement increasing every day, even in the highest 
classes of age, we cannot compare the movement of the whole of the 
patients with that of the population; but the idiots, being subjected 
to the same laws of movement, are better adapted to furnish the basis 
of a comparison of this sort. 

The population then, having 8°38 in 100 above the age of 60, and 
the idiots no more than 4°74 in 100, according to the census 1845, and 
only 3°9 in 100 according to that of 1847, we have the right to con- 
clude that cretinism and idiotism have a great influence upon the 
diminution of life. 

We add a recapitulation of Table V. seomprchen gag the bengtit 
in 1845, and one column for the whole population. if 

i 
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Tasie VII, 


Recapitulation. 





Males and Females. 





Classes of Age. 


















































Tdiots in 1847. | bungie | ay | Population, 
From 0 to 30 years ...| - 58°00 90-70 20°24 60:29 
| yr oUhogs OOS?) titbudoe f ypeeee 41°96 42°17 23°87 
Above 50 and unknown| —«:12°74 37°34 37°59 15°84 
100-00 100-00 10000 | 100-00 





V.—On the State and Professions of the Patients. 


1. The Tables VIII. and IX. are drawn up on the model that has 
been given by Moreau de Jonnés, in “ La Statisque de la France,” to 
establish comparisons ; without any utility, however, having resulted 
from it, in consequence of the relations of the two nations being too 
distant. The first table contains the professions of the fathers of the 
patients, the second, those of the patients themselves. 

The Danish nation being chiefly an agricultural people, 75 in 100 
of the inhabitants living in the country, and only 25 in 100 in the 
towns, the great number of deranged persons among the former will 
not be found surprising. 


TasBie VIII. 
Professions of the Fathers of the Patients. 























Number. Proportions. 
Ecclesiastics, doctors, teachers, and clerks................ 143 46°37 
DOLCNCDS oe coats seater 15 4°87 
PRTPISES «( PAMOTS ) cociitea. ec aeestanten ited de its seer ae caewaenecees 8 2°59 
Merchants and tradesmen © 1.....006..liscccsesssesesscsdonceesees 45 14°59 
Pnsweod rit eek. meee. Aa eee. a 36 11°67 
10 ER OI che ees cones taeaa tac bson eb aoe ORE 12 3°89 
eer es VAS OIG» scanesieas cteinte arena tehiau'y RRR LN ese su Res 4 1°30 
In clothes (tailors and weavers) ............ 25 8°10 
[i MC AUD GI tere tec netoseesseiaes reate 23 7°46 
TO Pe- Hee Pee iaeecstwtcodhonnsscees: 5 1°62 
Retailers of provisions...........scscessessreesiecrseeseneees 44 14°27 
Seatarinr gy NAM) (3. cu¥ocpasechedaatentpobxodk irae ie pbb 62 20°10 
PICTICUICUIISES§ o50,\svessess Go easndivede ay Suess unonawonasncndaee 2,562 830°74 
Daily WabOUb ers su. asies sip cries wiesst cep teem sate ie do. 58 18°81 
' Natural children of whom it was unknown ............ 42 13°62 
POtAS. FLA. Ma tedden. weber: 3,084 1000°00 


SSL RCE TI ISSO PE PSE EE FTE TE SE ES FSET 


2. Some of the patients exercised professions, of which 914 cases 
are well known. | 
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TABLE IX. 


Professions of the Patients themselves. 





























Number. Proportions. 
Kcclesiastics, doctors, teachers, and clerks................ 27 29°94 
ORLOV rhe Ride MIRA veh Mask Ab vtke lesb ehaldeerbebets 6 6°56 
FA TS CURT MOREE 75° a" SRS TGR RR Or eee Ce 5) 5°47 
Merchanig Gnd GradeSMel  ........ceannovedsaita cs idvesi dearee: 28 30°64 
LT SLO sageee ggurett Ones ean renner ee eto REPRE REE eS 24 26°26 
|r POT SOBA. chess heheh sswescetee Meuwandceaess 7 7°66 
PVASOUIG oo... <scusecpotemee enc stanie See sen veteneiack. 3 3°28 
Sete et 33 36°11 
|i [io SALTS) ie pias Golan e Ge Me SR Ng Coan 20 21°88 
ECOG “PHAMOTSi = ih. Tc. seeest Recs vennstaestar tent na. 6 6°56 
PVC GAVIC TS OL WEOWISIOUS gs 2h. <ases gaccpnsaeicecunessuegersesccun 8 8°75 
SUE LUTE ARE Fi CE Tee Sah Ae RRS RO OE SDR SARTO ne Rua) ee 10 10°94 
5009 GCE CG a sl Sane A rape le WR oe coe 718 785°56 
PDQLLY SAO UGE SMES 20, dP MAN Se eEre Sen eG, ce aunt eRe 19 20°79 
POURS a i miasethcasatrta soi here 914 1000-00 





VI.—On the Duration of Lunacy. 


1, When we remember how difficult it is for doctors to state 
exactly the duration of the cases that come under their observation, 
it would, perhaps, be somewhat bold to rely on the statement of 
reports, of which only some have been drawn up by professional men. 
But we have forewarned our readers, and we give the facts as we have 
received them. 


TaBLe X. 
Duration of Mental Derangement. 





Among Men. Among Women. 





























Periods of Duration. le aya : mm iba 
Dosis’ Countey. aie TOW Ae. Coane oa 
From ‘Oto0 T year 3-)/"' 352 32 64 72 Nal MS fi ae) 66 
ophk B50 8 years... 28 45 73 31 61 92 
bette eee es Bh E.. 29 47 72 33 49 82 
aa Dram hONe Sun coves 41 98 139 70 114 181 
SRO OT sie 8G ot i9em ook 29 72 101 oH] 78 117 
COS DR 2) ae es 36 83. 119 36 98 134 
A 7 ay 3 en a 29 37 66 30 43 78 
ny ae es) | oe ao ~29 46 29 37 66 
Se ee es OO” a3 heed ll 19 30 det 3, 11 23 
PS 235 ee || a eee 6 16 22 “are 13 20 
93 40 ” 45 33 . 6 6 oe 9 r 9 
»» 45,, 50 ,, 1 1 2 t 
9.1D0%4,,°95) 4 ] 1 1 1 
bic an iO0) 4; 2 2 2 “al 2 
ost Oh OO. bis, a we. ae 1 1 1 1 
Unknown duration ....) 29 | 27 56 46 38 84. 


Tetlsd...e 289 | 510 799 369 593 962 
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From the calculations contained in the following table, we see that 
the cases of short duration are more frequent in the towns, and the 
cases of long duration in the country, a result which probably should 
be attributed to medicine. 


TABLE XI. 
Proportions in the Different Periods of the Duration of the Disease. 





Among Men. Among Women. 









































Pericds of Duration. Ee all irae ale get ial mo. nae 
the n the ; nu the n the 
Downs! Country. ‘ite Towns. | Country. cas 
From 0 to 1 year ....| 11:07 6°27 8°01 7°32 6°57 6°86 
” ys) oo VOONS:... 9-69 8°82 9°13 8°40 10°29 9°56 
BA a as ae 8°65 9°22 9°01 8°94 8°26 8°52 


14°19 19°22 17°40 18°97 18°72 18°82 
10°03 14°12 | 12°64 10°57 13°15 12°16 
12°46 16°27 14°89 9°75 16°53 13°94 
10°03 7°25 8°26 9°49 7°23 &°11 
7°96 4°51 5°76 7°86 6°26 6°86 
3°81 3°72 3°79 3°25 1°86 2°39 
2°08 3°14 2°75 1:90 2°19 2°08 


9? 5 33 10 33 
» 10,,15 ,, 
» 15,, 20 ,, 
99 20 9? 25 99 
9, 295, 30 5, 
39 30 99 35 99 
9 35 99 40 99 





PaO’ 25 1°18 0°75 - 1°52 0°94 
ah 2b: enone 0-20 0°13 0°54 0-67 |. 0:62 
cn ee eee 0-20 0°13 i 0°17 0-10 
1.55 60h. 0°39 0°25 0°54 mn 0°21 

60°. 065 1 0-20 0:13 | 0-17 0°10 


aicnown duration! |. do 1010Ses,, 529% liee0) hs 12-47 ae loan lagers 








E@tal se sevecsnes 100°00 | 100°00 | 100°00 |100°00 | 100-00 | 100-00 








2. It is a question of some note, how great is the annual increase 
in this department, or, in other words, how many persons will yearly 
be affected with insanity? A great part of those attacked with the 
disease, being cured and restored, or dying in a short space of time, 
and accordingly not coming under the view of the reporters, a strict 
answer to the question is not to be had for the present; but, through 
the information we have, we are able pretty accurately to discern how 
many will yearly swell the reports. On a former occasion, partly 
by supposition, I have stated the annual increase of lunatics to be 
about 140 cases. In the year 1845, their number was stated to be 
183; in 1847, it was 130. 

The average duration, the cases of unknown duration calculated 
at 15 years, was as follows :— 


FOr 1620 7. We ec eessosonons 13°70 years. 
ieee rt eee 13000 3, 
igen Weoek Ss: 13°48 ,, 


There is a great uniformity in these numbers, and yet they must 
be used with great circumspection, as in some cases the disease may, 
for a long time, have eluded observation. Further, it must be ob- 
served, that in the class of idiots, a good many were stated to have 
pined with the disease from early childhood, many of whom, probably, 
ought to have been taken together with lunatics; and coming up for 
the duration of almost a whole life, would have considerably aug- 
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mented the average duration of the class. Lastly, we have no know- 
ledge of those cured, or of those that have died in the course of the 
year; and wanting data of so great moment, we are certainly not 
warranted in making statements about the average duration. 

If, however, the annual augmentation is supposed to be 135 indi- 
viduals, and the average duration 13°39 years, we ought to have found 
1,808 deranged persons in the country, on the Ist of July, 1847; but 
we have found only 1,761. The difference of 47 must be attributed 
then to cures or deaths. 


VII.—Age of Lunatics at the beginning of the Disease. 


1. Subtracting the duration of the disease from the age of the sick, 
we very readily find out at what period the disease had taken its 
commencement. | 


TaBLE XII. 
The Age of Lunatics at the beginning of the Disease. 



































Among Men. Among Women. 
aa in elk mation dig apt In the In the T 
Towns. | Country. i Towns. | Country. otal. 
From 0 to 1 year .... 2 4 6 S 8 ll oa 
etal 5s poOOre cs. 2 22 24 7 13 20 
Ri eas GO yy. Feces 2 8 10 3 6 9 
Annee pe eo iL) tiaiaes 1 16 17 5 21 26 
eee WO. (othe 30 37 9 18 27 
ai gh Oise SU ye. feterky, (eo 81 107 38 84 122 
SR ine: a 29 Kove 33 86 119 41 61 102 
Rene per e596 | xe 38 57 95 46 70 116 
Se EU 3, OD o yy |. sy oe 54 93 39 59 94 
Seemed ney t A Out 9 ses: 35 45 80 44 59 103 
ree ao? 5. te. 33 26 59 32 44 76 
eA 1 ees | | Sane Bere 18 20 38 14 39 53 
a0 35 OU 55° tees 9 13 22 15 25 40° 
Are ome Bel are a 8 10 18 g 20 29 
Oy OOo fy TS 5 9 14 8 13 21 
rms F oy an ve) eae ee ee. ne 7 7 14 
Fila) 7 ey es ee 1 3 4 y 4 
bin gh Out O95 1 4 S 
par BO sg BBia 55 3 
» 85,, 90 ,, A 
Or nt 308 si i 1 ] 
Unknown age. ............ 30 25 55 47 38 Bhi a 


Totale)i0..0i% 289 510 799 369 593 962 
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TasLe XIII. 
Proportions of the Age of Lunatics at the beginning of the Disease. 






































Among Men. Among Women. 
Classes of Age. ee 142K  eisde tated stars re yr 
n the n the - n the n the 
Towns. | Country. ae Towns. | Country. aes 
From Oto lyear....| 0°69 | 0°78 075 | 0-81 1°35 114 


so, A gararyears..,| > 0862 4°32 3°02 | 1:90 2:49 2°08 





GOB Bp ed 0069 | oe? Fas | oa baer | 0-94 
810, ct 05541 Seda | 293°) 99°36" | -saemaeleeaee 
10, 13 3 ek 2ae | eee 63" | Solas | Pahoa | meee 
Epeeeg o 9:00 | 15°88 | 13°39 | 10-30 | 14:17 | 12-68 
py 205 25°. 242 | 1686 | 1ee9 + t2-11-| 10-29. | 20-60 
» 255,30 ,, ..f 13°15 | 11-18 | 11-89 | 19-47 | ‘11-80 | 12-06 
px B05 BS gp weed 13°49 | 1059 | 11-64 | 10-57 | 9-87 1% Genz 
35.5, 40°... fates |?" sea || to-09 (|S ag-92 Ff 9-05. 1 t0-74 
yy 4D oo 45 55 ol 42-42} sero {| 7-381 |- B67 |. zag]. 4-90 
coed inibee 623 | 3:92 | 4:76 | 3-79 | 65s | 5:51 
£0591 6b e s11 | 255 | 275 | 406 | 4:22 | 4-16 
2 55, 160 Cs o77 | 1:96 | 2:25 | 244 | 3:37 | 3°01 
spprG0 sy. GBs widocdeys oeb76 1 cie7e | coy (> eee orte 
venge © ee | 190 | 118 | 1-46 
5, 905,93 sp wt OBE | 05m | E50 || wey akc ecaze'l, ome 
64 FD 55 1B Qe 0-20 | 013 | 0-27 | 0-67 | o-52 








e630 |. ies, 051 | 0°31 
5 1854, 190° Sark 
» 905, 95 5, 0°17 0-10 
Unknown age ........004. 10°38 4:90 6°88 12°74 6°41 8°84 
Totals. .c, bas. 100-00. 100-00 - 100:00 100-00 100°00 100-00 








2. To give a more concise view of the matter, the data of the 
preceding table have been contracted into a narrower space in the fol- 
lowing table, to which is added a table with the results gained by the 
inquiry of 1845, 
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TaBLe XIV. 
Recapitulation.—A ges at which the Malady first appeared. 


In the Duchies. In Denmark. 


1845. 1845. 1847. 






Males.| Fem. | Total. | Males.| Fem. | Total. | Males.| Fem. | Total. 








55-24 | 46-64 | 50-94 | 51-91 | 49°31 | 50-61 























51-95 | 45-00 | 48-48 
From 30 to 50 years ...... 52-69 | 87-10 | 34-89 | 35-39 | 31-39 | 33-39 | 33-79 | 33-89 | 33-84 


Above 50 and unknown... 


Before the 30th year 


eeccee 


12°07 | 16°26 | 14°17 | 12°70 | 19°30 | 16-00 | 14°26 | 21-11 | 17°68 














100-00 |100-00 | 100-00 } 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 





It may reasonably be supposed, that lunatics, the duration of 
whose disease was not to be found out, had generally been affected for 
a very long time; if, therefore, we subtract the unknown from those 
that have been affected at an age above 50 years, and add them to 
those that have been affected before the 30th year, we shall come some- 


what nearer the truth. This operation performed, we get the following 
proportions :— 


TaBLE XV. 
Rectified Recapitulation. 


In the Duchies. In Denmark. 





Males and Females. Males and Females. 


1845. 1845. 1847. 





Before 30 years, si, 54°17 54°88 56°33 


age unknown............ 
From 30 to 50............06 34°89 33°39 33°84 
MPOVE HO cavcsssessssonrascsseses 10°94 Tee, 9°83 





EG EAS ois stcneas 100-00 100:00 100-00 








VIII.—Of the Complications. 


1. The complications of the mental maladies not having been 
always clearly designated, they cannot, for the most part, take a place 
in our tables. However, 660 cases of complication, of which several 
have been met with simultaneously in the same individual, have been 
stated exactly enough for us to comprise them in the following table. 

It is to be observed, that the goitre being of very rare occurrence 
in Denmark, it has not been noticed as a complication. In the coun- 
tries where goitre is endemical, one was disposed to confound it with 
cretinism; but the Sardinian Commission having shown that only the 
third part of the cretins were affected with goitre, the error com- 
mences to wear away. ; 
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| IX.—Of the Causes of the Disease. , 


1. The reports rarely contained any notice about the general causes 
which ordinarily lead to mental derangement; or if they did, it was 
for the most part of some special causes, of which we shall give an 
account in their proper place. But we think that it is not the pro- 
vince of such a work as the present to treat of special causes, and, for 
such, we must rely on those professional men who treat specially this 
sort of patients. 

There are some general causes, however, which will hardly be 
found mentioned anywhere, except, perhaps, in those works which are 
the result of information taken upon the totality of sick persons in a 
whole people. 

We produce, first of all, the result of our researches directed to some 
of the general causes; and afterwards we add a table which will com- 
prise what has been reported on the special ones. 

2. The Soil.—We have not proposed to scrutinize all the properties 
of the soil and their influence on the disease, but there are some which 
have attracted our attention ; we will mention particularly the fertility 
and sterility, the cohesion of the particles of the soil, &c. 

The principal geological formation of Denmark are the lignite for- 
mation, the boulder sand, and the boulder clay. After these, it is the 
lime and chalk which are of the greatest extent. 

It will not be without interest to trace the influence which these 
telluric bases exert upon the economy of human life. Let us, then, 
first see the influence of the soil upon the density of the population. 

The fertile land of boulder clay, rendered still more fecund by de- 
tached fragments of lime and chalk in the strata, which is found in the 
Danish Isles, and on the coast of, the east of Jutland, occasions a much 
denser population than the other geological formations. 

Thus, in the islands of Seeland and Funen, &c., there are to be 
found from 2,500 to above 4,000 inhabitants on the square mile* (in 
Jutland, only from 700 to near 3,000 on the square mile). The 
average number for the islands was 3,312, for Jutland 1,289, on the 
square mile. But, if we consider this distribution of the population in 
relation to the disease, we find idiots and lunatics among the dense 
population of the islands in the proportion of 2 to 3 in 1,000 inhabi- 
tants ; but among the scattered population of Jutland, we find them 
_in a proportion of 3 to 5. 

It is thus reasonable to suppose, that the fertility or sterility of 
the soil, and the more or less dense population, may be reckoned for 
something among the causes of the disease. Another property to be 
taken into consideration, is the cohesion of the particles of the soil. 
The particles of the clay, be it humid or dry, are very compact; the 
particles of the sandy soil are, on the contrary, very loose, whence 
result very different effects. 

In those parts of the country where the surface and strata contain 
clay only, the moisture finds no issue; and the inhabitants will always, 
during the wet, season, which is considerably protracted in Denmark, 
find themselves surrounded with a moist, and consequently cold atmo- 


* The Danish mile is nearly five English miles. 
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sphere. On the other hand, on the sandy parts, moisture finding 
everywhere an outlet, the inhabitants will have a proportionably dry 
and warm atmosphere. The influence of these different qualities of 
the soil is very remarkable ; thus, on the clayey territories we find the 
highest and the lowest proportions of insane persons, though their 
average number be a moderate one; but, on the sandy grounds, the 
proportions are everywhere moderate. 

Two districts, taken in this point of view, must fix our attention 
particularly. They are, the isle of Laland, in the Baltic Sea, and the 
Herred of Vandfuld, on the north-west coast of Jutland. The soil of 
these two countries offers clay as well on the surface as in the strata. 
Thus, they have both similar geological conditions, only that the 
island is flat, whilst the surface of the Herred is hilly. 

Among the inhabitants of the island, the lowest proportions have 
always been found, rarely rising even to 2 in 1,000, whereas the 
highest proportion of 6 in 1,000 has been met with in the Herred. 
But, on the other hand, the inhabitants of the island are affected with 
intermittent and remittent fevers, from which the inhabitants of the 
Herred are, as far as I know, exempt. The geological properties being 
nearly the same, the difference in the morbid conditions of these two 
districts must be attributed to other causes, and doubtless, in a great 
degree, to the climate. 

3. The Climate.—Till now, it has been a generally received opinion, 
grounded on the faith of several writers, that mental derangement 
was less frequent in the south of Europe than in the north. For Italy 
and Spain, the very low numbers 0°2 persons in 1,000 have been quoted, 
whilst the censuses in the northern countries have given from 1 to 3 
or 4 in 1,000. But the modes of life, the education, the civil and 
political institutions, the religion, the manners, in short, the northern 
and southern people are so different, that we should be quite at a loss 
to what cause to attribute the enormous difference of the numbers, if 
we did not take the trouble to examine the statistical facts of the 
different countries. 

The report of the Sardinian Commission shows, that the greatest 
number of cretins and idiots was found principally towards the north 
and north-west parts of the country; and from our own information, 
taken upon the spot, the highest proportions were to be found rather 
often upon the declivity of the mountains towards the north. — 

Mr. Verga, of Milan, has himself declared to us, that when he, 
some years ago, examined the Valteline, he found there also the 
greatest number of cretins on the northern declivities of the mountains. 

During my abode in Sion, in the Valais, a medical man having 
cited different facts for the Upper Valais, I have been myself to 
Loéche-les-Bains to see Dr. Mengis of Vieges, who has examined the 
Upper Valais with the greatest care. He has shown me on a map, 
valleys on the southern declivities of the mountains (on the right-hand 
shore of the Rhone), sheltered from the north winds, where were no 
cretins to be found; and, on the opposite side, the side exposed to the 
north wind, were numerous cretins. 

As to Switzerland in-general, the results are not very clear, as the 
deaf and dumb are comprised in the census. 

Mr. Rosch has furnished us with numbers clearly enough determined 
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for the kingdom of Wurtemburg; we have made from them the fol- 
lowing calculation. There is to be found in 


The Donau Kreis (S.E.),.......c.c0..00e8. 1:19 in 1,000 inhabitants. 
The Schwarzwald Kreis (S.W.) ........ 3°57 Caras 
The Neckar Kreis (N.W.) 0.0... 5°71 a 
het J amt Kareis(N. Bie) cctecsesizenvohn sess 6°94 AP 


For the grand duchy of Baden, we will cite what we have learned 
at Carlsriche and Illenau. On a population of 1,362,774 inhabitants 
in 1850, there were found 2,434 cretins, idiots, and lunatics, out of 
the great establishments ; and, among this number, 522 were cretins. 
The number of the insane in the asylums reaching to 600 individuals, 
makes a total of 3,054. If, besides, we take the above-mentioned 
600 patients in the great asylums, in proportion to the patients de- 
clared at large, we obtain the following numbers :— 


Whe Sée Kreis 7... GGs-ockies 2:0 in 1,000 inhabitants. 
The Ober Rhein Kreis ........ 2°9 ih 
The Mittel Rhein Kreis........ 19 Bs 
The Unter Rhein Kreis........ 2°0 ‘a 


In Baden, the inexactitude of the reports was complained of; and, 
in comparing the proportions of the Ober Rhein Kreis of the ‘orand 
duchy of Baden with those of the contiguous Schwarzwald Kreis, i in 
Wurtemburg, we recognize easily, that the researches in these two 
provinces have been based on different principles. Even the insigni- 
ficant number of cretins in the grand duchy of Baden carries suspicion 
with it. 

Some years since I read a paper on the statistics of mental disease 
in Holland, by Schroder van der Kolck, at Utrecht, which I have not 
before my eyes at present ; but I recollect that this author stated, that 
also in Holland a larger proportion of insane persons were found in 
the northern provinces. 

As regards England, we know the number of the insane in the 
different counties only by the number of those maintained at the public 
expense. When we find about 1 in 1,000 for all England, the number 
in the north and north-west of Wales will be 2 in 1,000. We have 
found in certain authors the following numbers:—Ireland, 1; England, 
13; Scotland, 2 patients in 1,000 inhabitants. 

On a recent visit to Edinburgh, the author had some very valuable 
information on this subject from the Board of Supervision for Relief 
of the Poor. Members of the Board, on that occasion, declared that 
they were informed, that at the Shetland and Orkney Islands, and on 
the north-western shore of Scotland, the proportions of insane and 
fatuous persons were much higher than in the rest of the country. 
This is not always to be gleaned from their own returns, because of 
the general low state of fortune, or rather, perhaps, universal poverty 
of these districts. 

Lastly, let us see what has been found in Denmark. As elsewhere, 
so in this county, the highest proportions were found principally on 
the north and north-western frontiers. In setting out from the point 
where the population is the lowest (the island of Lolland, in the 
Baltic), we find it gradually increasing towards the above-named 
region, and at last attaining the maximum in the north and north-west. 
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One glance at the groups formed by the patients in the families 
and parishes of the western regions, will convince us immediately of 
the greater frequency of mental derangement. Out of the 900 parishes 
under question in this paper, 605 did not exceed the proportion of 5 
in 1,000; in 295 it was higher. Below is the distribution by the 
divisions :— | 


Parishes containing Idiots and Lunatics. 








Below 5] -5 in 6 in 


0601.8 8 in 9in | 10 in |Above 10 
Divisions. in 1,000.| 1,000. | 1,000. Total. 


7 in 
1,000. | 1,000. | 1,000. | 1,000. | in 1,000. 














Seeland and Loland— 











PPAISEED ...oycteas' ane 223 39 9 9 10 3 3 2. [1-298 

PUMCD hil. c seas. 84 17 5 4 1 a 1 | 114 

Jutland session 298 6445 | 217) 9 AO 32 19 | 488 
Denmark e008 san 605 “120° oe Beye 30. Faish, ae 22 “900 








- A calculation based upon these numbers gives the following pro- 
portions :— 























Parishes having Parishes having 

below 5 in 1,000. above 5 in 1,000. 
Becland.: 5.54... dc: 74°8 in 100 25°2 in 100 | 
Funen ......./.....-. Lock cas 26° 3. <9 
Jutland” ....c8.. Gr >, SOO! a3 





If, in Jutland, we compare the eastern with the western part, we 
have parishes having, 





Below 5 in 1,000. | Above 5 in1,000. 

















-Eastern part, the Amts 
of Aalborg, Randers, pecs ven 
Aarhus), Skandesors: | 66°3 in 100 33°7 in 100 
ang Vieilen 0, estas. 

Western part, the eu 


of Thisted, Ringkjo- 


D2°9. ts, a7*l 3, 
bing, and Ribe ........ : 








In the Feeroe islands, the number of the patients in the southern 
isles was not large; but in the northern ones it was rather consi- 
derable. In 1848, the authorities of these islands caused a new 
inquiry to be made; and the result was, 9°29 in 1,000 for the islands 
in general, and 12°5 in 1,000 for the northern isles in particular*. In 


* The number of idiots and lunatics in the Foeroe islands was, in 1847, 48, to 
which must be added 22, who suffered under a periodical mental derangement, but 
who, at the time of the inquiry, were of sound mind. In 1848, 70 were found, but 
it is probable that this number comprises those affected with a periodical mental 
derangement, whether the paroxysm was present or not. 
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examining closer, we find denser groups and higher proportions in those 
parts which face the north and west, and more scattered groups and 
lower proportions in those parts which are sheltered from the north 
and: west by hills. 

To make this clearer, we will quote some Herreds or districts that 
are sheltered, and others that are not. 





Sheltered Herreds. Neighbouring Herreds that are not Sheltered. 














West Herred, Rornholm.... 1 in 1,000 North Herred, Bornholm ... 5 in 1,000 

















Alsted, Seeland ............... | ity pees Mehrlose, Seeland ........... Se As 

Framlev, Jutland ............ 1 as MaDe JUANG 6. 2 ..6eck css cous Deh 

EROUCSOP Ms Oise. ceccioeeae 1 8 INionelt Tala Vo. cgcsesesosescsevacs Die) aah 

Gierlev.......0000... Aah ee aed os th) WS Giivsilaes Casini dee et ae ta ap aaa 
Viesttiants, cic Ree: 5 

ee alee. we ee OO BN RSC 2G oe creeks naeatons 9 

| oa ae a Aan, A i a | East Fides on Penasterssam Salons 

BRIANNE DORS 6.4co.hcs.schsicest Si rtests Lb etecs} Nort .t ceesatpticsdicytt tics AT x 055 

WV OSE SEROTING oo 9. iis. ca. veMoai snes 5 A 

Unda dat enal cain ea ce Dike os | | tact aoa arg pie 





In this manner, to come from the Herred, in which the lowest 
proportions are, to that with the highest proportions, we have only to 
pass the hills that separate them. 

But, if the sheltered places facing the south prove unfavourable to 
the procreation and propagation of the disease, they, perhaps, would 
be those that should have the greatest influence to make it disappear. 
If we are right in this supposition, the said places should be preferred 
for establishments intended for the cure of deranged persons. 

4. Nationality.—In seeking for the causes of the disease in the 
nationality, we are exposed to fall into the error of attributing to 
nationality that which has taken its origin in the climate, or in some 
other cause. But it should always be remembered, that neither the 
nationality nor any other cause is quite absolute; so that we always 
have to weigh the influence of more than one cause at a time. 

The following statements may be taken as chiefly regarding the 
nationality :— 

According to a little article published in the Annales Médico- 
Psychologiques, the disease is of rather rare occurrence in China, 
Dr. Williams, who has been a resident in China for twelve years, 
has observed two cases of lunacy only, and another English or Ame- 
rican medical gentleman, has seen idiots and epileptics, but no lunatics. 
They ascribe the less frequency of the disease in China to the sobriety 
of the Chinese, and to the circumstance of this people being less under 
the influence of the febrile excitation of the Europeans and Americans. 

It, however, should not be thought astonishing, in a country so 
well governed as is that of China, that we do not find sick persons of 
this description strolling about in public, and, consequently, that 
foreigners do not meet with them. As for the cause, perhaps the 
Chinese do not make use quite as freely of spirituous liquors as do 
some of the peoples of the west; yet they indulge in considerable 
quantities of pretty strong rice wine, and a great number are opium- 
eaters. 

But, if the Chinese people is a peaceable and patient one, not 
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labouring under the fearful excitation of the peoples of the west, this 
certainly may be thought the very best preservation against the disease 
in question. 

In Thibet, the disease is said to be of the same rare occurrence. 

In the East Indies the disease is rather frequent; and on the coast 
of Coromandel, cases of imbecility and dementia are often met with. 

In the west of Asia, lunacy was found even in ancient times; and 
in Palestine, lunatic asylums have existed for centuries. In Smyrna, 
or has been numbered 1 ‘insane person in 1,000 in the Greek popu- 
ation. 

As for Europe, we have already, in speaking of the climate, noticed 
the proportions of deranged persons among some nations ; and though 
the difference may be ‘attributed to the climate in some measure, 
it may be attributed, at least in part, to the nationality. 1 have 
recently examined a good part of the lower class in Switzerland, Lom- 
bardy, Piedmont, Bayon, &c. I seldom found the high stature of the 
Gotho-German races; but in many places the physiognomy, the blue 
eyes, the light or SS hair of these races, and the fair complexion, 
is not rare even among people of the higher classes. 

In Denmark, by ‘the research of 1845, persons labouring under 
occasional fits of insanity, having been probably comprised in the 
number, no matter whether they were in the paroxysms or not, the 
proportions were very high; but it is curious to see how they go on 
increasing towards the north and the west. The average being 3°16 
idiots and lunatics in 1,000 inhabitants, there was found in Lanen- 
bourg 1°82, in Holstein 2°22, in Sleswick 2°93, in Jutland 3°32, in 
Loland Falster 2:25, in Bornholm 2°77, in Seeland and Méen 3°11, 
and in Funen 3°17 in 1,000. 

The population of Denmark is, for the greatest part, of Gotho- 
German origin ; but on the islands of the Baltic, in the south of Born- 
holm and of Seeland, there are to be found traces of the Vendic or 
Sclavonians, probably descendants of the colonists that were established 
here in the 12th century, and it is worth noticing that it 1s among 
this population we find the lowest proportions. 

But, pursuing our examination towards the north, we find that in 
Norway, according to the public records of 1845, the average number 
was 3°23 idiots and lunatics in 1,000 inhabitants; but there is a very 
great difference in the proportions of the south and the north of this 
country. 

In the south, the highest proportions are found in the Amt of 
Mandal, having 5°18 in L ,000, and from this, the southernmost of the 
Amts of Norwa ay, the proportions gradually go on decreasing towards 
the north. Thus we find, in the Amt of Nedeniias and Robygdelagen 
4°44, Budskernds 4°59, Christians 3:71, Romsdals 2°60, Nordlands 
2°47, and in the northernmost Amt, that of Finnmarken, we find the 
lowest proportions, 2°06. 

Perhaps some of our readers may think, that these statements 
may subvert the thesis we have taken upon ourselves to defend, 
namely, that the climate of the north and the west has a tendency to 
augment the proportions of insane persons; but in Norway itself, it is 
not difficult to find an explanation of this fact. The country of 
Norway is mountainous, perhaps more so than even Savoy; and the 
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Amt of Mandal is, if we are well informed, oné of the poorest of the 
Norwegian provinces. But chiefly it must be considered, that the 
Amts in which the proportions are decreasing under the average 
number are inhabited by a population quite different, not only from 
that of Norway, but even of Europe, viz., the Finns and Laplanders, 
who, only among the Hungarians and Turks, will find some traces of 
consanguinity. After all, it is not astonishing to find few cases of 
mental disease among a people of frugal and peaceable herdsmen. It 
must also be observed, that these same Finns and Laplanders, only 
during the summer, live on the northern and western declivities of the 
mountains: in the rude season of autumn and winter, they inhabit 
the southern declivities. 

The statistics of the United States of North America being not 
very clear, the statements are but little satisfactory. According to the 
Journal of Insanity of 1849 (vol. I.), the proportion of insane persons 
is 2 in 1,000. 

Tanner, who lived thirty years among the Indians of North-western 
America, relates cases of insanity occasionally occurring, and he states 
that the disease is caused by hunger, from which several times every 
winter these poor savages suffer. Captain Franklin observed the goitre 
and idiotism among the inhabitants of the fortress of Edmonton, in North- 
western America, but finding that only the females and the children, 
who constantly reside in the fortress, and make use of the water of the 
river Saskatchawan, are affected with these diseases, and that the men, 
who spend the greatest part of their time in hunting and travelling, 
making use of snow water, are free from attacks of the said diseases, he 
ascribes as well the goitre as the idiotism, to the water of the river. 

Amongst the Esquimaux population of Greenland, idiotism and 
most probably lunacy are found, but statistical facts are wanting. If, 
however, cases of these diseases are rarely met with, it is, perhaps, 
because the Greenlanders know how to get rid of troublesome persons, 
A government officer has related the following case. A native woman 
of Greenland having an idiot son, she patiently waited till the boy had 
reached his twelfth year, but, as she observed that his understanding did 
not make progress of development, she caused an excavation to be made 
in the earth, and putting the idiot at the bottom, she had the hole filled 
with earth, so that the boy was interred alive. Another officer has 
stated that the Greenlanders generally kill their lunatics, and even 
those who, during the course of a fever are, delirious. The Christian 
Greenlanders having delirious patients, and not venturing to kill a 
fellow-being, call in an Angekok (priest or sorcerer) from the heathen 
tribes, to make away with the sick person. Also, it rather frequently 
happens, that Greenlanders falling into melancholy and despair, leave 
their homes, and their families, and taking their way into the interior 
deserts of the mountains, never return. 

Resuming then what we have stated on the nationality, we find 
the disease everywhere, but in different degrees; and, as it seems, the 
greatest number of sick persons of this description is to be found 
among the peoples of the Gotho-German race, with proportions 
gradually increasing towards the north. 

It is the inhabitants of the Alps, of Germany, of Scotland, of Den- 
mark, of Norway, and of the United States of North America, whe 
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present the highest proportions, and the number goes on gradually 
increasing, towards the north, until the disease reaches in the high 
north, a “people less susceptible to its attacks, viz., the Finns and 
Laplanders. 

When the disease makes its aggressions in various degrees among 
a people of one and the same country, and of one and the same 
nationality, with no other difference between the inhabitants than 
this, that one part lives on the south, the other on the north side of a 
range of mountains, we are justified in seeking the cause of the dis- 
similar proportions ‘rather in the climate than in the nationality. But, 
if we find the invasion of the disease varying in degrees, in a country 
inhabited by two quite different nations, we are, [ think, right in 
searching for the cause of this diversity in the nationality, rather than 
in the climate, T hus, the climate and the nationality seem to dispute 
with each other the preference among the causes of the disease. 

It is unnecessary, perhaps, to observe, that if we attribute some 
influence in the producing of mental derangement to the climate, it is 
not in the heat or cold only that we seek for the cause of the greater 
or less proportions of insane persons, but we seek the said causes in 
the diversity of the vegetation, the different habits and manners of life 
of the inhabitants, in short, we seek for them in the different topogra- 
phical properties, of the two distinct sides of the terrestrial elevations, 
which, in their exterior, clearly enough show the different influence of 
the climate. 

5. Hducation.—It is well known, that he who has a true sense of 
his relations to God, to man, and to himself, who moreover modestly 
remembers his own frailty, and is not wanting in indulgence towards 
that of others, will go through life with a steadier pace : than he who 
finds himself in an opposite position. Still more, we know that educa- 
tion is one of the most efficacious remedies in lunacy, and even in the 
beginning of cretinism and idiotism. If this be true, imperfect educa- 
tion must be reckoned among the causes of the disease. 

In Denmark, the idiots and lunatics are most numerous in those 
provinces that are most distant from the centre of civilization, where 
the education is most neglected, or most imperfect, because of the 
sterility of the soil, the poverty of the inhabitants, perhaps, also, 
because of the poverty of those persons that have to watch over the 
education, and almost the same is to be found among the other people 
of Gotho-German race. Everywhere we find the greatest accumula- 
tion of persons of unsound mind, in those countries and in those pro- 
vinces that are most distant from the different centres of civiliza- 
tion, as, for instance, in Norway, the isles of Foeroe, the Alps of Italy, 
and where the schools are of new date, or rather scattered and little 
frequented. 

It is true civilization that saves, but the false one that ruins man. 

6. Circulation in the Population.—It is rare in Denmark, that the 
business and professions are transmitted in a long line in the same 
family ; after two or three generations they grow tired of the same 
sort of life, and at last they become enfeebled. When this happens, 
they are obliged to make way for immigrants from the Duchies or 
from foreign countries, who, being in possession of capital or talent, 
for the most part fix their abode in the great towns or fertile pro- 
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vinces. Those that have lost their situation are obliged to emigrate 
or spread themselves over the sterile provinces; and this is what 
happens the most frequently in Denmark, the emigration not being 
frequent enough there. In spreading themselves over the provinces 
of the north and west, they, in their turn, dislodge other individuals, 
who then go either among the inhabitants of the Duchies, or into 
foreign lands, to seek their future subsistence, by the help of their 
robust arms. 

Thus, there exist always two currents in the population, one of immi- 
grants, who come to the great centres of population to turn to account 
their spirit, their knowledge, their manners, and their civilization ; the 
other composed of such as have at their command only their physical 
strength and their youthful inexperience. One of the currents flows 
from the south to the north, and from the east to the west, fulfilling 
in the body of the state the arterial functions, and the other from the 
north to the south and from the west to the east, fulfilling the veinous 
functions. After some generations, the individuals who constituted 
the arterial current becoming enfeebled, give way, and spread them- 
selves into the veinous current, as their predecessors before them, 
whilst those composing the venous current, ameliorated by hardships 
and labour. in short arterialized anew, go to increase the arterial 
current in Denmark, or in another country. These two currents are 
easily to be shown in Denmark, for some centuries, as we have done 
in our treatise on this subject,* and undoubtedly the same thing is to 
be observed in other countries. 

If, then, the patients are accumulated in a greater number in the 
sterile or less fertile provinces, it is certainly because a great number 
of their inhabitants are displaced individuals, half overcome, and who 
are then duubtless much more apt to fall under the influence of the 
disease. 

7. Poverty.—lIf riches will not shelter men from sickness, poverty, 
whatever be its form, exposes them more directly to its attacks; When 
the physical and moral strength is enfeebled, then comes poverty, and 
with it, too often the disease. In the fertile provinces much labour 
is necessary for gaining a livelihood, but that labour is not without a 
certain recompense; but in the sterile provinces a much greater 
amount of labour is required, and it is but too often badly requited, 
or even fruitless. Labour, well recompensed, strengthens both the 
body and the mind; whereas a fruitless toil exhausts these two elements 

of human life. 

In the provinces of the west of Denmark, the inhabitants, whose 
minds are but little developed, struggling against an: atid ‘soil and 
inclement climate, are overloaded with toil and care; and naturally 
their physical and mental powers are more rapidly exhausted, And 
it is just in these provinces that we find the greatest poverty, and the 
greatest number of patients. It is not possible always to judge of the 
actual state of the provinces in this respect after the official reports of 


* J. R. Hiibertz om Pevegelsen iden danske Befolkning, (on the Movement of 
the Danish Population,) Copenhagen, 1840. Translated in Falk’s Archiv. vol. i., 
Hamburg, 1844, under the title Uber die Bewegung in der danischen Bevolkerung, 
(on the Movement of the Danish Population). 
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the assistance given to them, because the public benevolence is ex- 
tended in proportion to the wealth of the country. Private benevo- 
lence, on the contrary, restrains its resources in the rich provinces, and 
augments them in the poor ones, where there are even to be found 
parishes without any established public assistance, on account of the 
general indigence of the inhabitants. 

However, the public tables are not without interest; and they 
show, to a certain degree, that poverty and mental diseases go often- 
times hand in hand. If the Loland Falster (Amt of Maribo), one of 
the most fertile and richest provinces, has many relieved persons, it is 
probably because the public charity is exercised there on a larger basis 
than elsewhere. 


The Number of Persons Relieved in 1,000 Inhabitants during the Years 
1837, 1845, and 1850. 

















Amts, &c. 1850.* 

Town of Copenhagen ............. eee 20 
Amt and Town of Copenhagen........ 

i Frederiksborg .... 

‘g, Holbek ica... 23 to 24 

sis ALG) Met. came 
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i Barnholin _........ 18 

ee Maribo cists: ao 

¥3 Odense. 4..4.5 

r Svendborg ........ fA 
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s Dhisted. gsi.dcses- 32 
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3 Randerstn.cs: 22 

sy marhus, cise. 17 

Pr Skanderborg .... 15 

a VGH 5 gestep ns. hcstyles 16 

7 Ringkjobing 27 

Fe RIOG. reap eee ant 22 

Denmark—Average ...........00. 23 





* We have calculated ourselves the first two columns, the last is copied from a 
public work. 





8. The Sexual Relations. —Love always figuring among the causes 
_ of insanity, it will easily be thought necessary not to pass the inter- 
course between the two sexes in silence. 

That marriage has not been destined to all adult persons, Provi- 
dence itself has indicated, through the inequality of the distribution 
of the sexes, and the still greater mequality of the distribution of 
food, the necessary foundation of domestic economy. It also should 
be borne in mind, that science, the arts, and other business, sometimes 
will exact the whole of the bodily and mental power of the man; 
domestic duties all the care of the woman, without leaving them 
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the leisure, or giving them the means that would enable them to think 
of marriage. 

The distribution of the sexes seems to be regulated after that of the 
food. From the provinces with an unfertile soil, where the capital is 
small, and labour ill-paid, young men, sensible of their strength, will 
go into the more fertile provinces to seek a better remuneration for 
their labour. Women, certainly, will follow the same course; but 
not having the same facility of travelling, and afterwards of finding 
work, a great part will be obliged to stay in their native parishes. 
This is, if we are right, the cause of the predominance of the females 
in the poorer provinces; as, for instance, at Bornholm, in Jutland, 
&c., of the males in fertile ones. In the amts, the difference of the 
sexes, in 1845, reached to 4 in 100; but in the herreds, or lesser 
districts, and in the parishes, the difference attained even 15 and 20 
in 100. 

The individuals of the two sexes, not finding themselves in equal 
number, marriages of course must vary. At Bornholm, in the isles of 
Foeroe, and in Jutland, there were found 320 or 330 married women 
in 1,000 females; but in Seeland, the number reached 342 in 1,000 
females. In Iceland 277, and in Norway 273, in the towns, and 813 
women in the country, in 1,000 females, were married. 

From these statements, it would seem to result, that frequent 
marriages, and frequent cases of mental disease, are found in inverse 
proportions. Jt must be owned, however, that, at Funen, only 317 
women, and in the duchy of Lanenberg even but 310, in 1,000 females 
were married without a notable increase in the proportions of the insane. 
In the last named provinces, a free intercourse between the sexes 
replaces marriage; but, as connexions of this sort are devoid of the 
harmony and tranquillity of marriage, they are not able to exercise the 
same salutary effects on the mind. It, perhaps, therefore, would seem 
strange to find the disease so little influenced by the less frequency of 
marriage ; yet we must recollect, that the sexual relations are only to 
be reckoned among the causes of the disease, to an extent not as yet 
actually defined ; and, that what is wanting may be supplied through 
means that are yet to be found out. 

It is generally admitted, that the widowed state is one of the 
causes of insanity, but opinions vary as to its influence on the two 
sexes. The Table III has been made chiefly with a view of finding 
out the exact proportion on this subject. In some améts, the widowers 
suffered more from the desease than the widows; in others the propor- 
tions were found in the contrary sense; but, on the whole, in Den- 
mark, the proportions for both sexes were nearly the same, with a 
slight increase on the female side. We adduce the proportions of 
married, unmarried, and widowed lunatics in two of the most distant 
amts, viz., Copenhagen and Ribe, and afterwards in Denmark and 
the Duchies, and for further comparison we add the proportions for 
1845. 

Happy marriages certainly preserve from many evils; but disastrous 
unions, to all the other torments, add the disease of insanity. <A 
little table at the end of this chapter will show the number of cases in 
which the disease was attributed to unhappy unions ; and another will 
contain the number of persons of unsound mind divorced. 


[Sept. 


Lunatics Married, Unmarried, and Widowed, in 1,000 Inhabitants, re- 
spectively, in the Amts of Copenhagen and of Ribe, as well as in Denmark 
and the Duchies, &c. 
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1845. 1847. 
Amts, &c. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 

Amt of Copenhagen— 

: Marfied #1 /7.....5...: 1°64 1°60 1°29 1°42 
Unmarried............ 2:30 3°20 2°15 3°02 
Widowed ........... 1°57 3°00 4°80 3°26 

Amt of Ribe (Jutland)— 
Martied ........ame..>- 0:91. 121 0°69 1°97 
‘Unmarrieg...°%".... 1°67 1°24 1°63 1°74 
Widowed. ............ 5°62 3°65 1°83 3°56 
Denmark— 
Married ..2:5.cu.xepat 0°69 0°99 0°59 0°82 
Unmarried............ 1°41 1°50 £35 1°41 
Widowed. ............ Pas | 3°20 3°00 3°02 
The Duchies— 
Married ................ 0°85 1:07 
Unmarried............ 1:46 V3. 
Widowed ............ 2°15 3°07 











The Cases of the Disease attributed to unhappy Marriages. 
































Males. Females. Total. 
In Seeland, Loland-Falster 5 14 19 ? 
s | ATU CCT AL Be 1 3 4 
N DUGLARG apc von cacse ance 3 17 20 
TPOLRIS To osteet cee 9 34 43 
Divorced. 

Males. Females. Total. 
Tiny Seeland), S05 ..0:.53.c5.s.ecae. sae 9 13 ao 
SEALING ierasc nc bck cnet e sais ee weve ene + 1 2 3 
USI eo gccnsnshucvennesd-sraspanacs vf 8 15 
"ROGAIS 2. idecevodhee: 17 23 40 


9. Abuse of Spirituous Liquors.—The abuse of strong liquors has 
always been looked upon as a frequent cause of insanity, but it is very 
difficult to verify the existence of this cause by general researches. It 
is very easy to know the quantities of spirits that have paid the duty 
in a town or in a district ; but certain quantities being required for 
industrial use, and clandestine importation or fabrication being not 
altogether unfrequent, it is not easy to state how much has been 
consumed. On the whole, we shall find grounds to bear us out 
in the assertion, that as long as the evils of the war, 1807— 
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1814, oppressed the population of Denmark, they ‘generally made 
pretty free with the use of spirituous liquors, and even abuse of the 
same was not seldom to be met with; but time having mitigated their 
sufferings, and rich harvests and a flourishing commerce having en- 
riched the country, an almost universal sobriety succeeded. 

The quantity of brandy that had paid the duty in 1845, will be 
found in the follewing table :— 





























Keni Litres per Amis. Litres per 
Person. Person. 
Amt of Copenhagen ....... 22°62 Amt of Aalborg ....... .... 20°34 
»)  Frederiksborg........ 17:57 wise  VIDOTE eal se. 9°13 
thohe TROUDOR <7 5.05.0 scheosss 13°61 ie Randers™ Pra “- 21°56 
Sgr NOUNUL Oat eee ee 18°43 Serr AMS’ tees: 23°86 
aa W REOEIG:. corte eth 16°76 », Skanderborg .... 19°64 
a) UNE ete eas. fe 5c: 19°23 ag Welle» crinccnriaak 14°77 
55 Odense lSisccicss.. 18°87 », Ringkjobing .... 077 
BS TOMEHCIORS 0,000: 13°86 55 EDO” wesc Oro 3°38 
eee AER JOMERIIG © Se casein hovcn. 10°10 ———— 
See Wea MESURE: Sedo ycce toes 72°26 Whole of Denmark ........ 16°51 





According to the preceding table, the quantity of brandy for which 
the duty had been paid, and which, probably, had been to a great ex- 
tent consumed in Jutland, was the same as that of the islands; and if 
in some amts the quantity was less, it most certainly was because of 
the control being more difficult, and being exercised in a less vigorous 
manner in these amts than in others. Jutland had also other means of 
procuring the brandy necessary for its consumption. 

The fabrication of brandy has been subject to duty in Denmark for 
a period of about 200 years; but at Bornholm and in the Duchies it was 
under no control. But the peasants of Jutland having been taught 
the art of distillation some time before the duty was imposed, a great 
part of them continued the fabrication in a clandestine way. Thus, a 
great number of stills were found in the province, and they occa- 
sionally were made use of or concealed. The government at times 
connived at these doings, but now and then it fell upon one or other 
with heavy fines. At length, in 1848, it was resolved to put an end 
to these unlawful proceedings ; and a general pardon was proclaimed 
on condition that all the clandestine stills were surrendered to an 
officer appointed for the purpose, and who was to pay the value in 
ready money. Of the number of stills in this way surrendered, 
amounting to some hundreds or thousands, a repartition on the amts 
is made in the following table :— 
































Stills Stills 

Amts. surrendered on Amts. surrendered on 

1,000 Families. 1,000 Families. 
Amt of Hjérring........5....... 87°36 Amt of Skanderborg .... 108-10 
i MUSEO isi, deals foi: 96°85 PON CCR Se hoxy ee 12°51 
yy. (RAEROOUE, Pi aesae) 126°76 pe Se we 129°43 
oa TMD OR RS acca ccsbexerees: 47°73 yi. ROL: Tate ae eet ow 132°29 

Sy) UT ERBURCOES” feta testees se 78°58 pa 

Noe b PRABIESOS J soseesrese: 6°18 Whole of Denmark........ 84°26 
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The brandy fabricated by the said stills was generally of a very 
bad quality, and for this reason seldom an object of commerce ; so that 
the greatest part was consumed in the houses or the parishes where it 
was made. | 

The use of spirituous liquors must thus have been rather great ; 
and it is probable that it has not been without influence on the propa- 
gation of the disease, We have yet to learn if the suppression of the 
furtive distillation will improve the health of the province. 

10. The following table contains what has been reported on the 
special causes. 




































° r ortion 
Causes of the Disease. Women. Total. Uw. 
Eificetsiot age 4: .... mecwsteoacmentmdisehsscvesens tec 1 3) 6 6°58 
Eixcessjoe ls Wenr <.c.u.t.0. scene alee, .caiesi: I 2 3 o20 
Phenedittarey! 635, aptid teria captor tees oose scx: 73 62 135 148°03 
COMMBSIOWS 0.0505 scan canctione <n bgebetestee: Senreane 10 6 16 17°54 
Abuse of spirituous liquors ..............000 62 15 77 84°43 
Abuse of spirituous liquors in the parents 3 7 10 10°96 
Debauchery during youth... 9 6 15 16°45 
Pipite psy errr ee rn ree 16 32 48 52°63 
Chronic, maladies-s.2..5..; .xecddeaaneyaperseed... 31 43 74 81°14 
ENOL Shes Were ry ROR MR Rr aU oy, a RE 18 17 35 38°38 
Inflammation of the brain .......0.........4 7 8 15 16°45 
WSGUALION coca cna eee en eee 3 3 6 6°58 
PPORSOR ES este lea leeks PRR ot Meta Goes eat AR: 2 2 2°12 
MEE OUCHEMENE 5 loc cicwagiodess obo guteeenste. Mone 38 38 41°67 
Irregularity of menstruation ................ by. 14 14 15°35 
CVRANISEAS ce osact actoasncecbeepega aes eptetacernndeat ens 12 12 13°16 
AS17001 ane eR ae er oon BES Dr RR 1 ee i 1:10 
IVIICES Ol CCUCAEION 2c cuscas-suinceatererecontarcces: 9 12 7 23°02 
UG sb arteries Mehler aah et Phere tence A 5 25 30 32°89 
Affections of the mind, more often de- 
pressing (once the excess of joy in ; 5] 58 109 119°52 
PROTEIN). va consip. cy vest cde Cua ig hha ate see eg 
f DULGIC eRe TA ie aeeepeintia tne atta Tecra rs See 35 102 137 150°22 
B.S CIO) Gas a a Renee arr « MBs Sepa 2 13 15 16°45 
PANS cer ach inner ctaecoeatts iis Sa ee 2 2 es 4°39 
Anxiety for a livelihood .............ceeeee. 22 26 48 52°63 
Misunderstood religion ii... iii. sss. pa0ees 24 12 36 39°47 
Frustration of the right of primogeniture +. 1 5 5°48 
RC Cetra eee ret 401 511 912 1000°00 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Second Ordinary Meeting. Twentieth Session. 
Monday, the 20th day of December, 1852. 
The Right Hon. Lord Overstone, President, in the Chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :— 


Christian Alhusen, Esq. Alexander Colvin, Esq. 
Edward Bascome, M.D. G. G. Kirby, Esq. 
William Bridges, Esq. ~ Horace Mann, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 
‘On the Relation of the Price of Wheat. to the Revenue.” Com- 
municated by Dr. Guy. 


Third Ordinary Meeting. 
Monday, the 17th day of January, 1853. 
The Right Hon. Lord Overstone, President, in the Chair. 


The following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :— 
Jeremiah Lodge, Esq., B.A. | G. G. Macpherson, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 


“On the Income Tax.” By William Farr, Esq., M.D., F.S.S. 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting. 
Monday, the 2\st day of February, 1853. 
The Right Hon. Lord Overstone, President, in the Chair. 
Sir James Emerson Tennent was elected a Fellow of the Society. 
The following Paper was read :— 


“On Mental Diseases in Denmark.” By Dr. Hibertz, of Copen- 
hagen. 


The discussion on Dr. Farr’s Paper was renewed. 


; THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, ann DISTRICTS or ENGLAND. 


The Marriages for the Quarter ended December, 1852, and the Births and 
Deaths for the Quarter ended March, 1853, 


AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


This return comprises the births and deaths registered by 2,190 registrars in all the 
districts of England during the Winter quarter ended March 31st, 1853; and 
the marriages in more than 12,000 churches or chapels, about 3,373 registered 
places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 624 superintendent 
registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended December 31st, 1852. 

The return of marriages is not complete; but the defects are inconsiderable, and 
approximative numbers have been supplied from the records of previous years. 

The marriages in the last quarter, and in the whole of the year 1852, have greatly 
exceeded in number those of any previous return. But the mortality at the close of 
the year 1852, as well as in the winter of the present year, has, notwithstanding the 
activity of trade, been unusually high, through the inclemency of the season, the 
prevalence of epidemics, and perhaps the partial destruction of the potato crop. 


2? 
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Marriages, Births, and Deaths, returned in the Years 1841-58 and in the Quarters 
of those Years. 





YEARS......{ 1841 | 1842 | 1843 


1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850*} 1851 Laas 1853 










































Marriages ...... 1224.96]1188251123818113224.911 43743] 145664|135845|138230)141883115278811537401158439 
IBINGHS Oye cceccino. 512158151773915 27325 154076315435 21157262515399651563059157 8159159342216 1625 1)624171 
Deaths ......... 34.3884.7134.95 191346445 135693313493 66139031514233041399833]440839|368986 1395933}407938 

a | 

MARRIAGES. 
Quarters ended] — 
the last day of l 
Marek x.caece.ces 244.47, 25869) 25285) 26387) 2955k Si417| 27480) 28398} 28429) 80567} 32619} 32933 
SUTC | eeeee Saeee + 82551} 80048} 31113} 34268) 35300] 37211) 35197) 34721] 35844) 39204] 384981 40007] ... 
September ...... 99397 27288| 28847] 31675] 35003 35070} 32439) -32995| 33874) 37636] 37155} 38291] ... 
December ...... 3610]| 35629) 38573} 39919} 438889 42066 40729) 42116} 48736} 453831} 454687 47208) ... 
BigtTHs. 

MiarCht conc o. 183720/135615|136837|143578] 143080 145108 146453 139736|153772} haassilis73zal 161776161598 
a TINVe) “gaber caesar 12988411340961131279] 136941) 136853) 149450) 139072/149760/153693] 155865; )159138}159136| ... 








September ...... 123868/123296]128161|130078/132369|1387 18/ 127173) 140359 


135223}146911 
December ...... 124686]124732)]131048 130166181219 Cie an 133204 


135471}146095 


150584/153193) 
149155}152066) ... 














DEATHS. 
March../.... seeee| 99069} 96314] 94926}101024)104664| 89484]119672/1200321105870 984181105446 106682)118243 
UNC  eeeenesccks 86134] 86538) 87234} 85337) 89149} 90231}106718! 997271102153} 92875! 996391100813 
September ...... 75440) 82339: 76792] 79708] 74872|101663} 93435) 876381135227; 85846] 91600/100497 
December ...... 83204. 81528) 87493} 90864) 80681)1089371103479| 92486} 97589) 91847) 99248} 99946 


* The numbers up to 1850 have appeared in the Annual Reports. 





Marriaces.—94,416 persons were married in the last quarter of the year 1852, 
the three months after harvest, the Christmas quarter, in which, according to the 
customs of England, the greatest number of weddings are celebrated. This number, 
however, exceeds the numbers in the corresponding quarter of any previous year ; 
and if the whole year is taken, it shows a proportional excess. There were 158,439 
marriages in the year 1852, 153,740 in 1851, and, only ten years ago, 118,825 in 
the year 1842. The marriages in the five years 1838-42 were 605,219, in the five 
years 1848-52 they were 745,030. The marriages in England from 1843 to 1852 
were at such a rate that 1 in 60 people married annually; the proportion in 1852 
was 1] in 57; while in the last quarter of the year 1852 it was 1 in 48. The increase 
is greatest in London, where 7,101 marriages took place in the last quarter of 1852. 
The increase in the mener Fe teow is less Sariess Sine ; and in the South Midland, as 
well as the Eastern Counties, the rate of marriages was below the average. 

Brrtus.—I161,598 births were registered in the quarter ended March 31st, 
1853. “The number is slightly less than the number registered in the corresponding 
quarter of the year 1852, but in excess of the number registered in the winters of 
any previous years. The greatest number of births is registered generally in the 
spring, but in 1852 it happened exceptionally that the births in the winter exceeded 
the births in the spring quarter. The annual proportion of births since 1843 has 
been 1 in 30; in the winter quarter the average rate is 1 in 29; in the winter 
quarter of the present year it has been 1 in 28. 

InNcREASE OF PopuLaTion.—As the births registered in the winter quarter were 
161,598, and the deaths 118,241, the natural increase of which we have an account 
is 43,357 7. The natural increase of population, owing to the high rate of mortality, 
is less than usual, and less by 12,000 than it was in the winter quarter of 1852. 
The tide of emigration still rolls on, and in the winter 57,729 persons left the ports 
of the United Kingdom at which there are Government Emigration Agents.* 
43,493 emigrants sailed from Liverpool, 7,249 from London, and 2,129 from 


* Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured ef the Emigration 
Commissioners. 
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Plymouth ; but it must be borne in mind that a large number of the emigrants from 
Liverpool are Irish, who resort to that port for the convenience of embarkation. 

Pricr or Foop.—The price of provisions has still further advanced; wheat, 
which in the winter quarter of 1852 was 40s. 10d., is in the present season 45s. 7d. ; 
beef, by the carcase, at Leadenhall and Newgate markets, has risen from 42d. to 43d. 
a pound; mutton, from 4d. to 53d. a pound; and potatoes (York Regents), which 
were 70s. in the winter of 1852, are 127s. 6d. a ton in the winter of 1853, a price 
which, it is to be feared, places this esculent beyond the reach of many poor families. 
It may be here stated, that the potato cannot be replaced by bread, beans, or pease 
alone, and that in its absence an extra allowance of fruit, green vegetables, or herbs, 
is required. Scurvy, in consequence of the neglect of this precaution, prevailed 
extensively in the spring of the year 1847, after the first great destruction of the 
potato crop. 


The Average Prices of Consols, of Wheat, Meat, and Potatoes, also the Average 
Quantity of Wheat sold and imported Weekly, in each of the seven Quarters ended 
March 31st, 1853. 





Wheat sold in} Wheat and 
the 290 Cities} Wheat Flour 


Average Prices 
jand Towns in| entered for 


of Meat per lb. at 


Average | England and | Home Con- | Leadenhall POR 
a °| _ Price of md Was Sacha of and NEW te Mode (York cee 
eae of be making | Chief Ports of (by the Carcase). Va nee de 
en: Gadgols Soon Returns. | Great Britain. Market, 
and Wales. Southwark. 
Average Number of Quarters Beef. Mutton. 
weekly. 
1851 
Sept. 30.} 964 | 40s. 7d. 74,714 91,040 3d.—5d. | 3%d.—53d.| 90s.—110s. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 43d.| Mean 100s. 
Dec. 31. | 973, | 36s. 7d. 109,506 47,986 3d.—id. | 3$d.—53d.| 65s.—75s. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 43d.} Mean 70s. 
1852 
Mar. 31.| 97} | 40s. 10d. 95,532 27,940 3id.—5d. | 33d.—54d.| 60s.—80s. 
Mean 43d. | Mean 43d. | Mean 70s. 
June 30.| 998 | 40s. 10d. 87,949 54,675 |31d.—4$d. 33d.—5}d.| 85s.—110s. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 43d. | Mean 97s. 6d. 
Sept. 30. 100 41s. 2d. 78,712 67,912 | 34d.—5d. | 4d.—6d. | 80s.—100s. 
Mean 43d. | Mean 5d. Mean 90s. 
Dec. 31. | 1008 | 40s. 5d.) 111,224 72,870 | 3d.—5d. 41d.—61d.| 90s.—120s. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 5}d.| Mean 105s. 
1853 
Mar. 3h 99. tose 7d: 95,115 63,530 | 33d.—5id. | 4¢d.—6$d.| 110s.—145s. 
Mean 43d. | Mean 53d. | Mean 127s.6d. 








Note.—The total number of quarters of wheat sold in England and Wales for the 13 weeks 
ended September 30th, 1851, was 971,276; for the 13 weeks ended December 31st, 1,423,582; 
for the 13 weeks ended March 31st, 1852, 1,241,921; for the 13 weeks ended June 30th, 
1,143,339; for the 13 weeks ended September 30th, 1,023,251; for the 13 weeks ended 


December 31st, 1,445,906; for the 13 weeks ended March 3lst, 1853, 1,236,493. 


The total 


number of quarters entered for Home Consumption was, respectively, 1,183,523; 671,803; 
358,024; 710,780; 882,850; 947,310; and 825,886; the second total, however, embraces 


the returns of 14 weeks. 





STATE oF THE PuBLIc HEALTH.—118,241 deaths have been registered in the 


first three months of the present year, a number exceeding by 11,559 the deaths in 
the winter quarter of 1852, and by still more the deaths in any previous winter, 
except the winters of 1847 and 1848, when influenza and cholera prevailed. The 
annual mortality in England has, within the last ten years, been at the rate of 2°252 
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per cent.; on an average of the ten winter quarters, the rate has been 2°467 per 
cent. ; in the winter of the present year, 2°620 per cent. The annual rate of mor- 
tality was raised in both the town and the country; in 117 districts, comprising the 
chief towns, from 2°759 to 2°888 per cent.; in 507 country and small town districts, 
from 2°246 to 2°397 per cent. The ratio is increased by the season more in the 
country than it is in the towns, which, however, still maintained their fatal pre-emi- 
nence, destroying by their dirt and imperfect sanatory arrangements, out of the same 
population, 5 lives to every 4 who die in the open country. 

Small-pox, scarlatina, typhus, influenza, or bronchitis, have prevailed in many 
places, and are the proximate causes of the excessive mortality. 

The excess of mortality has been general, but it has been greatest in the South- 
Western Division (V.), in the Division (VI.) on the Severn, in Wales, and in 
Lancashire; on the whole, the western side of the island appears to have sustained 
the heaviest losses. 

London has latterly been unusually unhealthy, but the excess of deaths is chiefly — 
referable to the depression of the temperature in February and March; and in the 
13 weeks the deaths, allowing for increase of population, have not exceeded the 
numbers in the winter quarters of 1849 and 1851. Of the zymotic class of diseases, 
searlatina (574), hooping-cough (702), and typhus (662), were the most fatal. 
Consumption has been unusually fatal, and the deaths were 1872 to 1630 in the 
winter quarters of 1849. Bronchitis was fatal to a greater number of persons (1880) 
than consumption, or to 600 more than died of that disease in the winter quarter of 
1849—1850. Carbuncle has been unusually fatal; the deaths in the last five winter 
quarters have been 1, 2, 3, 17, 20, There is no decline in the deaths from delirium 
tremens, or intemperance, or poison. The deaths by fractures and contusions 
exhibited a remarkable increase; they have been in the five last winter quarters, 
114, 139, 163, 161, and 181. 


Deaths in the Winter Quarters. 





Total 
1843-52 


1853 


1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850) 1851 | 1852 


1843 

















pe ahaa the 743748} 46186] 49996)48850| 56105) 57710) 51017/46066| 52333] 52408) 499369] 57092 
chief towns ...... 


In 507. ae 
comprising chiefly ie 54888] 54668145634! 63567! 62322] 55052/59543/ 53113] 642741 547237| 61149 


In 117 oe 


small towns and 
eountry parishes ! 














Potal. Ssewiexs 94926) 101024) 104664/89484/119672 120032| 106069 98607 105446] 106682) 1046606)118241 



































Population, Deaths, and Mortality per cent. in the Winter Quarters, 








1843-53. 
Population I : Annual Annual 
as abmaie ceils Deaths Rate of Rate of 
in 10 Mortality | Mortality 
Winter of 10 in the 
June 6-7th, March 38st, Quarters, Winter Winter 
1841. 1851. 1843-52. | Quarters, | Quarter 


1843-52. 1853. 


} 
—_—- |) 
| 








In 117 Districts, com- | 
prising the chief 6,612,958 7,795,882 | 499,369 | 2°759 2°888 
MAILS: ese cticans paesonne | 

In 507 Districts, com-: 
prising chiefly small | 
towns and country | 
Parishes’ ee AAT 





9,301,190 | 10,126,886 | 547,237} 2-246 | 2°397 








a eee | Re eS 


All England ........ 15,914,148 | 47,922,768 1,046,606) 2°467 2°620 


armcraarrna rer rccaec re nreeerreeece eres secre I i SS TS SS AS 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Deaths in London from ali Causes, Registered in the March 
Quarters of the Four Years, 1850-58, 


CAUSES OF DEATA. 




















Quarters ended March, 





CAUSES OF DEATH. 
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Quarters ended March, 




















1850. | 1851. | 1862. | 1853. 1850. | 1851. | 1852.) 1853. 
VT CO AUSIES psctsinis o s.sicisieltis8' ss 13,219 115,410 }14,481 |15,864 || Tlf. Scrofula............ 72 ey |) G3 96 
SPECIFIEDCAUSES ........ 13,136 | 15,823 [14,399 | 15,718 vee Mesenterica.. 158 | 175) 198) 185 
Phthisis or Con- 1 1.626 1,792 ] a1) 1,872 
I. Zymotic Diseases.... 2,126 | 2,999] 2,702 | 2,861 |] sumption...... Gon i u x 
: E Hydrocephalus .. 870 | 418 | 448 | 43% 
SPORADIC Diseases. IV. Céphalitis.......... 135 | 138] 160] 140 
II. Dropsy,Cancer, and Apoplexy .......... 376 | 314) 206 | 360 
other Diseases of 606 | 631 | 605 | 640 Paralysis .......... 366 | 280 | 3816 | 326 
uncertain or va- j Delirium Tremens.. 21 30 29 42 
Trabte Seater wes CHOPS Hees he 7 2 3 2 
111. Tubercular Diseases. . | 2226 | 2,472 | 2,088 | 2,686 TUBING 96.5 os wrosi aco 75 82 82 | 110 
TY .Diseases of theBrain, ; : : MCEAINUISS earnest eek 4 # 6 2 
Spinal Marrow, | 1,638 | 1,684 | 1,625 | 1,805 brisatity iis... e 19 }.o. 82.) 28uhocs 
Nerves,and Senses Convulsions........ ee te i oy 
V. DiseasesoftheHeart 5 Paz : Disease of Brain, &c. oe 7 54 76 
re ee bl a Pareles... 32 47 | 33) 3B 
VI. Diseases of the ANTOURISTA cc ness 24 20 1y 23 
Lungsand of the i 2,802 13.522 |2,840 3,585 Disease of Heart....| 488 698 603 | 892 
other Organs a R 3 y VI, Laryngitis.......... 54 73 67 79 
Respiration espa siefotehavaiese fo ier | me Li 
VII. Diseases of the Sto- CHRIS WioSE. como Gr onl 7 é 4 
mach, Liver, and l 763 | 815 | Sig | 821 Pneumonia sje 1,011 | 1,244 | 908 | 1,088 
other Organs of Asthimianescccseees tors 300 353 266 | 307 
Digestion ...... Disease of Lungs, &c| 112] 189] 138 | 137 
VIII. Diseasesofthe Kid-{} 165 | 196] 194| 188 || VII. Teething............ 139 | 194 | 173 | 178 
MONS; CoCers cea03 \ , Quinsey............ 17 18 & 23 
IX. Childbirth, Diseases( {| 122] 106] 112 118 Gastritis..........4- 28 18 19 17 
ofthe Uterus, &c. J Enteritis ........-.] 88 7 83 79 
X. Rheumatism,  Dis- eo Pevitonitis.. <5. 0%. 57 54 65 40 
eases ofthe Bones, 101 109 10 | $22 ASCILES .....-.5006% 30 33 32 33 
Joints, Seg ax: see U lceration of In- l 93 27 34 34 
X1. DiseasesoftheSkin, } 24 29 40 | 42 testines, &c. .. J yf ; 
Cellular Tissue,&c f ‘ ‘ Hernia. pe ean 37 40 46 4° 
X11. Malformations...... 43 42 50 53 TTS U Sai coterelerscaretorsis sveraks 30 3!) 27 39 
XIII. Premature Birth &U} 3290} 890] 39] 405 Intussusception . 13 y 10 14 
Debility ........ Sele oe e | ane Stricture ofthe In- } 14 9 10 7 
DGRY PAtrophy o426.8 65 5c: 277 | 28 300 | 36 _testinalCanal.. f| 7” : ;. 
VASO 3 cae caters tte ers 690 | 6s6 | 676 | 721 Dis. of Stomach, &c.| 7 64 84 7 
MOVs SUUdEN*® caemcee sca: 234} 213] 127 | 126 Deeaes of Pancreas e “4 a i: 
j *rivation i. CP AWMVIS) -Pelererele-< ayers 00 y 
Bee "Gold, and tncem:| 455 | 873 | 565 | S76 Jaundice «cssecue 30 At) 42 40 
perance virial Disease of Liver....| 134] 181 | los | 147 
Disease of Spleen .. 3 2 4 2 
VEIT INephiritis hoes. 6 9 7 {1 
: Nephria (or Bright’s 
Spa SiAdlPom.c.20- oo ya | 275 | 389) 62 Dicks) coer elon Ae ee 
NIGERNES aoe nae enone 303 | 363] 151 184 [sehivitiiaeere. actasesie 2 5 3 2 
SCAT ati Arce, seseloisi oe 199 | 206} 366 | 574 Diabetes atee -s 10 ) 13 a 
Hooping Cough ....} 442] 731} 539 | 702 SCOMet ems ee acts 12 4 5 11 
Croup ....--- eee eeee 79 | 109 97 93 Cy StiGlSasmresnionaniact 7 12 14 5 
RWS hs S.0 eS eR 25 34 34 26 Stricture of Urethra 13 12 13 13 
Ditaneliaeay t.issto'e or02 207 | 2238} 225 | 221 Dis. of Kidneys, &c.} Sl 65 33 8] 
Diy SOMECUY (5 cic, e.cpsreie2 43 30 28 23 [EXS Raramieniasscse s.r 4 3 3 2 
WiOleR arse cee cis es 8 Zi 13 7 Ovarian Dropsy ....{ 16 8 12 10 
Influenza .......... 38 | 2009) 40) 41 Childbirth,seeMetria| 66 651 "62 68 
Purpura and Scurvy 8 PO es Dis.of Uterus, &c...| 386] 380] 35] 38 
Mone entr Sore TT : 3 7 3 DS Amtlnrntismerreeeis er 3 3 8 5 
Remittent Fever....| 20 32 26 | 23 Rheumatism ...... 60 60 60 69 
Infantile Fever 1] 13 Nf eel) DiseaseofJoints,&c.| 88 46 42 43 
AVIDINUS sie cents reree es 404 5218 527 | 662 Mig (Canburicle .. ss <2 23% 2 3 17 20 
Metria, or Puer- } Phileemonincs «60.0. 7 5 9 10 
peral Fever, see > 60 47 62 44 Disease of Skin, &c. 19 14 14 24 
Childbirth...... j XVII. Intemperance.-.... bat 28 en Egrl" Ge 
Rheumatic Fever, | 91 19 18 18 FViVAtION, see cere yes 8 13 j2 10 
see Rheumatism § Want of Breast 
Erysipelas.......... 119 81 | 120 86 Milk, see Priva} 40 56 | 64 56 
CAVRILIU Sa ogc on peoon 32 32 36 42 tion & Atrophy 
Noma or Canker, | 8 4 l 5 INegllecta steers 2 ! at 2 
see Mortification } Cold, see Privation.. 1 4 4 5 
Hydrophobia ...... } Bo Se oe Poison Berar acisaliersiste 20) 29 23 24 
Il. Hamorrhage ...... 55 45 63 46 Burns and Scalds 106 | 100 83 98 
DTODSY! -Sellstere op iatcters 214 | 231 | 220) 286 Hanging, &c....... 45 71 76 72 
IAD SC ESES Sars civexere: roles 30 24 H a2 DKON AMIN cooensoooK 48 7 iis 63 
Wilcete av seas. Me sorts 12 2\ 12 Fracturesand Con- } ‘ : 
[RUM aa cocdueoe ‘ i 3 6 HUSIONS gopbocuc 139 | 168; 161) 18) 
Mortification ...... og 56 44 46 Wounds....... ekeres 19 34 35 25 
GCanGer os. eae att 213 | 286) 2381 | 243 Other Violence ... 9 9 a l¢ 
Gout 9.6.58: 4. as: 20 1) 15 15 Causes not specified 83 37 82 | 146 





* Underthe head of “ sudden deaths,” are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause 


has not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terins, such as 
found dead,’ natural causes,’”” &e. &c. 
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REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 5th July, 1852 and 1853; showing the Increase 
or Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 190. ‘4 


[Compiled from the “ London Gazette.” ] 





Years ended 5th July. 
Sources of Revenue. 

















1852. (1853. Inerease. Decrease. 
=, oe Ee £ 
CSCO MG scan crstetrcsaonscess aa AN 19,011,774 | 18,954,362 a 57,412 
, SC aaa ie nt ies he 13,226,402 | 13,737,099 531,195 eee 
POLAMIIIS —.....deanencae tos Gedesesnetec og 6,002,860 6,477,347 474,487 
5 i, pe ne nla ll a her 3,149,702 3,201,047 51,345 
Property Vax... s.cce..simve desea. | 5,363,910 5,989,079 225,169 
POSE O MICO oirctsscitnescosoccusees 1,041,000 1,066,000 25,000 
Crown Land..............0ceee 220,000 392,888 172,888 ae 
Miscellaneous ..c.c.cccccceceeees 302,948 159,862 nee 143,086 
Total Ordinary Revenue | 48,298,598 | 49,578,184 | 1,480,084 | - 200,498 
Imprest and other Moneys . 595,004 758,789 163,785 te 
Repayments of Advances.... 842,886 1,322,469 479,583 
Total Income........ 49,736,488 | 51,659,442 | 2,123,452 200,498 
: Deduct: Decrease: .cisccicsezsanscuetacaxpaccnonacones 200,498 
Encréasé on the Year cn cccccisccscsscecsseres 1,922,954 


Quarters ended 5th July. 
Sources of Revenue. 











1852. 18538. Increase. Decrease. 
ES £ ES £ 
CuUStOMS “oacracrnnienbecn 4,502,164 4,943,337 441,173 
ClO os 3,443,516 3; 95,007 352,101 
BEANS ci deaunen antes davehictonlsasaaee 1,626,826 1,675,148 48,322 
LEE S rea ternare Mes erate eestor ; 1,503,707 1,510,483 6,776 Ss 
Property Lares cvse weds mowed. dees 1,056,991 1,053,027 a 3,964 
BeOS ORI COS. hrc. tooeees raorknne 230,000 251,000 21,000 sid 
Crow ands? .s.05: sce 60,000 200,888 140,888 ate 
Miscellaneous  ............seceeeee 202,189 90,537 Mis 111,652 
Total Ordinary Revenue 12,625,393 13,520,037 | 1,010,260 115,616 
Imprest and other‘Moneys . 212,688 256,759 44,071 — 
Repayments of Advances .... 216,652 424,573 207,921 
Total Income........ 13,054,733 | 14,201,369 | 1,262,252 115,616 
Deduct DCCKCASE foo. sh docs. somes netereesees shoasens 115,616 
Increase on the Quarter oo... eeeeeeeee 1,146,636 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ended 5th July, 1858, was 14,529,380/. The | 
total charge upon it was 8,364,718/., leaving a surplus of . 164,6622. 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the First Quarter of 1853; together with the Monthly and Quarterly 
Average—( Continued from p. 191.) 


[Supplied by the Controller of Corn Returns. ] 





Weeks ended on a Saturday, Weekly Average. 
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1853. ; 
> Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
; $4 a. s. d. Seis. $. 3d So, as Sid: 
April 2 .. 44 4 31 6 19 OF 19 80) 6 34 8 32 5 
QD ssseeeaee : 44 9 S14. 18 9 31 10 34 6 32 10 
TO. 2s nabs a 44 10 SU 19 0 29 10 sae 3 33 7 
P50 . ALS 7 3k 5 19 O Oar eh s4e 9 Sys 1H 
. ° 44 4 31 6 18 8 30 0 35 3 oo. oO 
Average for April ...... 5. 44 6 B70 . 18 10 29 10 34 8 32 9 
May Maral eer s ckcve vara Ae 44 6 eee 19 O 30 7 35 «62 oo 3 
Lie aa Seo AG 7 Slo 18 8 29.8 35 «=O Bey |B 
ee ene BL! AAS TTT 830 11 19 #1 35 «8 36 (O 82 1 
OREAM NOLS Chea Re 43 9 30 6 18 7 33 2 386 7 Soe wt 
Average for May ........| 44 2 31 0 18 10 32. (3 35 9 32 9 
June Bree ates Bon, AVES 29 6 19 O 34 0 36 9 33 «8 
Ble O: eh, FE 43 11 29 10 18 10 34 9 38 384 9 
LS wenieonntnoreentch, t454 0 295 ul 18 tl 30 11 38 11 34 6 
Peis meistoscomee wiGel | 29 3 20a 32.758 39 5 34 9 
WMverage for June ......4.| 44° 9 29 5 1g 22 33 1 38 3 34° 5 
Average for the Quarter .. 44 6 30 8 18 1] Silas 36 1 oo 3 








SS SR SS SS RSS SSB RST ES RSS SS SS SS 


Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months ended 
5th April, 5th May, and 5th June, 1853; the Quantities Entered for Home Con- 
sumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in Warehouses 
at the close thereof.—( Continued from p. 191.) 


[Compiled from the “ London Gazette.’’] 





























WHEAT. 
uantities entered for Home ; 
eouile Imported. Q Consumption. In Bond at the Month’s end. 
| LO ei aa ate ae ae Ee ae RA ECS R= = Se OU GS 

Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 

1853. qts. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. 
Sth April] 286,477 ae 286,477 | 287,153 He 287,153 ripe 1 712 
Sth May | 343,277 as 343,277 | 343,401 ae 343,401 588 ] 589 





5th June | 525,236 | . .. | 525,236 | 525,236 .. | 525,236 589 1 590 


——__ 











WHEAT-FLOUR. 





tities entered for H 
Months Imported. an TOmacampatin ome! In Bond at the Month’s end. 


ended 





Foreign. |Colonial.} Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 



































eet 


1853. ewts. ewts. ewts. cwts. ; cwts. ewts, ewts. ewts. 
Sth April) 762,170 36 762,206 | 62,170 762,206 8 7 15 
5th May | 535,606 138 535,744 | 535,606 535,744 8 a 13 


5th June | 239,742 | 2,222 341,964 | 339,742 341,964 8 | 7 15 
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CURRENCY. 


Bank oF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, ¢. 32, for each Week 
~ ended on a Saturday, for the Second Quarter of 18538. 


oH, 


heats 
[Compiled from the “ London Gazette.””] 





ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 













































































Date Notes ae a Government | — Other te Silver 
Issued. Pablic. Debt. Securities. Bullion. Bullion. 
1853, g £ £ = & £ 
April . 2 32,570,030 22,387,170 11,015,100 2,984,900 18,550,876 19,154 
a 9 32,816,460 22.976,715 11,015,100 2,984,900 18,797,306 19,154 
a 16 82,519,885 23,613,165 11,015,100 2,984,900 18,500,731 19,154 
+ 23 81,992,475 23,408,330 11,015,100 2,984,900 17,973,321 19,154 
5 30 31,808,965 93,124,555 - 11,015,100 2,934,900 17,789,811 19,154 
May 7 31,744,249 23,469,845 11,015,100 2,984,900 17,725,086 19,154 
- 14 31,591,025 23,162,805 11,015,100 2,984,900 17,571,871 19,154 
=~ 21 $1,372,785 22,638,755 11,015,100 2,984,900 17,353,631 19,154 
5 Q8 31,453,890 92 581,030 11,014,100 2,984,900 17,434,736 _ 19,154 
dune 4 81,790,405 23,423,435 11,015,100 2,984,900 M7 lj2ou 19,154 
a 11 31,991,065 23,083,080 11,015,100 2,984,900 17,971,911 19,154 
35 18 32,115,995 92,695,780 11,015,100 2,984,900 18.096,841 19,154 
a5 Q5 82,194,885 92,631,560 11,015,100 9,984,900 18,175,731 19,154 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Dat Proprietors’ Rest Public Other ae gs Total D 
aves Capital. ie Deposits. Deposits. other Bills ’ . 
1853. £ £ fe) s £ £ 
April 2 14,553,000 3,635,929 8,234,115 12;690,203 1,356,690 40,469,937 
. 9 14,553,000 8,106,886 4,733,108 14,933,897 1,469,737 38,796,628 
55 16 14,553,000 3,110,471 3,780,216 13,622,968 1,419,595 36,486,250 
fr 23 14,553,000 8,114,339 8,712,989 13,206,923 1,412,479 85,999,730 
& 30 14,553,000 3,120,987 8,934,322 12,922,620 1,427,737 35,958,666 
May 7 14,553,000 8,146,809 4,265,469 12,201,614 1,418,032 35,584,924 
=e A. 14,553,000 8,151,746 5,095,691 12,011,402 1,383,202 36,195,041 
* Q1 14,553,000 3,156,577 5,815,477 11,953,498 1,326,133 36,804,685 
i. 28 14,553,000 8,110,204 5,606,412 11,935,583 1,303,685 36,508,884 
June 4 14,553,000 3,106,195 4,635,454 12,902,839 1,390,023 36,587,511 
“ 11 14,553,000 3,111,594 8,737,044 14,033,701 1,382,238 36,767,577 
> 18 14,553,000 8,114,532 4,615,831 13,174,519 1,307,045 36,764,927 
SS Q5 14,553,000 3,116,211 5,582,118 12,332,410 1,823,394 36,857,128 
Government Other Gold and 
Date. Securities. Securities. Notes. Silver Coin. Total Cr. 
1853. £ ES) £ eS eS 
April 2 13,464,538 16,885,120 10,182,860 437,419 40,469,937 
iF 9 13,671,382 14,875,627 9,839,745 409,874 38,796,628 
a 16 13,221,382 14,085,037 8,906,720 973,111 36,486,250 
bi 23 18,221,382 13,632,497 8,584,145 561,706 35,999,730 
x 30 13,221,382 13,506,745 8,684,410 546,129 85,958,666 
May 7 13,221,382 13,608,166 8,274,395 480,981 35,584,924 
7 14 13,124,653 14,014,176 8,428,220 627,992 86,195,041 
= Pai 18,124,653 14,368,263 8,734,030 577,739 86,804,685 
a 28 13,124,653 14,021,714 8,871,860 490,657 36,508,884 
June 4 13,124,653 14,632,359 8,366,970 463,529 36,587,511 
- 11 13,124,910 14,,24.6,232 8,907,985 488,450 36,767,577 
se 18 138,123,910 18,700,971 9,4.20,215 519,831 86,764,927 
33 Q5 13,118,010 138,705,389 9,568,325 470,404 36,857,128 
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CURRENCY.—Continued. 


; Country Banks, 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in England and Wales 
tm each week, ended on a Saturday, for the First Quarter of 1853.—(Con- 
tinued from page 96.) 

(Compiled from the “ London Gazette.’’] 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 

















Date Private Banks. Joint Stock Banks, Total. 
1853. 
Po ae ae 3,651,433 2,912,108 6,563,541 
ae eS. ast 3,773,630 2,989,410 6,763,040 
la tS FB he ce 3,834,189 3,045,753 6,879,942 
Pe oc. 3,826,969 3,011,139 6,838,108 
Be BO 5.038 3,497,141 2,998,883 6,796,024 
Ae a 3,744,785 2,976,548 6,721,338 
ee eID Beso. 5) 3,669,947 2,946,939 6,616,886 
a oe 3,710,947 2,961,956 6,672,903 
Se IAG. Bctchcccs 3,649,567 2,961,645 6,611,212 
i ee Loe eee 3,655,209 2,977,210 6,632,419 
ye 3,683,870 3,013,326 6,697,196 
recs i: Beacon penne 3,698,493 3,022,263 6,720,756 
Sn TO cance: 337 FOs490 3,098,520 6,868,975 








Fixed Issues—Private Banks, £4,655,619; Joint Stock Banks, £3,409,987. 





Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Scotland and Ireland 
during the Months ended the 22nd of January, the 19th of February, and 
the 19th of March, 1853. 


















































ScoTLAND. 

Date £5 and above. Under £5. Total. 
1853. £ £ £ 
we 1,215,995 Zp dDL5DLO 3,612,706 
Peps FSi. cbs 1,211,296 2,328,685 3,540,001 
Mar. 19............ 1,172,507 2,271,385 3,443,892 
IRELAND. 

Date £5 and above. Under £5. Total. 
¥853. £ 4 £ 
fs Ea 44 ee 2,409,878 3,279,771 5,689,649 
Pere TS. cle. 2,405,439 3,275,997 5,681,436 
Mare 1955. .....00.. 2,362,718 3,157,824 5,520,542 





Fixed Issues—Scotland, £3,087,209; Ireland, £6,354,494. 
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CURRENCY.—Continued. 
Country Banks. 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in England and Wales 
in each Week, ended on a Saturday, for the Second Quarter of 1853. 


[Compiled from the “ London Gazette.”] 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 








Date. Private Banks. Joint Stock Banks. Total. 
1853. , 
OF) a nee 3,856,364 3,100,002 7,010,196 
seth n UO scceritescs 3,919,239 3,167,999 7,087,238 
We BO pease 3,904,080 - |. 3,167,970 7,012,050 
Pr aba 5  CRne ed 3,930,417 3,130,370 7,060,787 
Rat 2 SU ene 3,922,378 3,155,871 7,078,249 
May 1M Meo 3,902,185 3,142,516 7,044,701 
Re |: Sees ae A 3,891,116 3,113,781 7,004,897 
AORN A en Cisne 3,852,435 3,129,983 6,982,418 
PON 3 a ee 3,765,844 3,054,761 6,820,605 
dune 40.43.00), 3,720,005 2,997,487 6,717,492 
PAW ininrek Gri 3,694,974 2,982,365 6,677,339 





Fixed Issues—Private Banks, £4,655,619; Joint Stock Banks, £3,409,987. 





Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Scotland and Ireland 
during the Months ended the 16th of April, the 14th of May, and the 
11th of June. 























SCOTLAND. - 

Date. £5 and above. Under £5. Total. 
1853. £ £ £ 
April RG. oe ease 1,215,986 2,276,633 3,492,619 
May i: Coe ee 1,303,709 2,383,618 3,687,327 
PURC A LT siccccsoss 1,433,946 Z002,218 4,026,219 
| 
IRELAND. 

Date. £5 and above. Under £5. Total. 
1853. £ £ £ 
April WG. i5,...0.6- 2,435,756 3,079,876 5,515,632 
May 14............ 2,539,682 2,968,864 5,508,546 
June 1l............ 2,511,754 2,854,413 9,366,167 





Fixed Issues—Scotland, £3,087,209; Ireland, £6,354,494. 
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QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


DECEMBER, 1853. 


Analytical View of Railway Accidents. By F. G. P. Nutson, Esq., 
Honorary Secretary. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 18th April, 1853.] 


Tue unusual degree of public attention recently directed to the nature, 
cause, and extent of railway accidents, has induced me to submit the 
present paper to the consideration of the Society. The vital importance 
of the railway system to the commercial and social interests of this 
country, and its rapidly increasing magnitude, threatening to absorb 
every other means of intercommunication, render an investigation into 
the causes of accidents in railway traffic, and their effect on the loss 
of life and limb, one of no ordinary importance. 

In order to accomplish as complete an analysis as possible of what 
will immediately appear to be a very complicated question, there has 
been embraced in the present inquiry the whole of the information 
contained in the documents issued. by the Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade, from the 7th of August, 1840, until the most recent 
return, which brings the results down to the Ist of January, 1853. 

Before entering into the inquiry as to the nature of accidents, it 
_ will be necessary to understand the extent of railway communication, 
and the degree to which the public have availed themselves of it. 

The following table shows the number of miles open to traffic at 
various dates since the month of August, 1840 :— 

VOL. XVI. PART IV. U 
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TABLE I, 
DATE. Miles open to Traffic. Periodical Increase of Railway 
Communication. = 
Miles 
August, 4 1840 casi. 1,330 
31st December, 1840 .........0 1,556 226 (increase of 5 months). 
25 NG ATe ae ahere Ay Wz: 161 (increase of 1 year). 
< LMR Vee ee 1,857 140 * 
- DAS rec oestvnes 1,952 95 Bs 
AA TSAA eecccawee 2,148 196 2 
30th June, TEAS cmigansaae . 2,343 195 (half-yearly). 
PS BEG se. 2,765 422 (inerease of 1 year). 
- ee 3,603 838 e 
2 m PEA Breer ce 4,478 875 A 
ne VS49) ohass cares 5,447 969 am 
=p TS50K ee 6,308 861 3 
154 aoe 6,698 390 ‘: 
a VS OOS atic 7,076 378 el 
31st Deeember, 1852 |...3..2... 7,336 © 260 (half-yearly). 


6 





From the third column of the above table, it will be seen that the 
five years immediately succeeding the 80th of June, 1845, were a 
period of the greatest activity in the construction of railways, nearly 
4,000 miles having been opened to traffic in that time,-or upwards of 
one-half of the whole extent of railway communication. The maxi- 
mum extent of railway opened for traffic in any one year was in 1849 ; 
since then much less activity has prevailed, and the number of miles 
opened has gradually declined every year down to 1852. However 
satisfactory this activity and energy in developing the railway system 
may appear, it still contrasts very disadvantageously with the progress 
of our neighbours in the United States of America. From the seventh 
census, printed by order of the House of Representatives, it appears that 
ABSTRACT A. 





Number of Miles Number of Miles 





























open to Traffic. in Progress. Sova aeie. 
On the Ist of Sasinary| 198209 10,843 10,898 21,741 
On the Ast of Jansary, 4953 4} .13,266 12,681 25,947 
Increase in 1 year ...., 2,423 Bare 8 Pasvins* ee" 





This active spirit of railway extension is not confined to one or 
two of the States; but appears to be to a greater or less extent 
characteristic of at least twenty-one of them. 

The following table contains a large amount of information on 
the extent of passenger traffic on the railways of this country ; viz.:— 


(a.) The average fare per mile for each class of passengers for each 
year since the 7th of August, 1840. 
' (6.) The number of passengers of each class who have travelled 
during each year. . 
(c.) And the amount of money received for passenger traffic from 
each class during each year. 
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From the above table it appears that, in the year ending the 30th 
June, 1842, the total number of passengers travelling by railways was 
19,000,000; but in the year ending the 30th of June, 1852, just ten 
years after, the number of passengers was no less than 86,758,997, 
being an increase of about 457 per cent., while, in the same ten years, 
the number of miles of railway in operation had increased from 1,787 
miles to 7,076 miles, being an increase of nearly 396 per cent., so that 
the passenger traffic has increased to a much greater extent than the 
line of railway communication. 

With respect to the revenue from passenger traffic on railways, 
it is remarkably curious to observe the fluctuations in the receipts 
from the different classes. The parliamentary trains cannot be con- 
sidered to have been in proper operation prior to the years 1846-7 ; 
and since then the following very striking fluctuations in the passenger 
traffic of each class manifests itself :— 


AsstTrRAcT B. 





The Number of Passengers by the 


In the Year ending 
the 
First Class. Second Class. Third Class. |Parliamentary. Class, 


— 


30th June, 1847...) 6,572,714 18,699,288 15,865,310 6,985,493 
































30th June, 1852....| 10,143,442 30,967,913 15,642,137 29,973,553 





3,570,728 | 12,268,625 | — 223,173 | 22,988,060 


per annum in the 


Increase of Traffic 
above 5 years .... 














Or, an Increase m4 


ccphiCliss of 54°3 per cent. | 65°6 per cent. | —1°4 per cent. | 329°1 per cent. 








It thus appears that, while there has been a pretty uniform rate of 
increase, in the first and second classes, of 54°3 per cent. and 65°6 per 
cent, respectively, there has been actually a slight decrease in’ the 
number of passengers travelling by the third class carriages; in fact, 
it will be seen from the figures in Table IT. preceding, that ever since 
the year 1846, the number of passengers travelling by third class 
carriages has been very uniform, notwithstanding that the line of rail- 
way communication has since then increased 156 per cent., the greatest 
number, in any one year, being 16,990,073, in 1851, and the least 
being 14,878,376, in 1849; but, viewed in connection with this, will 
be seen the wonderful increase in the number of persons travelling by 
the parliamentary trains: ranging from 6,985,493, in 1847, to no less 
than 29,973,553, in the year 1852, being an augmentation of 329:1 
per cent. This very remarkable result in the increase of passengers 
by the parliamentary trains will be hereafter referred to; but it is 
a necessary to direct attention to the receipts from each of these 
classes. 
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Asstract C, 








Receipts from the 
In the Year ending 















































the 
First Class. Second Class. Third Class. | Parliamentary Class. 
£. Es eo 

30th June, 1847....) 1,675,759 2,048,080 737,452 539,977 
30th June, 1852.....|. 2,389,971 3,010,921 662,230 1,809,163 
Increase of Re- 

ceipts yearly in >! 714,212 962,841 — 75,222 1,269,186 

the above 4 years 





oe 








en | es ee 





| 
rege eet 42°7 per cent.| 47°0 per cent. |—10°2 per cent.| 235°00 per cent. 











These results follow in somewhat the same order as those deduced 
in Abstract B, with regard to the number of passengers; but a further 
abstract of the facts furnished in Table II. is calculated to throw some 
additional light on the increase of receipts in recent years from the 
parliamentary trains. 


Asstract D. 





Average Fare per Mile, in Pence. 


During the 




















Years 
First Class. Second Class. Third Class. Parliamentary Class. 
1840—43 2°506 1°809 1/261 
VS44 “os..000: 2°349 1°699 1145 
PSLO6 cietes 22 120) 1°588 °968 
ESA Orr ities: 2°008 1°465 *953 °926 
| i. 2°046 1°414 877 "905 
BPs cs cones 2°089 1°695 "953 "O39 
POLS Seca 27 1-614 “982 “952 
TS5OEK...,<.- 2°183 1°584 °951 "933 
$35) 454.3 2°103 1531 29 19.13 
ol a eee 2°126 1°550 17023 905 





From this abstract it will be seen that, in the first and second classes 
the minimum rate of fares was charged in the years 1846-7, until 
which period the scale of charges pretty uniformly and gradually 
decreased ; but since then they have fluctuated at considerably higher 
prices, and have recently shown a very decided tendency to increase. 

It may be interesting to observe in this place, the difference in 
the rates of fares charged in different parts of the kingdom. The 
form of the returns of the railway department do not admit of this 
being done prior to the year 1850; and the following figures embrace, 
therefore, only the three years 1850-2 ;— 
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Average Fare per Mile during 1850-52, in Pence. 


























Place. 

First Class. Second Class. | Third Class. Parliamentary Class. 
England and Wales 2°257 1567 0°983 “916 : 
Scoble. .aieinniinnes evenness be Ra gm (167 a | 936 


Trelawd. soaks: sseals ona 1°698 1°298 0°751 . *844 


Rhos osulls are calculated to throw some light on this branch of 
railway management. In Ireland, it will be seen, the fares are for 
eyery class less than in either England or Scotland. What is also 
worthy of remark is, the fact that in Ireland the fares for every class 
of passengers have, during the above three years, been uniformly 
decreasing, the rates, in 1852, being about 5 per cent. less in the first, 
and 8 per cent. less in the parliamentary class than they were in 1850. 
In Scotland, on the other hand, there has,.in the same period, been 
a decided increase of fares in every classs; while in England the fares 
in the second and third classes only, have increased. If the object of 
this paper admitted of an extension of this part of the inquiry, it 
would be important to trace the connexion of cheap fares and the 
fluctuations in the passenger traffic. The scale of fares on the Scotch 
lines is very peculiar. The first-class fares are intermediate between 
those for England and Ireland; the second class almost precisely the 
same as on the English lines, but quite 20 per cent. higher than those 
on the Irish lines; the third class fares are 14 per cent. above the 
English, and 49 per cent. above those of the Irish lines; and the par- 
hamentary trains charge fares 2 per cent. above those of the English, 
and 11 per cent. above those of the Irish railways. 

It is, however, in the parliamentary trains that the evident advan- 
tages and effects of cheap travelling are to be witnessed. Nothing 
can be more conclusive on this head, than the facts contained in 
Abstracts B and C; for if any evidence were wanted of the adaptation 
of the railway system to the locomotive necessities of the population of 
this country, it is furnished in the magical effects which the cheap and 
convenient parliamentary trains, stopping at every station, have had 
on the amount of passenger traffic since the years 1846-7, and the 
consequent increase of revenue to railway companies. But the intro- 
duction of parliamentary trains shows a still more wonderful result 
on the passenger traffic of recent years, and of a character but very 
imperfectly understood by even those supposed to be giving attention 
to railway matters. ‘This interesting feature will be seen in the fol- 
lowing table, in which will be found for each year— 


(a.) The total mileage of each class of passengers, deduced from the 
data contained in Table IT. 

(d.) The average distance, or number of miles, travelled by passen- 
gers in each class; also 

(c.) The average distance travelled by all classes of passengers 
taken collectively ; and, 

(d.) Finally, the total distance, or number of miles travelled in the 
aggregate by the whole of the passengers. 
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This table shows that the average distance travelled by the pas- 
sengers of each class is yearly becoming less and less. This is obser- 
vable in a remarkable degree in the second, third, and the parliamen- 
tary classes; and also to some extent in the first class. The following 
abstract gives a succinct view of these facts :— 


Assrract E. 





Average Distance in Miles travelled by Passengers in the 


























During the : 
so First Class. | Second Class.| Third Class. |Parliamentary Class.| All Classes. 
~ 1844-47 28°6 177 Tas 20°1 c. 
S465) 4) 2872 is 11:0 16°4 16°3 
$852 Sion. Rhe 26°6 15°R a> 96-0 16°0 15°8 





The figures given in this abstract disclose the remarkable feature 
connected with the introduction of cheap fares, and which, at first 
sight, may appear anomalous, viz, that of passengers by the par- 
liamentary trains, travelling greater distances than those by either the 
second or third class carriages. An examination, however, of the facts 
given in Table II, with regard to third class passengers, will help 
to throw some light on this result. It will be there seen that, ever 
since the year 1846, little or no change has taken place in the amount 
of the third class traffic ; in fact, the obviously absurd plan in use in 
this country, of having four classes or grades of passengers, has had 
the effect of almost neutralizing the third class and substituting the 
parliamentary; but this is evidently not the only effect which the 
cheap parliamentary fares have had on the character of the passenger 
traffic. The upper and middle classes, for whom the first and second 
class modes of conveyance are more particnlarly designed, are so circum- 
stanced in their travelling excursions, as to be called on to go greater 
distances than those to whom the lower fares are a necessity. The 
avocations, business arrangements, and social relations of the wealthy 
and the middle classes are generally such as to involve the necessity of 
travelling to greater distances, and hence we should naturally expect 
the lessening average distance of each journey as shown in Abstract E, 
with respect to the first, second, and third classes; but whence the 
amount of the increased distances travelled by the parliamentary class 
beyond that by either the second or third class? It will be found in 
the circumstance of the immense disparity between the fares of the 
parliamentary trains and those of the first and second class, which 
induces a large number of persons, going distant journies, to economise 
their expenses by the great saving in the prices of parliamentary 
trains. And this explanation will be fully understood by any one 
making a careful examination of the ninth column of Table I, and 
also the fifth column of Table III, in which it will be found, that 
during the year 1852 the traffic of the parliamentary class had so 
rapidly and so greatly increased, that 
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The total Mileage exceeded that of the Third Class by 324,416,156 miles. 
The total Mileage exceeded that of the First Class by 209,978,861 
The total Mileage exceeded that of the First and ass 
Classes united by 
And even exceeded the total Mileage of the Second 
Class by 


%9 


54,616,984 ,, 


POP e Pee HO HH ee eres HOE F OH Oe HD Here ee eee OHEH OOOH HERE DEES 


\ 13,570,910, 

Nothing more is needed to show the growing importance of cheap 
fares, and whence arises the unexpected result of the prolonged aveiage 
journeys in the parliamentary classes beyond all the other classes 
except the first. It might almost, from an inspection of Column 5, 
Table II, and the last column of Abstract D, be affirmed, that even 
railway directors are themselves beginning to understand the import- 
ance of parliamentary trains and cheap fares; for while the fares of 
every other class show a very decided tendency to increase, the scale 
of the parliamentary class has been gradually lowering ever since the 
year 1849; and the legitimate consequence of this decrease in the rate 
of charge has been an increase of the revenue of that class, both 
absolutely and relatively, to the receipts from the whole passenger 
traffic, 


Apstracr F. 





Amount of Revenue from 
During the Years 




















= MP Cgeeres alas eh Che a ee 
30th June, 1849...) 6,105,975 1,059,786 17°3 per cent. 
30th June, 1852 ....} 7,984,652 1,809,163 22°7 per cent. 
Increase .... ~~ 1878,677 _ 749,377 








It thus appears, that no less than 22°7 per cent. of the whole 
revenue from passenger traffic arises from parliamentary fares. 

Apart from their financial interest and value, some of the con- 
clusions arising directly out of the preceding tables and abstracts 
are of immediate importance in questions hereafter arising in this 
paper. 

1st. The fact that, while since the year 1842, the extent of railway 

communication has increased 396 per cent., the number of 
passengers has increased at the higher ratio of 457 per cent. 

2nd. Although the total mileage has increased from 332,500,000 

miles to no less than 1,370,792,153 miles per annum in the 
same period, still the average distance travelled by each 
passenger, taking all classes collectively, has decreased from 
17°5 miles to 15°8 miles each journey ; and, 

3rd. Consequently, this modification in the traflic of passengers 

must be attended with an increased number of arrivals and 
departures from the various railway stations, relatively to 
the whole amount of passenger traffic; a circumstance which 
will be found to have an important bearing on some of the 
results to be hereafter discussed. 
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Much has of late been written on the causes of railway accidents, 
and an endless variety of suggestions have been offered for their pre- 
vention for the future; but, almost without a single exception, the 
‘whole of what has been written, and all the remedies proposed, 
appear to have originated from observations on isolated, or at all 
events on a very partial number of cases, and nothing like a fair 
attempt has been made to analyse the whole of the accidents, so as to 
shew the numerical frequency of each kind, or its tendency to occasion 
loss of life or limb. Some, while urging the necessity of improve- 
ment in the use and management of signals, will be found to assume 
that nearly all the accidents are due to causes which the suggested 
improvements would remove. Others again, while adopting the same 
view to a greater or less extent, take for granted that the bulk 
of all the accidents assume the, form of collisions, and not contenting 
themselves with the simple aid of the telegraph and other station 
signals, bring before the public new forms of breaks and other kindred. 
appliances calculated to stop, in a speedy manner, trains while in 
motion. These, and many other modes of looking at railway acci- 
dents, may, and very likely will, lead to improvements; but -it still 
will be found that the majority of accidents would still be left 
untouched, and a great deal would remain to be done before anything 
like a considerable reduction in them is effected. By looking at so 
important a subject from such partial points of view, very little benefit 
is to be hoped for; and under this conviction, it has been believed 
necessary, prior to entering on the consideration of remedies, to ascer- 
tain, as correctly as possible, the true nature, extent, and causes of the 
various kinds of accidents. 


A little reflection will suffice to show that all railway accidents 
may be so classified as to exhibit them— 


Ist. In relation to causes directly connected with the state and 
condition of the road and permanent way ; and, 

2nd. As connected with the construction and management of the 
rolling stock, namely, engines, carriages, trucks, &c. And 
this last branch of the classification is susceptible of many: 
subdivisions; for even assuming that the permanent way, 
locomotive machinery, and appliances, were perfect in con- 
struction and durability, a large class of accidents will be 
found to take place from causes involving the considera- 
tions of skill in the management of the various details in 
the government of a railway and the working of trains and 
signals. 


In the following analysis of the accidents, an attempt has been 
made to effect such a classification of them as would admit of showing 
to what extent they were due to causes beyond the control of the 
respective companies; and also to exhibit in what degree they were 
due to causes falling within the control or management of the 
companies. 

By this mode of inquiry, results, it is hoped, will be arrived at to 
enable the public to judge and tv distinguish to what extent the 
frequently occurring accidents are susceptible of diminution, cither by 
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the exercise of greater vigilance on the part of the railway staff and 
the employment of greater intelligence, or by bringing into more 
prominent view the defects in the construction and maintenance of 
the permanent way and the machinery, to arrive at conclusions sugges- 
tive of improvements. | 

In such an analysis, considerable care is needed as to the precise 
form or kind of cause under which the accidents should be arranged ; 
for it is evident that the same general form of accident might be 
repeated over and over again, but in a slightly modified form in 
regard to some of its details, thus rendering it quite possible to make 
many subdivisions in the general class or cause. It must, however, 
be obvious that subdivisions of this kind might be carried so far as to 
deprive the results of any practical value, unless each embraced a sufi- 
cient group of facts from which conclusions could be drawn, not only 
as to the characteristic results of that particular class of accidents, but 
also as to the permanency of the connecting circumstances usually 
giving birth to them: no importance could be attached to such minute 
subdivisions. In order to avoid the evils which would result from 
any attempt to deduce general principles from observations on a dis- 
tinctive group. of accidents of small numerical value in itself, several 
such groups have in many cases been combined, having one or more 
points of common agreement. Keeping considerations of this kind 
closely in view, and never losing sight of the urgent necessity, that the 
results to be arrived at should have a strictly practical bearing and 
application, the analysis made has recognized twelve principal causes 
or rather conditions under which accidents have taken place, six of 
which are assignable to circumstances over which the companies have 
no direct or certain control; the other six embracing causes which 
fall directly under the control of the companies, their officers and 
servants. ; 

Having thus decided on a mode of inquiry which was deemed 
calculated to exhibit with sufficient precision for practical purposes 
the causes of the various accidents, it next appeared important to 
adopt a separate and distinct classification of them as they affected 
passengers, as they affected the public not passengers for the time 
being, and as-they affected the officers and different servants of railway 
companies. 

As it was also of importance to determine the variations, if any, 
at different periods in the frequency of railway accidents from different 
causes, the results will be found given for each year, for each cause, 
and for each class of persons. 

In the following eight tables will be found a detailed record of the 
number of persons killed, and the number injured, in each year since 
1840, from each of twelve ditferent causes. 

Table LV. has reference to passengers only. 

Table V. has reference to the public not passengers, very often the 
friends of passengers accompanying them to the station, or mecting 
them on arrival. 

Table VI. has reference to trespassers on the lines. a! 

Tables VII.—XI. inclusive, relate to the employés of the com- 
panics. 
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The following is a condensed summary of the results of the pre- 
ceeding eight tables :-— 


ABSTRACT G. 


Deaths and Injuries amongst Different Classes, from all Causes, from the 
Tth August, 1840, to the 31st December, 1852. 


























Crass. Killed, Injured. Hotio or agimeen fe 

PASSED POTS 4 iccsiscsussismssercee inset snpeMars des 266 1,796 675:20 per cent. 
Public, by their own negligence 175 65 ie ae gon 
PUSS POSS ORS iss si:sudinassaavsademewane sv caredies oad 306 | 84 21 AD: | Gigy 
MBiasine Drivers 3..cissbiseivsvev saves 73 94 128°77 t= a 
Sole Cais vee eee oh ca ene aie PE aAG 123 106-04, 
CEIGEERG Sic Gao Bec ene Meer ete MMe em el: 127 100 18°74 ” 
BORED an cthius conavshovneasancendewadcnonasee severe 117 65 55°56 4y 
Other Servants ivescces See: 648 21 OG ns 

OLA men astienitsonenss 1,828 2,648 144°86 per cent, 





The last column of this abstract shows in one respect a most 
remarkable difference in the way in which the accidents affect pas- 
sengers and the servants of the companies. The number injured 
amongst passengers exceeds that killed by 675:20 per cent.; but 
amongst railway servants, the number of injuries falls short of the 
number of deaths, the ratio of injuries being almost exactly 65 per 
cent, of the deaths. The cause of this distinction will hereafter 
appear. 

On referring to Table IT. preceding, it will be found, that within 
the same period to which the facts of the preceding abstracts relate, 
the total number of passengers has amounted to 615,133,727. And, 

615,133,727 
consequently, 966 ~OF One In every 2,312,533 passengers has 
been killed since the 7th of August, 1840. 
9 "B15, 1B3,.727, | tk 

And in like manner 7,796 OF one in every 342,502 passen- 
gers has sustained serious bodily injury in the same time. So that, if 
the causes which have hitherto prevailed in producing railway accidents 
should remain constant, the preceding ratios would measure the risk 
of life and limb in railway travelling. 

The following table gives the result of Tables IV. to XL, in a 
more condensed form, by omitting the causes of the accidents. 
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The following condensed summary of this table, in so far as pas- 
sengers are affected, shows, in a very satisfactory way, the gradual 
diminution of railway accidents. 


AgpstTracr H. 





Passengers. Ratios. 
































Prrrop. 
Number. Killed. | Injured. | One killed in | One injured in 
PF emtise 57,617,578 Soa 260 944,550 | 221,606 
1844-47........ 156,698,002 68 370 | 2,304,382 423,508 
1848-51........ 264,173,027 107 785 2,468,907 336,526 
eal a 86,758,997 30 381 2,891,966 227,714 





It thus appears that, while in the years 1840-43, there was 1 
killed in every 944,550 passengers, there was, in the years 1848-51, 
only 1 in every 2, 468 ,J07 passengers, being not one death for two 
which happened in the earlier period. 

So also will a reduction be found to have taken place in the ratio 
of passengers injured. 

In like manner will Table XII. furnish the means by which to 
determine the relative number of railway servants killed and injured 
in the same periods; but it is proposed, in the first place, to keep to 
that part of the inquiry which affects the passengers only. ‘This, 
although really the least important branch of the subject, so far as 
loss of life is concerned, is, notwithstanding, that in which the general 
public is most interested ; and, as the daily and periodical press have 
recently taken up the matter so warmly, as complete an analysis of it 
will be given in this paper as the available facts and data will admit 
of being accomplished ; and, in order to carry out this view, the whole 
of the materials have been re-arranged in the following eight tables, 
from which a very distinct and complete knowledge of the intensity of 
each cause in producing accidents among all the classes of persons ob- 
served upon, in each year, and throughout the whole period, may be 
obtained. 

It will be seen from Tables XIV. and XY., that the number of 
deaths from railway accidents among the public, not being either 
passengers or employés, is much greater than amongst passengers 
merely. 

The number of passengers killed, sete lise to Table XIII, is 266. 

The number killed of the public (neither passengers nor employés), 
by their own negligence, and of trespassers, 1s 481. 

But the consideration of the last group of deaths will be likewise 
reserved for discussion in the latter part of this communication, 
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The preceding eight tables have been given in the present very 
complete form, so as to admit of other inquirers who may happen to take 
a different view of the manner in which the subject should be treated, 
to make new combinations for themselves. The following Table, XXL. 
on next page, shows, for three different periods of years, the ratio of the 
mortality per cent. from each cause to the mortality from all causes; 
and, so far as passengers are concerned, some of the results are rather 
eurlous. 

Tt will be seen from the first section of this table, that the deaths of 
passengers from collisions, and from trains running off the line, which 
constitute a large portion of the whole, have been gradually diminishing, 
while deaths from passengers falling from the trains have scarcely 
varied, Again, the deaths from axles breaking, in the four years 1840-3, 
formed 8 per cent. of the whole deaths in that period; but, since the 
year 1844, not a single death of a passenger has taken place assignable 
to that cause. And in regard to deaths from the breaking of other 
parts of the machinery none have happened since 1847. 

In the latter part of 1840, one death of a passenger was occasioned 
by the running of a train into the station; but no other since that 
time, although 21 have been injured from the same cause at different 
periods. The deaths of passengers from collisions at stations increased 
subsequent to 1843, and have since remained nearly uniform at about 
15 per cent. of the deaths from all causes. 

The deaths occasioned by passengers jumping from trains while in 
motion have increased in a very remarkable manner ever since 1840, as 
well as the deaths from passengers mounting traims while in motion. 

Results of the kind now enumerated, although given in strict 
accordance with the methods of many statistical inquirers, are, if 
given in such form only, liable to a serious objection, for in every case 
where the intensity of a variety of causes is being measured, the 
pressure of any one or more of the causes might actually be remaining 
constant, while the form of the preceding table is capable of making 
them appear as increasing or decreasing in intensity, and vice versa, 
the intensity of the same causes might in reality be undergoing great 
modifications, and at the same time appear uniform in the table. An 
attentive consideration of the principle on which the table is con- 
structed will show this to be the case; and the actual facts contained 
in it furnish an excellent illustration of these remarks, It will be seen 
that, in the period 1848-51, no deaths have taken place among pas- 
sengers from the causes placed third, fourth, and fifth in order ; and 
the immediate effect of the exclusion of deaths from these causes is to 
give an apparent augmentation of intensity to the remaining causes in 
operation in that period; a similar effect would also be produced, 
although not in degree the same, by any fluctuations whatever in the 
intensity of one or more of the causes. The proper use of such a table 
as that now under consideration, is to direct attention to the fact of 
disturbing causes being in operation, but not to measure the degree or 
exact extent of the intensity of each cause, which must be determined 
by a different method. 

It is not easy, in a short paper, to follow a course of argument 
keeping clearly in view the many fluctuations in the ratios of deaths 
among a great variety of causes; but it is obvious, that a number of 
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the circumstances, under which railway accidents have taken place, 
are for many purposes susceptible of the very simple classification 
already more than once alluded to. 

A large number of the deaths are assignable to causes over which it is 
evident the directors and managers have little, if any, control, such as— 


(a.) Passengers mounting trains while in motion. 
(6.) Passengers jumping from trains while in motion. 
(c.) Passengers falling from trains while in motion. 
(d.) Axles breaking. 

(e.) Machinery breaking, 

(f.) Passengers being run over. 


And if all the remaining causes in the preceding tables were placed 
to the «credit of the management of railways, and held as coming in 
some measure under the control of the railway officers and servants of 
the companies, little exception can be taken to the classification on 
the ground that it is calculated to underrate their responsibilities. 

The following abstract will show the results thus arrived at :— 


Asstract I, 





Number of Passengers. 









































CAUSES. 
Killed. Injured. 
(A) Beyond control of the Companies 12. 5120%..05.fscecee 119 171 
(B) Under control of the Companies (including iad 147 1,625 
COMAMEOUS CLOUD 9 ln ick baniscncscegerasd nus reaaneess coins 
inatio per cent. Of (A) to the WHOLE ...scceissvescesnensetsnnesies 44-7 oo 
Ato’ Per, cet. OF CB), 10, Ce WHOIS 5J.5,.c..cch-odesttgeva saute 55°3 90°5 





It will thus be seen, that about 44°7 per cent. of all the deaths has 
taken place from causes over nearly all of which the passengers them- 
selves have control, the exception being the eight deaths included in 
causes (d) and (e), and for which the companies can scarcely be in any 
way held responsible. But in regard to the injuries, 9°5 per cent. only of 
the accidents are so circumstanced, which calls attention to a very 
remarkable feature in the results now under consideration. 


(a.) The deaths from causes beyond the control of the companies 
form 69°6 per cent. of the number of injuries from the same 
causes, 

(b.) The deaths from causes under the control of the companies are 
9 per cent. of the number of injuries from the same causes ; 
and 


Hence the tendency of accidents, which may be considered to arise 
from details of management, is to inflict bodily injury rather than to 
occasion death; for in respect to every 100 injuries, 9 deaths take 
place from corresponding causes, while among the accidents due to 
causes within the influence of the passengers themselves, for every 100 
injuries nearly 70 deaths occur. 

This method of stating the results naturally leads to the inquiry, 
Do the accidents, failing within the class of causes assumed to come 
under the control of the companies, increase or diminish ¢ 
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The classification in Abstract I., it will be seen, includes the deaths 
of the miscellaneous groups in Tables IV. to XI. inclusive, and also 
Tables XIII. to XX. inclusive, as coming under the control of the 
companies; but it must be obvious, that some of these accidents will 
be due to causes over which the companies cannot be supposed to 
have any control whatever. The more correct comparison will thcre- 
fore evidently be that between ascertained causes only; and the fol- 
lowing abstract is so corrected :— 


’ ApsTractT J. 





Deaths of Passengers during 





CAUSES. 1840-43. 1844-47. 1848-51. 


Num-| Per-Centage |Num-| Per-Centage |Num-| Per-Centage 
ber. of Total. ber. of Total. ber. of Total. 





eens PEE Be 


Beyond control of Companies | 18 37°50 31 51°67 54 56°84 












































Under control of Companies....| 30 | 62°50 29 48°33 4] 43°16 





Tt will thus be seen, that the deaths from causes under the control 
of the companies have, in reference to the total deaths from all causes, 
been gradually diminishing ever since 1840, 


5 1844-47 > causes under control of ¢< =48°33 ay 


In the period 1840-43} the deaths from all (=62°50 per cent. of all the deaths. 
a. 1848-51 the Companies =43°16 i 


So that it is evident, that the class of accidents under the control 
of the several companies is decreasing in relation to the total accci- 
dents in a most satisfactory and very rapid manner. 

In order to avoid the objections which might be urged against the 
preceding mode of comparison, and prominently referred to in speaking 
of Table X XI. preceding, the following arrangement of the facts is 
referred to, which is faultless as a test, but establishes the same con- 
clusion arrived at from a consideration of Abstract J. 


AgsstTract K, 





Period of Observation. 























CAUSES. 
1840-43. 1844-47. 1848-51. 

Number of passengers ..cc.sssscssoreeseeeess 07,617,578 | 156,698,002 | 264,173,027 
Deaths from causes beyond control of 

GOpmpamied { uritiad). Oc. Meu! _ 18 31 o4 
Deaths from causes under control of 

COM DAN IOS -ab.cioceiytaseatiedoo dae sesttees 80 29 41 

: One in One in One in 
Ratio of deaths beyond control of ; : 

WoMIPAMIes .ccaroueeteras mao tees i 3,200,977 5,054,774 4,892,093 


Ratio of deaths under control of 


COVADAUBES oi cat: a atananccr Neem ate \ 1,920,585 5,403,379 6,443,244 
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There is here evidence, not only of a great diminution of all kinds 
of accidents to passengers, but, what is exceedingly satisfactory, of 
those accidents which are due to causes assumed to be under the 
control of the companies, in a very remarkable degree compared with 
the remaining class of accidents. 

For while deaths from causes beyond the control of the companies 
have, between the periods 1840-43 and 1848-51, diminished in the 
ratio of 49 to 30, those from causes under the control of the com- 
panies have diminished in the ratio of 64 to 19. This result is cer- 
tainly one not generally understood by the public, for not only are all 
railway accidents supposed to be very much on the increase, but, those 
due to details of management, are believed to be rapidly and alarm- 
ingly so, The facts of the case do not support this view, for they 
disclose the truth, that railway management, so far as accidents pro- 
ducing deaths among passengers are concerned, hag greatly improved, 
and apparently in a steady and high ratio. 


One in 1,920,585 Passengers. 
ss, « 8,403,379 Bs 
»» 6,443,244 A 


In the period 1840-43 the deaths from [ 
a 1844-47 > causes under the control 
2 1848-51| of the Companies | 


Hil tt 


So that this class of accidents has since diminished to about 80 per 
cent. of its frequency and magnitude in the year 1848. 

These results, viewed in connection with those of Abstract H, give 
birth to some interesting considerations. If regard be had to the 
causes of railway accidents, so far as they can be controlled by the 
companies, it is obvious that the increasing extent and complicated 
system of the railway communication, as it now exists in its ramified 
arteries over the country, together with the modifications in passenger 
traffic of recent years, enumerated in Clauses Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, of 
page 297, would, unless greatly improved management were keeping 
pace with the growing extent of railway traffic, lead to an immense 
increase in the number of accidents, not only absolutely, but relatively 
to the amount of that traffic. 

If, therefore, the results of Abstracts H and K be borne in mind, 
which shows that the loss of life among passengers, from all causes, 
has decreased in recent years, and while it is, at the same time, 
evident. that the class of deaths which has taken place, from causes 
under the control of the companies, has, in relation to the whole of 
these reduced deaths, been subject, year after year, to a greatly 
increased rate of reduction, as shown in Abstract K, every one must, 
notwithstanding the present popular outcry, be satisfied that means 
and influences are actively at work which are daily increasing the 
safety of life in railway travelling. Whether this change be due to 
the better general regulations enforced by the directors of the com- 
panies, or to the improved skill and intelligence of their officers and 
servants, still the results of this inquiry afford the most striking testi- 
mony, from the recent improvements and increased safety in railway 
travelling, that the same means will be persevered in to effect a 
still further reduction in the frequency and intensity of railway 
accidents. 

An inspection of Tables XIII. and XXI. will show the relative 
number of deaths arising from each cause; and, in regard to those 
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accidents supposed to be under the control of the companies, the most 
important are those under the head of collisions and running off the 
line. It has been said of late, that the great bulk of all the railway 
accidents is due to collisions; but an inspection of Table X XJ. will 
show that— 


Collisions at stations constitute 15:0 per cent. of the whole deaths among passengers 
Other collisions, not at stations, 7°5 . 


Oe 


in ‘alll 4...) .. 22°5 per cent. of all the deaths among passengers. 


When, however, we arrive at that point of this inquiry-in which 
the rate of deaths of all classes of persons, including employés, is con- 
sidered, it will be found, that of a total of 1,828 deaths, not more than 
119, or not one-fifteenth, has been occasioned by collisions of all sorts. 
Collisions do not, therefore, appear to affect railway servants so much 
as other causes. As they form, however, more than a moiety of all 
the accidents assignable to causes under the control of the companies, 
it may be important to view this group of casualties by itself. And 
the following abstract will show the ratio of collisions in different 
periods :— 


Asstract L. 




















Collisions, not at Stations. Collisions at Stations. 
Number 

acd pie eee. Number : : Number ‘ : 
a Killed. |tor nee et of wae) ee 
1840-43........ 57,617,578 7 8,231,082 6 9,602,929 
1844-47....... 156,698,002 ll 14,245,273 11 14,245,273 
1848—51........ 264,173,027 8 33,021,628 16 16,510,814 
1840—1851 478,488,607 26 18,403,408 33 14,499,655 





An examination of the fourth and sixth columns of this abstract 
shows, that even this class of accidents, on which su much importance 
has been placed, is rapidly diminishing in amount, the deaths by 
collisions at stations having, in the last period of observations above 
enumerated, decreased to about 58 per cent. of the ratio in the first 
period ; and those by other collisions having actually been reduced in 
the most recent period, to only 25 per cent. of their ratio in the earliest 
period. These results are of great importance; and while they are 
very satisfactory in showing a diminution of deaths from all kinds of 
collisions, they are further practically useful in proving, that while 
the deaths have been reduced to one-fourth in one group of collisions, 
they have undergone a reduction to the extent of 42 per cent. only 
in the collisions at stations. This ought to awaken attention to this 
latter group of accidents; and those entrusted with the general super- 
intendence of the stations should have the subject forced on their 
attention. : 

Collisions of railway trains being one of the many causes of acci- 
dents which come so obviously under the control and management of 
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the companies, they have been thought of sufficient importance to 
justify a very minute analysis of them, with the view of pointing out 
the peculiar circumstances under which they usually take place, and 
thereby to be suggestive of means for their prevention for the future. 

In this part of the inquiry, it has been found impossible to pursue 
the subject further back than the beginning of 1844; and, therefore, 
the observations will be confined to the nine years 1844—52 inclusive. 
Collisions, as may be easily supposed, take place under a great variety 
of circumstances; and it is often a dithcult matter to arrange them 
under any well defined system of classification; consequently, in the 
following tables, such cases only were included in the respective groups, 
as distinctly and unmistakably contained some common and important 
characteristic, and all anomalous cases are, therefore, placed in a mis- 
cellaneous group by themselves. 

Heretofore, in using the word accidents, it has meant accident to 
life, and has been used synonymously with “loss of life” or death ; 
but many collisions take place unattended with fatal consequences ; 
and, although we shall hereafter show the loss of life consequent to 
each kind of collision, still it is important to discuss, in the first place, 
the conditions under which collisions of various kinds do take place,— 
therefore, in the following Table, X-XII., no notice is taken of the 
number of persons killed and injured. 

In treating of the deaths of passengers in the preceding part of 
this paper, it was assumed that all collisions were due to causes over 
which the company had control; but, in the following table, it will 
be seen, that of the 174 classified collisions, as many as 28 took place 
under circumstances which it is, to a very great degree, impossible to 
control, and, in fact, the collisions were of a nature, against which it 
would at all times be exceedingly difficult to use precautions which 
would effectually prevent them. ‘They will be found in Section A of 
the following table, and are all more or less accounted for by the state 
of the weather. Fog-signals, and some other appliances, might, in a 
few of these instances, be made available ; but in the majority of the 
cases it is difficult to suggest a certain remedy. 

Sections B and C of this table may be considered to embrace 
collisions, the causes of which are certainly, to a very great extent, 
completely under the control of the companies; and it must appear to 
every inquirer that, of the 34 collisions in Section B, the great bulk 
were absolutely preventable by a sufficient amount of care. or 
example, of the 18 collisions enumerated in columns (a), (0), (¢), and 
(d) of this section, 15 are due to portions of the trains becoming 
detached, and 8 to defective “breaks ;” and it is difficult to conceive 
any sufficient reason to justify a continuance or repetition of accidents 
from these causes. No doubt the couplings of carriages may, under 
extraordinary circumstances, be found to give way, even when great 
vigilance has been used; but such afi excuse can be of no avail in the 
face of so many accidents of this kind as are now under consideration, 
and there certainly does appear strong reason to condemn the system 
of management which permits a series of collisions from these causes. 
Again, it will be found, that no less than 16 collisions took place, 
owing to the trains having been retarded by accidents to some portion 
or other of the engine. It is, no doubt, sometimes difficult to deter- 
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mine on inspection, the defects in the mechanism of an engine, still 
the collisions from this cause have been so many, that it is impossible 
to conceive a due amount of scrutiny to have been always exercised 
in the determination of the state of the locomotives. Greater precautions 
have of late years been taken to guard against this class of accidents, 
and greater knowledge also now exists as to what constitutes dura- 
bility and efficiency in many parts of the machinery; it is, therefore, 
to be hoped, that still further improvements will, in these respects, 
yet take place, and prevent collisions from any such causes. In fact, 
an examination of column (e), Section B, of this table is sufficient to 
ee that during the last four years a marked improvement has taken 
place. 


The collisions in the five years 1844-48, from the causes now 
ander consideration i..Qj ci kant da tele 


}=10, and 


But in the former period, the extent of railway mileage was to. 
that in the latter as 15,3387 to 25,529, and consequently if this kind 
of collision had taken place in the latter period in the same ratio as in 
the former, the number would have been nearly 17, while, in: fact, it 
amounted to only 6, And there appears no sufficient reason why this 
improvement should not continue until all such accidents, or nearly all, 
should disappear. 

The next Section, C, of this table includes a class of collisions of a 
most serious character, and of an alarming extent. It is, perhaps, 
impossible to bring any direct charge against the directors and superior 
officers, on account of the culpable neglect on the part of the inferior 
servants, to which these accidents are immediately due; but the very 
enormous extent of them should call forth some more effective system 
of supervision for enforcing a faithful and certain observance of the 
regulations of the companies. Of the 174 collisions, of which the 
causes are classified in Table X XII., the extraordinary number of 104 
have arisen out of what can be described as nothing but the most 
culpable neglect. 


18 are due either to the neglect or mismanagement of signals. 
47 have arisen from drivers neglecting signals, and other kinds of careless 
driving. 
4 are due to the omission of the use of the ‘* break.’’ 
15 are owing to pointsmen neglecting their duty. 
4 are owing to the neglect or carelessness of station masters. And 
16 have been occasioned by the inexcusable neglect of leaving waggons and 
portions of trains on the line, when the same line was in use by other 
trains; this last cause has, however, nearly disappeared during the three 
years 1850~52, not more than one collision yearly having taken place. 


In Section D, the last of Table XXII, it will be found that 
column (c) contains no less than 134 cases of collisions, which it has 
been found impossible to classify in a satisfactory manner; but they 
are all attributable to neglect on the part of the servants of the 
companies. 

The facts recorded in this table are of grave importance; and; 
although the directors of railway companies .have done an immense 
deal in recent years to protect passengers against loss of life and limb, 
they are still imperatively called on to take the subject of the fre- 
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quently recurring collisions more thoroughly into consideration than 
they have yet done. When such most culpable neglect exists, as is 
evident by this table, the public have a right to demand more com- 
plete protection. 

The next table to be considered is Table XXIII., which follows 
the same principles of classification as the table immediately preceding, 
only that in addition, the number of deaths and injuries due to each 
kind of collision is specified, for employés as well as passengers. 

From this table a very clear notion may be formed of the danger to 
life and limb of passengers by collisions taking place from different 
causes. It would appear that—. 


(A.) The 28 collisions, from causes aksighable to the 
staterof-the weather; produced) ..205.f.a2.00..g 
(B.) The 34 collisions, from defects and breakage of 
machinery, produced .nc.s0.c.csc0rcbadsecass cape ¥et 


} 2 deaths and 69 injuries. 


ae SSE Tee 


(C.) The 104 collisions, arising from classified eat 21 305 
* of neglect in railway servants, produced ........ Ks ta 
(E.) And the 134 collisions arising from unclassified 
8 } ie. Be eae 
: CAUSES; PFOGUCEE %, soserewss arsatdssehedeed icocatetensieres : 


Tt hence follows, that in each of the above groups the ratios of 
deaths and injuries to passengers were as follows :— 


In group (A), each collision produced ‘071 deaths and 2°464 injuries. 


team (3), »” "324 iD G°1187 +55 
» -(C), 1 02, 2°933 4, 
9 (BE), oy) “219 99 4°336 ” 


And a B, or collisions arising from defects and breakage of 
machinery, has evidently the oreatest tendency to occasion not “only 
death, but likewise injuries to passengers, in relation to the number 
of collisions. This is not quite in accordance with the features atten- 
dant on railway accidents generally, in which it will be observed that 
those causes usnally most fatal to life are accompanied with a reduced 
ratio of injuries. ‘This will appear in a strong light when the part 
of this inquiry, relating to employés, is considered. 

An examination of the final columns of Table XXIII. will show 
that the ratio which the number of injuries bears to the number of 
deaths arising from collisions differs very widely from that from acci- 
dents from all causes, as exhibited in Abstract G., both as regards 
pees and servants of the Sore 





The Ratio of Injured to Killed among 


Class of Accidents. 





























Passengers. Employés. 
All causes in the aggregate... 675°20 per cent. | 65°03 per cent. 
Collisions Only wee. suk. cciersduetare tad 2301°96 bs 225°49 Fy 





It hence follows that the injuries greatly exceed the a ny amongst 
passengers in both of the above classes of accidents. On the other 
hand, the deaths amongst employés exceed the 1 injuries from all causes 
in the ageregate; but in the class of collisions, the injuries, as with 
passengers, much exceed the number of deaths. 
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Of the 308 collisions recorded in Table XXIV., it will be found 
that— 

(a.) 48 have consisted of one passenger train coming into collision with another. 

(4.) 156 have consisted of collisions by passenger trains running into trains of 
another description, such as luggage, coke, mineral, contractors’, &c., 
trains. 

(c.) 51 have been occasioned by other than passenger trains running into pas- 
senger trains. And 

(d.) 53 collisions happened by trains, not passenger trains, running into other 
trains, which were also not passenger trains. 


It may be said, that in all the preceding four groups the public, 
as passengers, were interested, and even the last group, it will be 
found, records that three passengers were killed and six injured, 
although the trains were not passenger-trains. These deaths and 
injuries took place amongst persons in charge of horses and cattle. 

A very characteristic distinction in the number of collisions, under 
Groups (0) and (c), is observable. Group (4) shows the number of 
passenger-trains running into others not passenger-trains, while group 
(c) is the converse kind of collision. Now as passenger-trains usually 
run at a higher speed than the other trains, the greater number of 
collisions is occasioned by the passenger-trains overtaking the others, 
the difference being almost exactly three times as great. 

What is also somewhat curious to observe in the table under con- 
sideration is, the rather close approximation in the number of collisions 
with each other of trains of a similar kind. The collisions among 
exclusively passenger-trains were, in the nine years, exactly 48; and 
the collisions in the same period among trains, exclusively other than 
passenger-trains, were 53. 

The following shows the ratio of deaths and injuries among pas- 
sengers in each group of collisions in Table XXIV :— 


In group (a), each collision produced °375 deaths and 6°854 injuries. 
b 


”? ’ ” °141 39 3°558 9 
” (ey, 29 "157 ” 5°569 of 
3? (d), 9 °057 ” 0°113 D6 


The highest ratio of deaths, and also of injuries, in the above four 
combinations, will be found in Group (@); and for this there is a 
very obvious explanation, for the collision in this group consists of 
one passenger-train running into another; consequently, in every such 
collision, taking one with another, there will be double the number 
of passengers exposed to risk, which will be found exposed to such 
risks in collisions under Group (2); and it is rather singular to find, 
in an inquiry of this kind, so very positive a determination to the 
development of a law of mortality, when so many disturbing causes 
might have been considered to influence the results. If the ratio of 
deaths and injuries in Group (a) be divided by two, the results will 
be, ratio of deaths ‘187, and ratio of injuries 3°427, not differing 
widely from the results of Group (2), nor from the results of Group (c), 
so far as regards deaths. 

Another obvious and important result, arising out of this table, 
is the caution indicated in regard to the position of passenger to other 
trains on the line; for it is the mismanagement of this detail which 
occasions fully one-half of the whole collisions which take place, 
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The next Table, X XV, gives a still further analysis of the passenger- 
trains, by showing the number of collisions to each kind of train, whether 
“express,” ‘¢ mail,” ‘‘excursion,” or ordinary train; and further distir- 
guishes, among the collisions to each of these trains, the number which 
have resulted in injury to life or limb, and the number of collisions 
unattended with injury. Other than passenger-trains are excluded. 

In this table, it will be observed, that the collisions of the “‘express” 
and excursion” trains have occasioned but one death each throughout 
the whole period of nine years, while the collisions of ‘ mail” trains were 
not attended with a single death to a passenger. So far as collisions 
are concerned, this ought to satisfy the minds of the timid of the 
safety of travelling by quick trains. 

The following is a condensed abstract of Table XXYV., in respect 
to passengers only :— 


Asstract M. 








Number of 


Number of Ratio of Deaths and Injuries to 



































Passengers. 
Trains. 

Non- P All Collisions. Serious Collisions. 

serious ee Malled sninjured:| <i i-8 Pl 
epic: Killed. | lnjured.| Killed. | Injured. 
EXXpVess : ...cs.c. as 8 ] 26, | :091.,| 2°364 >} 125 3°250 
Exeursion _.... 1 7 1] 74.) °1 25.1 9°250)} *143 Oso) 
Ve) See ne 8 13 LS 36 wens ¥°714 oe 2°769 
Ordinary ........ 42 173 46 {1,032} °214-| 4°800) -266 5°965 
Total... 54 201 48 {1,168 | -188 | 4-580] -239 | 5-811 











It will thus be seen, that the ordinary trains have been fatal to 
life above the average. It will, however, be observed, that although 
the excursion trains have occasioned fewcr deaths than the ordinary 
trains, yet the ratio of persons injured is nearly double the average. 
It will, likewise, be observed, that one-fifth part of all the collisions 
with passenger-trains are unattended with injury. 

The following Table, XXVI., which includes collisions by other as 
well as passenger-trains, is interesting. 

One remarkable feature in this table is, the disparity in the 
frequency of collisions in different months of the year. It will be 
seen that, in the six months commencing with August and ending 
with January, the number of collisions 1s more than double of the 
number in the other six months of the year. This is, no doubt, to be 
in part accounted for by the state of the weather, as may be under- 
stood on referring to Section A of Tables XXII. and XXIIT.; but 
this would still not of itself be sufficient to account for the remarkable 
difference observable in the preceding table, unless it be that the 
‘‘ neglect,” recorded in Section C of Table XXII. and Section I. of 
Table XXIIL., be also to some extent occasioned by the trying nature 
of the weather at the same season. Another curious circumstance is the 
fact that in the last six months of this table, in which double the number 
of collisions have taken place, not quite so many lives of passengers 
haye been lost, although the passenger trafic of the same six months is 
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; TABLE XXVI. 

Showing the Number of Collisions on the Railways of Great, Britain and 
Ireland for the nine Years 1844—1852, for each Month of the Year, 
with the Number of Employés and of Passengers Killed and Injured 

_ thereby. 





Number of Collisions. |  Employés. Passengers. 









































Not 
Month. bonul sed Resulting 
Total. | in Injury, in Killed. | Injured.| Killed. | Injured. 
to Life Injuries. 
or Limb. 
February ....cscpsagesoeys-.: 13 4 9 2 6 wags 15 
MYEET OM oadecs Rieasdtvasesrees- 15 4 Il 2s 2 aon 30 
PRODUULS 2 ngesoash se cadenrarnes 10 3 Z. “8 4 6 110 
INEGI spaveceuadocscenouteeesscaes 21 4 17 4 11 79 
MUNG se ccnianiuad sures: 15 15 3 8 7 57 
DULY, sion ces tseacsasvwasisievess 25 4 21 3 17 2 127 
Totals i... 99 19 80 14 37 26 414 
Wenst tr ee 37 7 30 B51 16h. -11-) 200 
September’ ~i./..40.6.050: 32 4 28 il fae sas 137 
OCHOUET | i igiecgss eotingeas- 35 8 27 8 18 4 102 
Novem ber i. :dsscens: 36 8 28 5 16 3 177 
DCCeMer 1. scscuscecnas. 4} 11 30 7 15 4 103 
PAMUAPY + seces canvediesvecse- 28 12 16 d 10 41 
OtANS « ccsccs: 209 50 159 37 78 25 760 
Totals of 12 months....| 308 69 239 51 115 51 11,174 





greater than in the other six months, For the nine years now under 
consideration, the passenger traffic of the first six months was 
240,307,731, the passenger traffic of the second six months was 
302,959,421. And, consequently, the deaths from collisions, during 
the first six months, were 1.in every 9,242,605 passengers; and, during 
the second six months, were 1 in every 12,118,577 passengers. So that 
those figures represent the relative chances of loss of life from collisions 
in railway travelling during the respective seasons, assuming that such 
accidents should for the future observe the same order of distribution. 

In respect of injuries to passengers, it will be observed, that in 
frequency they follow almost the precise order of the collisions them- 
selves—the ratio to collisions in the different seasons being nearly the 
same. The facts in this table are well worth examination by those 
intrusted with the management of railways. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive that any intelligent superintendent of the trains of a railway, 
who thoroughly masters the facts in regard to collisions contained in 
Tables X XIJ. to X XVI. inclusive, could not devise some means which 
would prevent the recurrence of so many accidents of this class. 

The only remaining table now to be brought forward on the subject 
of collisions is the following one, Table X XVII. in which are shown 
the places on the line at which the various collisions have taken place. 
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Tt will be found that, of a total number of 308 collisions, no less 
than 110 have taken place at stations, or the very places where the 
greatest care and vigilance are required and might be exercised. Any- 
thing like fair attention to the use of well understood precautions, and 
a proper use of signals and telegraphs, should completely, or at all 
events to a great extent, prevent this ‘class of accidents. The same 
remarks may be justly made in respect to the collisions recorded in 
Sections 6 and ¢ of the same table. The collisions in the first three 
sections of this table constitute about 46 per cent. of the whole number, 
and are clearly of a kind that may be greatly diminished by a well 
devised system of management. The accidents from collisions on open 
lines, or rather at other places than stations, junctions, sidings, and 
crossings, amount to 165, The intensity of the different kind of 
collisions in this table, in death and injury, does not exhibit any very 
marked disparity. 

The only other important class of accidents, from which passengers 
suffer, and assumed to be under the control or management of the 
companies, are those occasioned by trains, or portions of trains, running 
off the line. 

Of the 228 defined causes of deaths of passengers, given in Table 
XIU, it will be found that 109 are attributable to causes under 
control of the companies. And then, again, Table XIII. shows 
that 85, or 8271 per cent., were occasioned by “running off the line.” 
In so far as the management of railways is concerned, in preserving 
the lives of passengers, this class of accidents is second only iu im- 
portance to that arising from collisions. In fact, “collisions” and 
“running off the line * caused 91 per cent. of all the deaths of 
passengers for which the companies can be supposed responsible ; 
aud therefore, a thorough analysis of these two classes of acci- 
dents will complete the inquiry so far as the lives of pa ssengers are 
concerned. 

In the following Table, XX VIII., will be found the results of the 
investigation made into the immediate cause of engines, trains, and 
other parts of trains running off the line. The analysis will be found 
sufficiently minute and detailed for every useful purpose. 

Of 156 cases of “running off the line,” the immediate cause has 
been ascertained in 105 instances. And it is also found, that 105 of 
the accidents have been attended with injury to life and limb of 
passengers, and 51 resulted without any injury. 

it will immediately appear on examination of Section A of oad 
same table, as remarked in regard to the similar section of the table 
of collisions, that it is impossible to hold the companies cagodeeaiiie 
for every one of this group of accidents. They are so clearly due to 

causes difficult to be foreseen, that they may for the present be passed 
over as such. 

But in regard to ced ie B, which includes none but cases of run- 
ning off the ‘Tine from the breaking of machinery, there can be no 
doubt that ereater precautions might gencrally be taken. The remarks 
offered on the “ breaking of m achinery,” as the immediate cause of 
collisions, apply with equal f force in this instance, and need not again be 
repeated; but it is certainly to be lamented that, of the 105 ascer- 
tained causes of “running off the line,” no less than 43 should be duo 
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to “breaking of machinery.” Frequent inspection by competent 
parties is the protection against this group of accidents, and strong 
measures should be enforced to secure the safety arising from this sort 
of surpervision. 

The accidents arising from causes recorded in Section C are cer- 
tainly all, or at least to a very great extent, preventable. Nothing 
but the most culpable indifference to the public safety can permit a 
continuance of this group of accidents, which forms upwards of 28 per 
cent. of all the classified accidents in this table. 

The accidents included in Columns 2 and 3, of Section D, cannot 
in general be attributable to negligence of the companies. 

The four cases in Section E are due to reckless driving. 

_ Sections B and C of this table should be well considered by railway 
directors. 

The next, Table XXIX., will show how the various groups 
of accidents of “running off the line” affected life and limb of 
passengers. 

What is strange in the record of accidents contained in this 
table is, that the 51 cases, included in Sections A and B, did not 
occasion a single death of a passenger, while the 80 in Section C, 


f T 
Showing the Number of Deaths and Injuries, to Railway Employés and to Passengers 
| in Great Britat 
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Column A contains all those accidents which were not under the Company’s control. 
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attributable to defects in the “permanent way,” produced 8 deaths of 
passengers. | | 

The number of deaths of passengers from obstructions on the line 
was 8, but no passenger lost his life under Section E, reckless driving, 
or excessive speed, 

The miscellaneous group, Section F, it will be seen, includes 55, 
or upwards of one-third, of all the cases of trains running off the rails, 
to which unascertained causes nearly one-half of the whole deaths of 
passengers from running off the line is due, but the returns of the 
railway department were either defective as to these cases, or the 
accidents themselves were of so peculiar a kind as not to admit of a 
satisfactory classification. 

When that part of the subject, which has reference to the manner 
in which railway accidents have affected the employés, is considered, 
the effects of trains running off the line will be more fully discussed. 
From Tables XXIV. and XXVI., preceding, it will be observed that 
collisions killed an equal number of employes and passengers; but the 
cases of running off the line have, as will be seen by the last columns 
of Table XXIX., relatively a much more fatal effect on the servants 
of the companies. 


IX. 


rach Cause of Trains, or Paris of Trains, or Engines running of the Rails of Railways 
sland, from 1844 to 1852. 
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In the preceding Table, XXX., it will be seen in what manner the 
different kind of trains were affected by the class of accidents now 
under consideration. 

It was found in Table XXV. that the passengers by “express” 
trains suffered less from the collisions which occurred, than the pas- 
sengers by other trains. But in regard to the class of accidents in the 
preceding table, the case is very different; for, from the 18 cases of 
“running off the line” by express trains, 4 deaths of passengers 
happened, while from the 93 cases taking place among “mail” and 
other passenger trains, the number of deaths was 17. In regard, how= 
ever, to injuries only, the ratio was also less in the case of ‘‘ express” 
trains. 

The preceding portion of this paper has been confined chicfly to an 
examination of the manner in which railway accidents have affected 
passengers, although the tables themselves contain the results of the 
analysis for employés and other persons not passengers fur the time 
being. Already a large space of the present part of the Journal has, 
however, been devoted to this communication, to the exclusion of some 
other contributions of an important nature; but this subject will be 
continued in the next Number, and that portion of it, which was sub- 
mitted to the Statistical Section of the British Association at Hull 
brought forward, in which will be investigated, as completely as the 
data will admit of, the manner in which railway accidents in the 
United Kingdom during the twelve years, 1840-52, have affected 
railway servants, and other persons not passengers. 

Although the general public is naturally most alive to the manner 
in which passengers suffer from accidents, still every carnest inquirer 
must at once sympathize with the dreadful amount of accidents and 
fearful loss of life to which the servants of Railway Companies are 
exposed. It is quite impossible not to regard this latter branch of the 
inquiry as really the more grave and important of the two. Table 
XII. shows that while in the twelve years ending 1852 the loss of life 
amongst passengers was 266, that 1,081 deaths took place amongst the 
employes. This statement is of itself sufficient to prevent the next 
portion of this Paper from being regarded with indifference. 

When the two series of facts have, therefore, been fully brought 
forward, both as they affect passengers and servants of the companies, 
it may be then possible to throw some further light on such points as 
may be calculated to suggest means for lessening a large number of the 
accidents, and saving the lives of many who would otherwise become 
victims of the present system of railway management. 
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Freehold Land Societies. By Tromas Buces, F.S.8. 
[Read before the Statistica] Society, 20th June, 1853.] 


Ir has been suggested that a brief history of the rise and progress of 
freehold land societies, with a description of the mode of working 
them, would be interesting to the Society. As I have paid consider- 
able attention to this class of institutions, and have had, from the 
accident of position, many opportunities of observing their operations, 
I have ventured to throw together a sketch, which, fragmentary 
though it be, may give a pretty accurate idea of the principles upon 
which they are founded, and furnish data by which to estimate the 
advantages likely to accrue from their formation, 
These societies were first suggested by an effort that was made, for 
a purely political purpose, by ‘the Anti-Corn-law League, during its 
active existence. In 1843, Lord Morpeth, the present Earl of ‘Car- 
lisle, who had been one of the most popular candidates ever returned 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire, was defeated on the question of 
free trade. The League felt this as a serious blow, in a constituency 
which, from its size and importance, had been taken as an index to 
public feeling on all great questions. Besides, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire comprises some of the largest, wealthiest, and most prospe- 
rous seats of manufacture, and therefore such a defeat told most 
powerfully against them, é 
Mr. Cobden, whose attention had been previously directed to the 
forty-shilling-frechold qualification as the basis of a powerful machinery 
to be put in motion in case of emergency, went down and proposed to 
the men of the West Riding that they should at once set about the 
purchase of freeholds to the number required to constitute a free-trade 
majority. It was found that 5,000 votes would be required. In the 
space of two years, this number were created, and at the next election 
his lordship was returned without opposition. Free-trade candidates 
were returned by the same means for Hast Surrey and South Lan- 
cashire ; and the members of the Anti-Corn-law League were moving 
in every part of the country where counties or divisions of counties 
returned members opposed to their views, when Sir Robert Peel, by 
carrying his measure for the repeal of the corn-laws, put an end to "this 
creation of votes, and to the existence of the Anti- Corn-law League. 
The freeholds themselves, in this case, were little valued by the pos- 
sessors, except as a means of securing a vote, and the freehold vote | 
possesses considerable elasticity and adaptability to a political purpose 
of this kind. It is the oldest kind of suffrage, and exists in several 
forms. It is simply necessary to show that the person claiming to be 
put upon the register has a clear annual interest in freehold property 
to the amount of forty shillings ; it is independent of residence or pay- 
ment of rates. A person may y reside in London and qualify for North- 
umberland; in fact, he can, if he chooses, qualify for every county in 
England and Wales, In some cases, members of the League qualified 
for five or six places. The favourite form of the qualification for the 
League men was that of rent-charges and chief rents, as these were 
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more easily manufactured to order than any other. One hundred=per- 
sons may unite in the purchase of one estate, and, supposing that each 
of them can prove an interest in the estate to the full value of forty 
shillings per annum, he can claim to be put upon the register; or any 
owner of an estate can sell off rent-charges to the whole annual value 
of his estate. This was, no doubt, very convenient to the League, as 
the value of the votes depended upon their immediate applicability. 
Little care was taken as to the commercial value, and when the plea 
for their creation was withdrawn, some had difficulty in finding the 
exact locality of their freeholds ; others found that they had purchased 
dilapidated cottages and buildings worth no more than the market price 
of the old materials of which they were composed; and others, again, 
found that it would have been an inconvenient and troublesome process 
to have enforced the payment of the annual rents, All that can be 
said of the experiment is, that it answered the main purpose, but in 
other respects its success was so very equivocal, that it encouraged no 
speculation in freeholds. I find, however, that the mode of purchasing 
land on a perpetual ground-rent or chief rent has been very generally 
in use in Manchester, and it confers a vote upon a succession of pro- 
prietors. For example, A sells a building-site to B for 40s. a-year 
perpetual ground-rent, upon which B erects a cottage worth 8/. a-year, 
and thus both A and B are entitled to: county votes. But it some- 
times happens that five or six persons claim to be registered upon the 
same property. C buys a plot of land in an improving district for a 
perpetual rent of 50/., which he sells to D for 55/.; E buys it of 
D for 60/., and sells it to F for 65/.; thus, as each proprietor has a 
elear annual value of more than 40s. for ever, they are all entitled to 
vote. 

Almost immediately after this, a movement was started by 
Mr. Feargus O’Connor, but which must not be confounded with the 
frechold land movement. This was intended to create independent 
peasant proprietors, and the subscribers were induced to believe that 
they could with advantage change their ordinary occupations, and in 
possession of two or three acres of land, cultivate it to advantage. The 
whole scheme was a failure; but I need not enter upon that history, 
as the movement and its results are matters of familiar knowledge. 
In a short time after the breaking up of the League, Mr. James Tay- 
lor, of Birmingham, a working man, and who had taken a very active 
part in temperance and building societies, made an effort to establish a 
freehold land society in Birmingham. He‘had a double object in view 
—that of creating county votes and of promoting the welfare of the 
working classes, by stimulating them to save their money and invest 
it in allotments of land or in cottage-houses, Mr. Taylor having been 
known as an intelligent, useful, and honest man, soon found influential 
supporters, and in 1847, he founded the first freehold land society in 
Birmingham. I obtained from Mr. Taylor some returns in January 
last, and at that time there were five societies in that town, comprising 
3,600 members, nearly the whole of them being working men. The 
payments are 6s. per month per share, and the sums now paid in 
amount to 70,000/. ‘They have purchased 19 estates for division 
among the members, and 2,300 allotments have been made. It is 
worthy of observation that only one of the societies is held at a 
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public-house, and that has been the least successful. The inference I 
draw from this fact is, that these societies are supported by the more 
thrifty and sober portion of the working-classes. In a few weeks 
after the announcement of the formation of the Birmingham Freehold 
Land Society, the National Freehold Land Society commenced opera- 
tions, under the auspices of Mr, Cobden and other leading members of 
the League, with the avowed object of creating votes to secure a majority 
of Reform members in the counties where Conservatives were returned. 
The fact is, the society was commenced to aid a movement which 
was then making to alter the basis of the representation. The first 
prospectus limited its operations to the home counties, which return 
twenty-one members to Parliament. Of this number, sixteen were 
said to be opposed to’an extension of the suffrage, and the labours of 
the society were to be directed so as to change the relative position of 
the two parties, the Conservative and Liberal, and to give a majority 
in every constituency to the latter. This society afterwards enlarged 
its operations, and embraced the whole of England and Wales. As 
Scotland and Ireland do not possess the forty-shilling freehold quali- 
fication (the former having never possessed it, and in the latter case, 
the forty-shilling freeholders having been disfranchised by the Reform 
Bill), these parts of the empire were not included. It was held out as 
a possible thing that this work might be accomplished in five or six 
years. Several general statements were put forward to show how 
practicable and easy this was; but I fear they were founded upon very 
imperfect data. Some idea may be formed of the work to be accom- 
plished, when it is seen that there are twenty-seven county consti- 
tuencies with an average number of electors below 3,000, twelve more 
under 5,500, and twenty more with an average below 6,000. ‘To 
ascertain the relative strength of the Conservative and Liberal voters, 
the last election may be referred to. It is not an unfair test, as, from 
the fact of the free-trade policy being considered in peril, the full: 
strength of the Liberal cause was put in requisition; but it must at 
the saine time be observed that, under such circumstances, many voted 
for Liberal candidates who would not have done so had a question of 
the suffrage been pending. 

The commencement of the National Freehold Land Society was 
followed by many others throughout the country. In January last, I 
wnade special inquiries, and although the returns I obtained were very 
imperfect, I gathered the following particulars, viz., that the probable 
number of societies at that time existing was 130, about twenty of 
which were established in London; the probable number of members 
was 85,000, subscribing for 120,000 shares. The number of estates 
purchased amounted to 310, and these estates had been divided into 
19,500 allotments. The sum actually subscribed for was not less than 
3,600,0002., of which 790,000/. had been actually received. I have 
found it no easy matter to get particulars of the various societies, or 
even to ascertain the existence of some of them. Many of them are 
doing a very small business, and seem to be very loosely conducted ; 
others are increasing and prosperous. I have obtained returns from 
the National Freehold Land Society, which, with the exception of the 
one referred to as founded by Mr. James Taylor, is the oldest; and 
returns also from the Conservative Land Society, in the management. 
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of which, I believe, one of the Fellows of this Society, Lord Alfred 
Churchill, takes a very useful and active part. 

National Freehold Land Society.—Completed shares, 6,000; un- 
completed ditto, 10,000; amount received, 500,000/.; estates, 115; 
acres, 3,000; purchase-money, 400,000/.; number of appropriated 
lots (some are 200/. lots), 5,000; supposed proportion of working 
classes, one-third ; profits on completed shares, 5 per cent. ; on uncom- 
pleted, 10 per cent. last year—now 5 per cent; price of rights, 184. 
highest ; ditto ditto, 2s. 6d. lowest ; the proportion of shares kept by 
those to whom they are drawn is about three-fourths, so that one- 
fourth of the shares drawn are on sale. 

The Westminster Freehold Land Society is the next oldest free- 
hold Jand society. Its progress has not been so great; it has enrolled 
1,010 members, taking 1,602 shares. This society dovs not adopt the 
ballot, but disposes of the shares by rotation. Five estates have been 
purchased, and in every case they provide that houses not less than a 
certain amount in value shall be built upon them. Upon one estate, 
the minimum is fixed at 60042. 

The Conservative Freehold Land Society has, since its formation, 
been very successful. This society has only been nine months in 
existence, but the total number of shares issued is about 4,500, repre- 
senting a capital of 225,000/., on which 35,000 have been paid. They 
have purchased ten estates, but they do not give the prices paid for 
them, nor the quantities in each. I observe, with great satisfaction, 
that they have a reserve fund. In this case, it will be seen, by refe- 
rence to the conditions attached to the plan, that buildings of less value 
than 1,2002. shall not be erected in one case, 700/. in another. 

Having given a rapid sketch of the rise and progress of these 
societies, 1 may now proceed to offer an explanation of the principles 
upon which they are formed and conducted. The freehold land 
societies are enrolled under the Benefit Building Societies’ Act, and 
the shorter way to an understanding will be to examine what a build- 
ing society really is. ‘The societies which are, in compliance with the 
requirements of the act of Parliament, denominated building societies, 
are not building societies at all, They are compelled to assume a 
name which not only does not represent their business, but totally 
misrepresents it. A building society does not build, nor can the funds 
of the society be appropriated legally to the purposes of building. 
A building society is simply a mutual savings bank and loan society. 
A number of men unite together, and pay in a certain weckly or 
monthly sum, say six shiilings per share per month, and when the 
accumulated. payments have reached to a certain amount, say two 
hundred pounds, such sum is lent to any one of tle members who is 
desirous to obtain such loan, on his giving security and paying interest 
to the society. The preference is decided by rotation, by competition, 
or more generally by ballot. If the money is put up to the lighest 
bidder, the purchase-money—that which he gives for the appropriation 
—goes into the fund; if the preference is decided by ballot, the person 
who obtains it may sell it (it will have almost invariably a marketable 
value), to his own advantage, putting the profit in his own pocket. 
In most cases, the person obtaining the choice or preference, procecds 
to build, or to buy, freehold or leasehold property, The solicitor to 
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tlie society manages the matter, and a mortgage-deed is executed to 
the society, and held by the trustees until the money advanced is 
repaid. It will not, I am sure, be considered foreign to the subject, if 
I make one or two remarks upon the character of these building 
societies. I am sorry to say that, from the inexperience of the mem- 
bers, and the designs, very often, of persons at the head of the manage- 
' ment, they do anything but contribute to the interests of the class 
whose patronage they seek. Many of them put forth promises it is 
impossible they can fulfil; some of them are promoted by speculating 
solicitors and house and land agents, who, having properties to sell, 
obtain by this means much more “than the actual value, and not a few 
have suffered from the wilfulness of an ignorant direction, and from the 
jobbing of the officials. Probably, by the next Session, i shail be able 
to give to the Society the number of building societies, with an esti- 
mate of the amount of money paid into them by the working classes, 
and it will then be seen that the subject is one of great importance, 
All friends to improvement are anxious to see the men who labour, 
reaping and enjoying the fruits of their industry; and those who have 
given any attention to the habits of that class, will rejoice to perceive 
the many signs which exist of a growing disposition to provide for 
future exigencies, and to acquire a social position by the possession of 
a small property. But to direct that disposition aright is of great con- 
sequence. Mr. Neison has done very valuable service by his exposition 
of the erroneous calculations by which the payments to friendly 
societies are regulated; and I am sure that very many of the building 
societies are proceeding upon a course of action equally unscientific ; 
and if the results are not likely to be so extensively injurious to the 
menibers as in the case of friendly societies, still the mischief ever and 
anon accruing from failures and loss, is calculated to check the growth 
of those thrifty and saving habits which are in such rapid and _satis- 
factory development among the working classes. J have explained 
the business of a building society ; and it is the principle of receiving 
small payments, accumulating a fund, and advancing it to the mem- 
bers on the security of small properties, that is adopted by the freehold 
land societies. As societies, they do not purchase property, nor have 
they legally the power to do so. The mode adopted is, however, . 
simple enough. When an estate eligible for the purposes of the society 
presents itself, and the title has been fully examined, the trustees, or 
come other members of the direction, or perhaps some persons having 
no connection with the society, purchase it with their own money, and 
hold it at their own risk until it is subdivided and sold to such of the 
members as are entitled to advances of money, and who have approved 
of and selected one or more allotments, according to the number -of 
‘hares they hold. There are two classes of shares—completed and 
uncompleted shares, Some members pay up the amount of their shares 
at once; others adopt the plan of paying one shilling per share per 
week. When an estate is laid out, it is subdivided in stich a manner 
as to give the proportions due to the completed and to the uncom- 
pleted shares, The owners of the completed shares have the liberty of 
choosing from the number allotted to that class in the order they stand 
in the book, and they are at liberty to decline the allotments offered 
until they can be well suited. In the case of the owner of a completed 
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share making a choice, he receives his title-deeds at once, and the claim 
of the society and his obligation to it cease. Hvery owner of an 
uncompleted share having and exercising the right of choice, and 
receiving an advance of money to pay for his allotment, executes a 
mortgage to the trustees, the expense of which, by an arrangement 
entered into with the society’s solicitor, is thirty shillings, besides the 
stamp-duty; and besides continuing his subscription on the sums 
advanced, pays interest on the money borrowed at the rate of sixpence 
per month for every five pounds advanced, but is entitled to his fair 
share of the profits made by the society. Ifa member has a right of 
choice accruing, and does not wish to make choice of a plot of land, he 
can dispose of his right of choice to any other person. It will be seen 
that the society does not purchase the land: that is done, so to speak, 
out of the society, the society merely advancing the money necessary 
to pay the price. The profits of these societies are considerable. In 
the first place, the land is bought in large estates, aud sold to the 
niembers at so much advance upon the wholesale price as will cover 
establishment expenses, and the estimated cost of road-making, sewer- 
age, ke. Thus a shareholder obtains a single allotment at the whole- 
sale price, and the difference between the wholesale and retail price is 
found to be as great in land as other articles of sale. As a fair average 
example, | may quote one case at Birmingham. ‘The first freehold 
land society established there bought a piece of freehold land suitable 
for cottage-houses and gardens, and within a working-man’s distance 
from the centre of the town, at 1s. 3d. per yard, the price previously 
asked having been 3s. 6d. per yard, in separate allotments. Many of 
these allotments have since fetched large prices—one, which cost its 
first possessor only 177. 10s., sold for 50/.; and in this case, nothing 
was due to novelty or other adventitious circumstances. The ground 
was particularly eligible for building the class of houses inhabited by 
working men and their families, and when roads had been made and 
the allotments laid out, it was eagerly sought, 

It is urged from these circumstances, that the freehold-land societies 
form a most eligible investment for the small savings of the working- 
classes ; and many argue the question as if it was desirable to induce 
them to choose these societies in preference to the sick societies and the 
savings banks. We expect to find the same tendencies to extravagance 
in the promoters of these societies as in all others; and, elated by a 
temporary success, which has been very remarkable, it is not much to 
be wondered at that they form exaggerated expectations of what may 
be effected by their favourite institutions. The value of any provision 
made by a working man for sickness or accident, to which he is always 
liable, depends almost entirely on its capability to be made available in 
the very hour of need, and to supply as much as possible the loss of his 
regular weekly income, and to be supplied to him in the same manner. 
A small freehold would not occur to me as the article that could be 
the most readily turned into money; and it is possible that, from 
pressing necessity, be might be compelled to dispose of the estate 
which had been purchased by the savings of years at an enormous 
sacrifice. Besides, I do not regard the freehold-land societies as any- 
thing more than an experiment. I have every confidence that those 
of them which are prudently managed, and conducted.with a view to 
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the single purpose of providing for their members, at a cheaper rate 
than if they were to seek them out single-handed, a plot of ground for 
a garden, or on which to bnild a house, will succeed. But I believe 
that the sound policy,is not to shake the reliance which the small 
trading and the working classes have had in life offices, sick societies, 
and savings banks, but to teach them the right principles upon which 
such institutions can alone be successfully conducted ; to encourage the 
influential classes, who have more leisure to study the principles of 
such institutions, to lend aid and countenance in their formation, im- 
provement, and management; and to induce the Legislature to sur- 
round them by proper safeguards, and to free them as much as possible 
from legal difficulties. Freehold-land societies, I admit, may be made 
eminently useful: the working man, however, should not be encouraged 
to invest the whole of his savings in them, but only to seek their aid as 
a means of obtaining a small property which he can appropriate to the 
purposes already mentioned. . 

I have pronounced these societies an experiment, and will now 
point out what I conceive to be the risks. ‘The members have the 
power of selling the rights as they accrue. Very considerable sums 
are made by individuals in this way, in particular cases as much as 
20/., 251., and even 30/. Persons of small capital, encouraged by these 
profits, have invested considerable sums in some of the societies, and, by 
taking a large number of shares, have rights constantly accruing, which 
they sell to profit, and besides buy the rights of others, and thus 
become traders in shares. Directors and officers, in some cases, have 
fallen into the habit of buying and selling shares. When the managers 
of an institution are thus engaged in small speculations of this kind, 
various evils must necessarily arise, sooner or later. Dissensions will 
spring up—jobbing is inevitable, and there will be a tendency to put a 
false value upon the rights which are to be sold, and to depreciate 
those which have to be bought. The success of the institutions depends 
very much upon this kind of speculation being kept in check—for to 
prevent it I conceive impossible. Besides, such examples are tempting, 
and dangerously so to working men. All men are somewhat impatient 
of the slow steps to acquisition, and eagerly grasp at any quick incans 
of securing desired ends. I should deplore any kind of speculation of 
this kind obtaining amongst the working-classes ; it would be a serious 
injury to them. My experience has forced me to this conviction, that 
it is well not to place large sums, or great occasional gains, in the hands 
of men who have to depend upon wages, and who are unaccustomed 
to trading transactions or to the use of money in large sums. Immense 
evils have resulted from the facilities afforded to the humbler classes, 
by money clubs, and loan funds, for obtaining sums of money much 
beyond the sums they have ordinarily at their disposal. While, there- 
fore, I should hail any machinery which enables the working man to 
make the most of his small savings, and that would give him facilities 
for acquiring a garden or house for himself, the possession of which, by 
feeding an honourable pride, could not fail to make him a better citizen, 
and which might be left as an inheritance to his children, I should 
think the advantage very dearly purchased, if, at the same time, it 
encouraged a speculating spirit, and, as in many painful cases I have 
known in relation to building societies, induced him to neglect the 
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steady sources of gain arising from his regular employment, for the 
more flattering, but very uncertain, profits arising from trading in 
shares and rights of appropriation. One objection to these societics, 
often urged, is not inherent in them, but the circumstances which have 
given rise to it have sprung from an oversight on the part of those who 
made the first arrangements. The objection is, that a race of squatters 
will be created. A friend of mine rather jocosely refers to some place 
where a gang of gipsies have located upon an allotment. This could 
not often occur, I apprehend; but I must say that one or two of the 
estates of the National Freehold Land Society cut a very odd appear- 
ance, as you whirl past them on the railway. I have observed on one, 
a villa-residence looking out upon a two-roomed cottage, and in 
another the first building occupied happens to be a beer-shop. But 
most of the societies now affix conditions similar to those I have 
referred to, as to the class of house to be built. Some such restriction 
is necessary in a sanitary and economical point of view, and the inte- 
rests of the members will suggest the proper remedy. 

I rust notice that, although these societies were commenced for a 
political purpose, the political object has been lost sight of in the com- 
mercial, As a vote-creating machinery, they have not realized the 
objects of the projectors, as 1 know no case, except that of South War- 
wickshire, where the votes made have had any sensible effect at the 
poll-booth. I apprehend there are very few of the discreet managers 
of the societies who will not admit that it is better that they should be 
what they now are—merely trading companies—than political insti- 
tutions. It is certain, however, that they never could be, in a strict 
sense, political societies. They have no power over the man who 
takes advantage of their machinery to acquire a freehold and a vote ; 
they do not ask any man his political opinions, nor refuse any one 
because he may be assumed to hold opposite opinions to their own. 
Whatever may be the name adopted, for convenience or by predilec- 
tion, the same rule applies in all cases: they could not, if they would 
—and, I believe, would not, if they could—apply any test. The 
Church of England Freehold Land Society will readily accept the 
Dissenter—his only qualification is that of paying his money, and 
obeying the rules and regulations of the society. The Conservative 
Land Society has, I know, Radicals among its members; and I have 
it on the btst authority, that in the National Freehold Land Society 
an active Conservative got possession of an allotment upon one of their 
estates, and made use of the qualification, and the knowledge it gave 
him, to oppose the claims of his brother allottees upon the same estate 
in the revising barristez’s court. In no case can they exert any power 
or undue influence over the member who has obtained his allotment. 
In fact, as it will be seen from the explanation I have given, the 
society does not sell him the land, nor is the land at any time in their 
possession—they merely advance him the money by which to purchase 
it. Any political test would be illegal. 

The most favourable feature of the whole movement is, that it fur- 
nishes unmistakeable evidence of a strong desire existing among the 
industrious classes to improve their condition, to acquire a stake in 
the country, and to rank themselves in a higher social position, This 
desire, by careful and prudent management, may be turned to profit- 
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able account. Mr. Taylor, of Birmingham, states that out of the 
50,0007. paid into one freehold-land society in Birmingham, one-third 
was rescued from the public-house.. This is very likely to be the case, 
from what I know of the matter. J should not, however, think that 
such is the case in the metropolis; but all such estimates must be very 
arbitrary. The officers of the societies can only give an opinion as to 
the number of the working-classes in proportion to other classes—they 
have no means of ascertaining the precise numbers. But whatever 
may be the actual facts of the case, there can be no doubt that all such 
institutions divert much from the channels of waste, and are, therefore, 
highly important and useful. I have only one or two practical 
remarks to add, or rather to repeat. There is a disposition among a 
large bulk of the people to acquire small properties, and all must 
rejoice at so favourable a sign of the times. It may be cultivated to 
the improvement of the people and to the security of the state, in a 
sanitary, soctal, and (using that word, not in its restricted, but in its 
highest and best sense) political point of view. It is therefore wise not 
to look coldly on so large and popular an effort, nor to neglect it; but 
to trace its workings, find out its imperfections, and to give a proper 
direction to the energies which have been called into active exercise. 
T know of nothing which would render a greater service to the working 
classes than that of giving them sound instruction as to the principles 
upon which freehold-land societies, and other kindred societies, may be 
safely and profitably conducted; and with the humble hope that I 
might be able to stimulate some fellows of this Society who are emi- 
nently qualified for such investigations and such labours, I have 
ventured to throw this hasty and imperfect sketch before them. 
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On the Cholera Mortality in Hull during the Epidemic of 1849. 
By Henry Cooper, M.D. 


[ Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Hull, 
9th September, 1853. ] 


Tue analysis of the mortality of the epidemic of 1849, so far as 
relates to this borough, which I now present to the Section, was pro- 
jected with the concurrence, and has been effected through the kind 
assistance of the late lamented registrar, Mr. Thorney, and of the regis- 
trar for Sculcoates, Mr. Chatham, who readily acceded to my pro- 
posal to classify the cholera and diarrhoea deaths of the fearful period 
to which I allude, from the official records in their hands. Their 
returns have been the materials which I have analyzed and placed in 
a conuected and synoptical form in the tables and diagrams which I 
now present, and from which I shall venture to draw some general 
inferences. 

I have taken the four months, from July to October inclusive, as 
the period of the epidemic outbreak of the disease. Isolated cases 
had occurred for some weeks previously ; and, as is usual, severe and 
intractable forms of diarrhoea preceded and accompanied the attack. 
The termination of the outbreak was abrupt, differing, in this respect, 
from its outset, which was gradual and insidious; and there was, to 
say the least, a coincidence between the disappearance of the disease 
and the adoption of preventive measures of treatment (house-to-house 
visitation and checking the early diarrhoea), which was very remark- 
able. The greatest mortality was attained in the first week in Sep- 
tember ; and the system of house-to-house visitation, of which I was 
superintendent in this district, was commenced on the 20th, from 
which time the disease rapidly declined, and ceased altogether in the 
second week in October. 

Regarding the general character and extent of this outbreak, the 
Registrar-General, in his ‘“‘ Report on Cholera in England,” states, 
that Hull, in proportion to its population, suffered more from cholera 
_ than any district in the kingdom. In Hull (viz., the old town and 
Myton) it was fatal at the rate of 241 to every 10,000; in Sculcoates, 
at the rate of 152 to every 10,000. We shall, I believe, turn this 
awful lesson to the best account by investigating the circumstances 
and conditions under which this great mortality has occurred; and 
thus approach, as near as the nature of the subject will allow, to the 
causes of its extraordinary virulence. 

It may be premised that the town stands on a surface practically 
level, and that this level is so little above the low water of the tidal 
rivers (the Hull and the Humber), which constitute the natural 
outfall, that efficient natural drainage is almost impracticable. ‘'he 
only irregularities of surface are caused by artificial works, viz., the 
excavation of the docks and the mounds of earth thrown out of them 
on the one hand, and the hollows formed by digging out clay for 
bricks, on the other ; for the subsoil is a stiff retentive clay, very well 
adapted for brick-making, and, therefore, almost. impervious to water. 
There is a difference between the highest and lowest levels thus 
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formed of about 10 feet ; but the fall obtained from the lowest levels into 
the adjoining rivers, which is only available for a limited period of 
each tide, is practically insufficient for their effective drainage; and 
accordingly, in the new plans for the drainage of the borough, recently 
sanctioned by the Board of Health, the sewage is to be pumped from 
a level many feet below the outfall of the present drainage system. 
Overcrowding is also a prevalent evil in many parts of the borough ; 
and the mode of construction of tenements, and of the other lower 
classes of dwellings, has been, prior to the control now exercised by 
the Local Board of Health, very unfavourable to ventilation. 

The first. general analysis (see Table I.) which I have made of the 
mortality enumerates the total number of sufferers from cholera and 
diarrhoea, and states the proportion of these to the whole population, 
which has been assumed at that period to have been 80,000; the 
census of 1851 giving 82,000. The cases are further arranged accord- 
ing to sex, the numbers of males and females suffering from each disease - 
being distinguished. The proportion between these numbers is further 
compared with that which obtains between the sexes in the whole 
population, This comparison corrects the first impression given by 
the tables, and which I believe to be the general one, that cholera 
is more fatal to females than to males. It is true that the female 
deaths exceed the male in the proportion of 975 to 885; but the 
female population exceeds the male in a still greater ratio—thus the 
deaths are 1 male to 1:1 female—the numbers living in this borough 
are in the proportion of 1 male to 1:14 female, giving a small diffe- 
rence in favour of female mortality. 

And this corresponds with the observation of the Registrar- 
General, deduced from the whole field of cholera mortality. He 
states the deaths of males at 26,108, of females at 27,185; but cor- 
recting for the disproportion in numbers living of the two sexes, he 
gives, as the male mortality, 30°2 to every 10,000, or 1 in 831; the 
female, 30 to every 10,000, or 1 in 333. In the deaths from diarrhea, 
the proportion between the sexes is more nearly balanced, so that, 
applying the same correction for numbers living, the result would be 
still more favourable for females; but the total number of cases I 
consider too small to furnish a safe deduction. 

In the third table I have made an analysis of deaths from cholera 
and diarrhoea, according to the Age of the sufferers, dividing the ages 
in all but the upper and lower rows of figures into quinquennial periods. 
The same principle of correction must be applied here as in the case 
of sex, as there are a greater number of infants living under one year 
than of persons at any other age, and the mortality from all causes is 
also greater in proportion to numbers. This correction is attempted 
by introducing in the fourth column the annual mortality per cent. 
from all causes at each period of life, thus affording an opportunity 
of comparing the ordinary mortality with the mortality from cholera 
for the same age. The excess of infantile mortality is the most 
striking feature exhibited in this table; but great as it is, it is much 
understated when compared with other periods, inasmuch as it is a 
return of deaths taking place in one year of life only (viz., under 1), 
while the others represent the numbers dying in five-year periods, and 
would require to be divided by five to make the comparison just. 
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I have, therefore, cut off this first row of figures from the rest of the 
table by an horizontal line. The same remark applies to the ages 
above 70. which are divided into decennial instead of quinquennial 
periods, and are, therefore, similarly separated. 

Comparing the deaths at given five-year periods with the average 
mortality from all causes at the same age, as in the case of infant 
mortality just given, the next period of greatest mortality occurs from 
30 to 35, a period at which the annual mortality is very low (1:160 
for this borough). This mortality is remarkable, as occurring at a 
period when the powers of life are in their fullest vigour, and when, 
consequently, the most resistance 1s opposed by the system to the 
inroads of disease generally. It appears to afford another link of 
affinity between this mysterious disease and the fatal pestilences of 
bygone times, and the graver forms of fever in our own, which are 
seen to strike down the strongest and those least liable to ordinary 
forms of disease, if exposed to their influences in circumstances 
favouring the attack. Another period of great apparent proclivity, 
according to this table, occurs at a time a little beyond the grand 
climacteric, about 55 to 60, where we have a great mortality indi- 
cated’ compared with the annual ordinary rate shown in the fourth 
column, The greatest immunity seems to be enjoyed in the periods 
between 15 and 25, and between 40 and 60. 

Turning to the Diarrhoea Age Table (No. IV.), although, perhaps, 
the numbers are too small to draw any safe deduction from, we cannot 
but be struck with the enormous excess of infant deaths, the immu- 
nity of the middle periods of age, or those of greatest resistance, and 
the excess again in advanced life, where the powers are failing. In 
this respect, diarrhoea, even when connected with cholera (and there- 
fore assumed to partake of its specific character), seems to follow the 
ordinary law of disease, though far in excess of that law, and separates 
itself from cholera and other fatal epidemics. 

In the second table, the influence of occupation and station in life 
on the mortality of cholera is approximately shown. It will not 
be necessary to do more than refer generally to the table itself, which 
carries on its face the information it is calculated to convey. A divi- 
sion is made first into the labouring and the well-off classes, each of 
which is analyzed; the former into out-door and sedentary workmen 
(some of the most important of which are specified) into sailors, and 
into the wives, females, and children of these classes; the latter is 
shortly divided according to employment. ‘The general result is that 
1,738 of the labouring classes, and 122 of the well-off classes, perished ; 
and, if we assume that the borough contains 67,000 of the former, 
and 13,000 of the latter, we shall have a proportion of 1 death to 
every 38°55 of the labouring classes, and 1 to 106°55 of the middle and 
upper. 

TABLE I. 
Mortality from Cholera and Diarrhea in the Borough of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
from June to October, 1849, (anclusive), 
Total Deaths, 2,115, ; Cholera........ 1,860 Males........ 885) Or1 male to 1°1 females. 
or 1 in 37°82 or 1 in 43°01. | Females ... 975 | (The proportion of all 
of the fae ee, 2I9 Pa kh et 129 | living being 1 male to 


entire population. Females .... 120 1°14 females.) 


ofl in 3la72. 
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TaBie IV. 
Ages of Diarrhea Deaths. 
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I have attempted, though I fear very ineffectively, to show in the 
map which I exhibit the localities in which the disease was most fatal. 
The shading indicates, by its relative intensity, the lowness of the 
level and consequent presumed inefficacy of the drainage. The dots 
or dark marks are placed wherever cases of cholera occurred, each 
mark indicating a death by cholera in the street or court where it 
took place; these dots will, by their aggregation, show strikingly the 
spots of greatest mortality. It is obvious that the preponderance of 
these dots exhibits, in many cases, merely the excess of population in a 
given district, for where the greatest number are living, the number of 
deaths will also be the greatest, supposing there is no disturbing cause 
determining the mortality to one place in preference to another. But 
beyond this obvious cause of excess, and not accounted for by it, we 
have on this map three principles indicated as influencing the prevalence 
of cholera in any particular locality. First, the influence of low position 
and deficient dryness ; second, the effect of over-crowding even in well- 
drained districts; and lastly, the influence of the habits of the inha- 
bitants, their means of sustenance, and general social condition. Unfor- 
tunately, these causes so constantly co-exist, that it is extremely difficult 
to find instances in which they can be clearly separated, and the effects 
of each satisfactorily estimated. Some of the districts here depicted will, 
however, afford illustrations of each principle. In the Drypool district, 
for instance, we have a deep blotch of accumulated deaths—here we have 
all the above causes in operation, but especially defective drainage and 
damp and filthy surface. In Leadenhall Square and its neighbourhood 
the drainage belongs to the best system of sewerage in the town, and is, 
on the whole, good; but the overcrowding of tenements and lodging - 
houses is great, and the social habits deplorably bad. In Mill Street 
(the quarter of the low Irish), the same two causes are in operation, but 
particularly over-crowding. The Pottery districts suffered dreadfully, 
as the dark marks sufficiently attest. It will also be seen by the deep 
tints of the shading, that the levels are very low ; the drainage is wanting, 
or so bad as to be worthless, as the recent underground survey has 
abundantly proved; the two other elements of excessive mortality are 
not present. But there is a marked freedom from disease in the more 
elevated districts which surround the docks, and which enjoy other 
favourable hygienic conditions, which, taken in connexion with the 
instances above noted, sufficiently prove the correctness of my positions, 
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On the Relative Prevalence of Diseases in Hull, and the Effects of 
Season upon Disease. By Henry Cooprr, M.D. 
[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Hull, 
9th September, 1853.] 
Brrore entering on the special subject of this essay, I wish to say a 
few words on the annual rate of mortality of the borough. 

In assigning a rate of mortality to Hull, it has been the practice 
of the Registrar- General to separate the returns of death in different 
parts of the borough, and give them under several distinct heads ; 
and the same mode of stating the mortality has been adopted in all 
observations and calculations founded on these reports. 

The mortality of the borough is given under the several heads, 
“ Full,” including the town and the two Mytons; ‘ Sculcoates,” 
including the two registration districts of that name; and “ Sulton,” 
‘* Drypool,” and ‘ Southcoates,” parts only of which districts are 
included within the limits of the borough. But as the town is known 
only as ‘¢ Hull,” the mortality of the portion included under that 
term is assumed by the public as the mortality of the whole, an error 
of some importance, as leading to a very exaggerated estimate of the 
rate of mortality. For the district thus designated as ‘‘ Hull,” includes 
little more than half the borough, and comprises the most densely 
populated parts, at the lowest levels, and the least favourably circum- 
stanced as regards hygienic conditions. It contains, besides the 
general hospital, the gaol and the workhouse. Hence, its mortality 
ig disproportionately high; it is stated in the Registrar-General’s 
Reports, on an average of seven years, terminating 1846, to be 1 death 
in 33, or 3°008 per cent. of all ages. The infant mortality, now 
generally accepted as the most, sensitive test of the force of morbific 
influences, ranges also very high; it is, on an average of the same 
period, 25-026 per cent. annually, under 1 year, and 107184 per cent. 
under 5 years. But in Sculcoates, we have a mortality of only 1 in 
40 males, and 1 in 44 females; or 2-487, and 2°240, per cent. respect- 
ively, instead of 3°008, as just quoted for the other portion of the 
borough. The infant mortality of Sculcoates is 26°886 under 1 year, 
and 8°617 under 5, against 29°026 and 10184 in Hull. The mortality 
of the other parts of ‘the borough, east of the river, cannot, from being 
included in the parishes and “townships of which they ‘respectively 
form a part, be obtained from the Registrar’s Reports, or any other 
official documents. Their hygienic condition is deplorably bad; the 
mortality is intermediate between that of Hull proper, and Sculcoates, 
being 2°47 per cent. Thus it is clear that, in assuming the oe 
of the Hull district alone to be that of the whole borough, 
attribute to the whole the rate of the most unhealthy portion caer 

The mortality of the three years succeeding to 1846, though not 
so favourable to the borough generally, exhibits the same difference 
between its different parts. “The Hull district had 1 death to 29 living; 

- the Sculcoates, 1 to 37; and, in West Sculcoates, the most healthy, 
1 to 42 ;—the average of the whole borough being 1 to 83°17. 

The mortality due to the epidemic of 1849 has been made the 

subject of a separate memoir. For the three subsequent years it 
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stands as follows :—The population at the census of ’51 was 82,502 : 
taking this as the mean of the number living in the three years, ’50, 
‘51, ’52, we have a mortality for the whole borough for that period of 
1 to 32°79, the average number of deaths being 2,522 ; and the returns 
of the two first quarters of the present year raise the rate again to 
something above 1 to 33 for the whole borough. 

In investigating the question, which is the proper subject of my 
paper, viz., the order of prevalence of disease in Hull, irrespective of 
Jatal issue, we have not the ready data furnished by the Registrar's 
reports, or by any official local record, for our guidance. The medical 
charities of the town have, however, for a greater or less period, and 
with more or less exactness, recorded the name, ages, and diseases of 
applicants for relief; and it is from their books that the tables now 
before us have been compiled. In the first table are classified 21,712 
cases from the books of the infirmary and dispensary of this town; 
extending over a period of 10 years in the former institution, and of 
3 in the latter. The sources from which the cases have been derived 
(2. @., the out or in patients) have been separated, as indicating diffe- 
rent classes of cases as well as intensity of disease. The cases have, 
in this table (A), been further analysed into years, shewing what 
diseases are liable to assume an epidemic character, and in what 
years they have done so—thus, fever was prevalent in i840; rheu- 
matism in 1842 and ‘46, &c., &c. The cases are classified in eight 
divisions, which show, at a glance, the great tendency to pulmonary, 
rheumatic, and dyspeptic disorders; and the comparative exemption 
from fever, from which Hull suffers, perbaps, less than any other 
town of its size. This is the more remarkable, as we have had too 
fatal evidence that the town is liable to those epidemic influences 
which have always been considered closely analogous to fever in their 
laws of origin and propagation. The proclivity to pulmonary and 
rheumatic diseases will excite no surprise when the geographical 
position of the town, and the large quantity of water by which it is 
surrounded and intersected, are considered. It will not be necessary 
that [ should particularize the other less prevalent diseases: the last 
column of this table is, however, remarkable, as indicating a much 
less amount of susceptibility of the alimentary mucous surfaces under 
ordinary conditions than would have been anticipated. 

I have been compelled to omit from the enumeration the zymotic 
diseases generally, because they are specially excluded from the hos- 
pital treatment, and only casually become dispensary cases. Their 
number, as recorded in these books, is, therefore, so small as to give a 
most inadequate representation of this most important and numerous 
class of diseases. In Table A, the relative prevalence of each form — 
of disease is indicated by its per-centage of the whole number of cases 
observed, which is placed at the foot of each column respectively. ‘The 
totals, with their proportion per cent. to the whole observed cases, 
appear in the lowest line of the table; to them I would direct atten~ 
tion, as illustrating the above remarks. 

A diagram* has been compiled from the whole series of 21,702 
cases, extending over 10 years, and may, therefore, be presumed to 
give a tolerably near approximation to truth. We remark the high 

* Want of space precludes the possibility of printing this diagram. 
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point at which pulmonary diseases start at the commencement of the 
year, and which they maintain, with slight fluctuations, till the end 
of May, when they fall very rapidly to the minimum, in August, and 
rise again equably through the autumn months to the winter level in 
December. Dyspepsia begins low in the winter, runs rapidly to its 
culminating point in May, in which it coincides with pulmonary 
affection ; it attains, however, a much greater height than the latter, 
and then falls rapidly through the autumn, finishing at the medium 
winter level. Rheumatism has its maximum in winter, with an 
exacerbation in August and November, which coincides well with 
actual observation; it takes a rapid rise from December to January. 
Fever maintains the most equable course of the four curves; it also 
culminates in May (which should, so far as these three diseases are 
concerned, be a very unhealthy month), has a sudden depression in 
July, rises above the level in the autumn months, and again sinks to 
the winter level in December. 

I believe that these results correspond accurately with the expe- 
rience of practical men in this town, both as to the relative prevalence 
of diseases and the seasons at which their greatest developments take 
place; and it is a satisfaction to have confirmation and exactness given 
to practical views by the application of the numerical method. 

A few words on two or three important forms of disease, our 
records of which do not furnish materiais for numerical illustration. 
Ague was, 25 years ago, very frequently seen in our hospital, the 
cases being principally supplied from the low wet clays of Holderness 
and the fens of Lincolnshire. For 10 or 15 years, however, ague has 
been a rare disease, a fact which was attributed, no doubt correctly, 
to the greatly improved drainage of both these districts, particularly 
of Holderness, in which a very complete system has been carried out. 

But we have remarked, within the last year or two, that these 
cases have ceased to be uncommon; and that there has been a great dis- 
position, in certain depressed states of the system, to take on an inter- 
mittent character of disease. And, what is still more singular, I have 
succeeded in tracing several cases, within the last few months, to their 
origin in the badlyd rained portions of the borough itself, individuals, 
who have not been out of the town fer many months, having been 
attacked, and resisting treatment for a time, as if still under the 
influences which produced the disease. Is it possible that the town 
is now more saturated with moisture than the country district? And 
if so, of what character must that moisture be, with what materials 
charged, and what the nature of exhalations from it 4 

An examination made by me in 1845, at the request of Mr. B. 
Phillips, who was then preparing his work on Scrofula, showed a 
very large per-centage of children exhibiting marks of that disease 
frequenting the public schools of the town, and generally of the lower 
orders. I regret that I have not the papers by me, but I believe 
that they indicate a prevalence above the average given by Mr. 
Phillips, viz., 245 per cent. 
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On certain Statements contained in a Communication to the Statistical 
Section at Belfast, in September, 1852, entitled ‘‘Statistics of Portsea 
and Portsmouth Dockyard.” By Lavy Brentuam. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, 13th Sept., 1853. ] 


THe Quarterly Journal of the Statistical Society for this month 
contains the “Statistics of the Island of Portsea.” The article had 
been communicated in the year 1852 to the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science; but as there are a few inaccuracies in 
that statement, I take the liberty of submitting to the British Asso- 
ciation a few facts relative to the dockyard at Portsmouth, confining 
myself to occurrences of the end of the last, and beginning of the 
present century. I should not venture thus to encroach upon the 
time of the Association, were it not that, having had confided to me 
the copying of most of the private papers that passed between the 
then First Lord of the Admiralty and the Inspector-General of Naval 
Works, as also many of his official papers, I became acquainted with 
particulars not generally known at the time, and of others which, 
after the lapse of half a century, seem not likely that other persons 
should be acquainted with. 

The Journal (p. 205) states, that “ Apprentices continued to be 
a source of emolument to the professional officers down to the date 
when the Board of Revision sat, early in the present century.” It 
must be observed, that the first report of the Commissioners of Naval 
Revision was not made till 13th June, 1805, whereas the Order in 
Council of 21st May, 1801, increased the salaries of dockyard officers, 
and at the same time decreed, ‘that on the commencement of the 
salaries under the new establishment, all pay on account of apprentices 
should cease, excepting only in those cases where it appears, by the 
indentures, that the master has engaged to make an allowance to the 
apprentice, in which case,” &c., those increased salaries became pay- 
able on the Ist day of July, 1801. | 

To ascertain the approximate amount of the wine, sugar, groceries, 
&e., usually received by dockyard officers, General Bentham obtained 
from a master shipwright’s assistant the quantities of these articles 
he had received withm the year. From this document it appeared, 
that their cost at moderate prices would have exceeded the augmen- 
tation in his salary, independently of the great emoluments derived 
from apprentices. It must be remarked, that in this instance, at least, 
these presents were not on account of any particular service rendered 
‘to contractors, but were considered by them as authorized dues to 
dockyard officers. 

In the same page, 205, of the Journal is a paragraph respecting 
the allowance of chips to artificers. The various abuses consequent 
upon this privilege were amongst the earliest ameliorations in dock- 
yard management to which the Inspector-General of Naval Works 
directed his attention. Besides giving to Lord Spencer his opinion, 
that the privilege of chips should be abolished, he communicated to 
the chairman of the Committee of Finance, sitting in 1798, the mis- 
chievous consequences of the practice; the chairman, thereupon, issued 

Note.—Some observations on Lady Bentham’s letter, by John Fincham, Esq., late 
Master Shipwright of Her Majesty’s Dockyard, have been forwarded by the Secretary 
of the Portsmouth and Portsea Literary and Philosophical Society, but want of space 
prevents their insertion in this No. of the Statistical Journal.—[Ep.] ; 
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an order to the Inspector-General, 17th April, to give his opinion upon 
the subject, which accordingly he gave as follows: “I am very decidedly 
of opinion, that it is highly expedient that the practice of carrying 
out of the dockyard any article whatsoever, under the denomination 
of chips, should be abolished ;” he then entered into various particulars 
on which this opinion was grounded: amongst others, that he had 
**caused bundles of chips to be purchased as they came out of the 
dockyard, the price of which has been from 2d. to 8d. a bundle, 
whereas the pieces when put together have, in some instances, fitted 
so as to show that a spar, a deal, or a plank had been cut up for this 
purpose, and that the portion brought away in a single bundle could 
not have cost the public less than from two to eight shillings.” He 
further stated the reasons which rendered it impossible for dockyard 
officers to prevent abuse of the privilege, and gave an instance where 
an officer, who had attempted it, was, in consequence, obliged “ for 
some time to be guarded on his way to and from the dockyard.” After 
noticing many collateral mischiefs, he concluded by saying: “I am 
convinced that, by abolishing the previlege of chips in all the naval 
establishments, great savings would arise to the public, far beyond 
what would defray the expense of the ample addition which it seems 
just and necessary to make to the pay of the artificers.” From this 
time the abolition of the privilege was determined on by the Board 
of Admiralty, and the Inspector-General was looked to for an indi- 
cation of the rate of allowance to be accorded in lieu of it. It was in 
conformity to his suggestions, that the rates of compensation were 
fixed upon by the Admiralty, and sanctioned by the King in Council, 
21st May, 1801, namely, 6d. a-day to shipwrights; to caulkers, 
joiners, and house-carpenters, 4d.; to scavengers and labourers, 3d. 
It was on this occasion, that the Inspector-General exhibited the 
facility with which weekly, instead of quarterly, payment might be 
made to the operatives. The paragraph in the Order in Council says: 
“‘this additional daily allowance, under the denomination of chip- 
money, should be paid weekly every Saturday, afier the working- 
hours.” The Navy Board were apprehensive of an outbreak of the 
operatives in consequence of this regulation; but they, as a body, 
were well pleased to be exempted from this necessity, as it were, of 
thievery, and no disturbance ensued, 

Page 208 of the Statistical Society's Journal mentions the intro- 
duction of General Bentham to Portsmouth Yard. It had happened 
that the General, having in operation a system of machinery of 
his invention it was visited by many of His Majesty's Ministers, 
amongst others by the First Lord of the Admiralty, who, in the 
course of reprated conversations, elicited several of the General's ideas 
respecting the dockyards; a wish was, in consequence, expressed that 
he could visit them, and that he should propose to do so. _ He accord- 
incly addressed a letter to the Secretary of the Admiralty. The next day 
he received the following authority for visiting those establishments :— 


‘* Admiralty Office, 22nd April, 1795. 

‘‘ Sypz,—Having taken into our consideration your letter to our Secretary of the 
21st inst., wherein you propose to undertake a visit to the dockyards, in order to 
form a judgment of the instances in which any parts of your system of machinery 
might be introduced with advantage, and also for the purpose of enabling you the 
better to mature and point out the means of carrying into execution any further 
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ideas that might suggest themselves to you; and having in consequence thereof, 
given directions to the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Navy to order their several 
officers to permit your having free admission into the said dockyards at all reasonable 
times, for the purposes above-mentioned, and to furnish you with such information 
and assistance as you may stand in need of, we do hereby authorize and allow you 
to repair to the several dockyards belonging to His Majesty, to examine into the 
several works and branches ‘of business carried on there, and desire you to report to 
us your observations and ideas concerning all improvements of which the said works 
and branches of business, and the modes of carrying on the same, may in your 
judgment appear to be susceptible. 
‘© We are, sir, your most humble servants, 
«Spencer, Arden, Charles S. Pybus, C. Middleton, 
‘HI, Seymour, P. Stephens, J. Gambier. 
*¢ Brigadier-General Bentham.”’ 


The Journal (p. 209) says: “Soon after this time, General 
Bentham conceived the plans for very extended improvements in the 
dockyards,” a statement: perfectly correct; but although he was 
desirous of rendering this yard “‘as complete as possible,” this could 
hardly be considered his “ primary” object—his first consideration 
having been not to recommend any work which would not compensate 
fully for the cost of construction by the savings it was likely to produce, 
and to object to all that would not do so. Hence arose his objection 
to a mast-pond that had been carrying on in Portsmouth Yard for 
about six years, but which, at the same rate of progress, would not 
have been completed in less than 176 years, and at the astounding 
expense of 132 millions of money; that is taking into account the 
enormous increase of rea], though concealed, expenditure incurred by 
interest on capital expended. This fact caused the Committee on 
Finance, during their examination of the Inspector-General, on the 8th 
May, to ask the witness, “Is there any account kept of the interest of 
money expended in naval works?” To which he replied, ‘ None in 
the dockyards, nor yet, I believe, in any of the public offices.” He 
then gave instances of the many evils consequent upon this disregard 
of the value of the interest of money. The immensity of loss incurred, 
by neglecting to take interest of money into account, induced him to 
recur frequently to the subject in his official communications, but in- 
effectually, excepting as far as they related to works of his proposal. 

Brigadier-General Bentham made his first report to the Admiralty 
on the 29th May. ‘The reasons on which were grounded the altera- 
tions he proposed were, an alteration of the jetties, so as to render 
them doubly efficient; the construction of single instead of double 
docks; two additional docks, so that, together with the alteration of 
the jetties, during the same tide six ships might be taken out of the 
dock, and as many others taken in ; a considerable extension of the basin, 
in order that dockings and undockings might be performed at any 
time of tide. By these works provision was made for the fitting of 
twelve ships of the line, at one and the same time, within the pre- 
cincts of the yard, under the immediate inspection of the officers, 
instead of ships, as they were up to that time, being fitted at a 
distance in the harbour, away from inspection, subject to embezzle- 
ment and waste of materials, and to idleness and misconduct of the 
operatives employed upon them. Another of the important improve- 
ments he proposed, and which has been productive of immense 
savings, was the deepening of the sill of the basin, in order that any 
ship might be taken into it that could float over the rocky bed at 
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the entrance of the harbour; thus “ships with their lading may be 
taken into the basin without obstruction; and, in respect to as many 
ships as the basin will hold, the time employed in taking out and re- 
placing the guns, provisions and stores of all kinds, will be saved.” The 
new docks he proposed should be made of sufficient depth for receiving 
a ship with al in, and the existing shallow docks be made adequate to 
the same purpose by pumping into them. ‘ These improvements made,’ 
he added, “T see no reason why a number of ships, equal to that of the 
docks in the basin, may not come in from Spithead, have their bottoms 
inspected and cleaned, and go out again fit for sea in the course of 
three days.” In fact, in consequence of these improvements, ships have 
been so dealt with, the time from one spring tide to the other, saved, 
and sometimes, indeed, two or three spring tides. 

The General’s views were highly appreciated, so that their Lord- 
ships induced him to relinquish foreign service, and to re-engage in 
that of his country as Inspector-General of Naval Works, an office 
created expressly on his account, and sanctioned by Order of Council, 
23rd March, 1796: an appointment it is only worth reverting to on 
account of the very important influence it had on the statistics of the 
naval establishments in the Island of Portsea. 

Page 210 of the Statistical Society's Journal gives an erroneous 
account of the wood mills. It may be seen by their Lordships’ letter, 
22nd April, 1795, that one of the objects in view, in authorizing his 
visit to the dockyards, was, that he might “form a judgment of the 
instances in which any parts of your system of machinery might be 
introduced with advantage.” In private conferences with the First 
Lord, the General recommended the introduction of a considerable 
variety of the machinery of his invention, amongst others an adaptation 
of it to making blocks and to give motion by steam-engines. The 
Navy Board felt alarmed lest their introduction should cause strikes 
of operatives, feared that steam-engines would set fire to the dock- 
yards, and be productive of other evils; so that, although many of 
the machines from the General’s habitation were already on their way 
to Portsmouth, the Admiralty privately advised him to refrain from. 
recommending officially either his machinery, or a steam-engine to 
work it, till the time when new pumping apparatus was required in 
Portsmouth Yard; then, on the 2lst December, 1797, he officially - 
proposed a steam-engine, with pumping apparatus, and machinery. 
This proposal specified in particular, sawing in general, both length- 
wise and cross-cutting, edging, tonguing, and groving, the making 
of treenails, saying that, ‘‘ These, amongst various other instances, had 
occurred to me as giving occasion in His Majesty’s dockyards for the 
substitution of the invariable accuracy of machinery for the uncertain 
dexterity of more expensive manual labour.” ‘The proposal was 
adopted: several of Bentham’s machines were sent to Plymouth as 
well as to Portsmouth Yard, and by degrees put to work, the force 
employed being at first that of men. Some of these machines were 
seen in operation by the Board of Admiralty, in 1802, previously to 
the arrival of the first of Mr. Brunel’s machines.—The model sent to 
the Admiralty of Mr. Brunel’s machine was confined to the cutting 
and shaping of the shells of blocks, and was, in fact, little more than an 
adaptation to that particular purpose of several of the inventions the 
Inspector-General had specified in his patent of 1793. That same 
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paragraph of the Journal, in saying that “the machinery, already 
constructed in London, was tranferred to Portsmouth,” is altogether 
erroneous, if intended to imply that those machines were Mr. Brunel's, 
for, in point of fact, he never possessed, nor had had made, a 
single machine for making blocks of full size; his model, exhibited to 
the Admiralty, being capable of nothing more than shaping a shell of 
about an inch and a half long: one of its produce he presented to the 
writer of these lines. Machines used in block making were, indeed, 
sent from London; but they were General Bentham’s machines, not 
one of them Mr. Brunel’s—a fact which can be vouched for, all the bills 
for the block-making machinery having passed through the writer's 
hands in the year 1808, and having not long ago been re-examined. 

The remuneration to be awarded to Mr. Brunel was considered 
extremely difficult, as, according to different calculations, it was made 
to amount to sums varying from about 6,009/. to above 20,0000. 
At length the investigation requisite was confided to Sir Samuel 
Bentham. The savings in the block manufactory resulted from very 
different sources: there were savings of contractor’s profits; savings 
from the use of Bentham’s machines, particularly all of those money- 
saving ones, all of them Bentham’s, for sawing and preparing materials 
in readiness for the shaping of the blocks and making the sheaves ; 
there were savings arising from good management of the concern, 
these, too, were consequent upon the mode of management Bentham 
introduced ; and savings arising from the machines which Brunel had 
a prominent share in adapting to the particular purpose of making 
blocks. Sir Samuel, in his report, waived his own rights, and recom- 
mended that Mr. Brunel’s remuneration should be the whole of the 
savings that were made in a year by the manufacturing of blocks in 
Portsmouth Dockyard. 

The calculations that appear, page 211 of the Journal, can hardly 
have been from good authority, since none such were made in the 
wood mills, at least up to the end of the year 1812. The shot-rack 
machine was the invention of Mr. Barr, the master of the wood mills, 
under General Bentham; so many of the other machines enumerated 
in the same page are those which were taken from General Bentham’s 
residence, or duplicates of them, or introduced in conformity to his 
specification of 1793. 

The machinery in the wood mills has, in truth, proved of great 
advantage, since it is admitted that the display of it there, together 
with Bentham’s patents of 1791 and 1798, have given rise to most 
of the machinery for working wood, and even metals, which, of late 
years, have added so much to the national wealth. 

In a statistical account of Portsea, the metal mills in the dockyard 
should not be omitted, for therein the savings to Government greatly 
exceeded those derived from the block machinery and other products 
at the wood mills. In November, 1812, the savings made at the 
metal mills amounted to the sum of 40,954/. 12s. 8d. per annum, and 
this before copper bolts were melted there, on which the profits were 
more considerable than on sheathing. The wood mills, the metal 
mills, and the millwrights, were placed by the Admiralty under the 
Inspector-General’s individual management in 1805, and remained as 
much so as if they had been his private concerns till the end of the 
year 1812. The operatives employed under the General were of 
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different descriptions, some few of them skilled workmen, most of 
them labourers at labourers’ pay, others, especially in the wood mills, 
children. They were all paid weekly, none of their time was lost in 
musters, and, whenever practicable, the work done was paid for by the 
piece, so that the industrious skilful workman was amply remunerated 
according to his deserts, whilst others received pay for no more work 
than they had actually done. 

The safety and the amplitude of Spithead as a roadstead, the 
facility with which it can be gained in stormy weather, renders Ports- 
mouth the most important of our dockyards; and, during the whole 
of last war, very much more work was done there in quantity, and at 
less cost, than at any other of the royal naval establishments, an esprit 
de corps existed too in both officers and operatives, which preserved 
it from many of the mischiefs observable in other dockyards: so that 
no such abuses were observable at Portsmouth as were discovered by 
the Commissioners of Naval Inquiry at Plymouth, for example ; Ports- 
mouth was, therefore, well chosen as the source from which example 
should be drawn of the habitual waste and mismanagement that had 
place in the manufacturing concerns of the Navy. Lord Spencer, 
anxious to correct abuses, encouraged the Inspector-General to furnish 
instances of waste and unnecessary expenditure as they occurred at 
that port. Glaring extravagance took place in the manner in which 
timber was habitually converted, many examples of which were given 
to his Lordship, the Inspector-General, at the same time, pointing out 
that such abuses were unfailing consequences of divided responsibility, 
so that blame could not be attached to any individual. The First 
Lord perceived that half measures would be of no avail, and therefore 
charged the Inspector-General to mature his ideas respecting a radical 
reform of dockyard management, and, in conjunction with Sir Evan 
Nepean, to draw up a report on the subject, such as their Lordships 
could submit to the Privy Council; that report to be grounded on 
the fundamental principles held forth by the Inspector-General. 
These principles were the introduction of individual responsibility 
throughout ; the entire separation of the accountant from the opera- 
tive department, whereby the one might be a real check upon the 
other ; the placing all operative concerns under one chief operative 
officer, making him individually responsible for all the manufacturing 
business of a dockyard; but, at the same time, placing, as the eye of 
the Admiralty, a superior officer to see what was going on, and to 
report his observations to their Lordships, he having also power, 
whenever a day’s delay might be injurious, either to countermand any 
operation he might think so, or to order whatever he might look upon 
as beneficial ; in all cases, however, of such interposition, the order to 
be given in writing, so that it might remain on record, and further, 
that the circumstance should, on the same day, be reported to the 
Admiralty. The first idea of this arrangement was given in the 
Inspector-General’s evidence to the Committee on Finance; and the 
matured measure was, in 1800, printed by the Admiralty in their 
sketch of a Report to the Lords of the Privy Council. The whole of 
the measures therein proposed were under further consideration, when 
the Speaker intimated that the House of Commons would no longer 
admit of delay of their Lordships’ Report on the measures proposed 
by the Commissioners of Inquiry, whereupon a short report was 
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hastily prepared by the Inspector-General, again in conjunction with 
Sir Evan Nepean, was signed by Earl Spencer's Board, 31st January, 
1801; but before it could be submitted to the Privy Council, a change 
of administration took place, the Earl of St. Vincent being ‘appointed 
First Lord of the Admiralty. His Lordship had, by Earl Spencer’s 
desire, been consulted by the Inspector-General as to the proposed 
regulations, and had expressed himself convinced of their expediency; so 
that, when his Lordship came to preside at the Admiralty, he, without 
hesitation, presented to the Privy Council the Report as signed by the 
preceding Board. 

This report stated, in the first paragraph, that their Lordships had 
‘“‘ already made some progress in the preparation of a new system of 
management, founded on general principles of acknowledged efficacy,” 
gave a general scheme of increased salaries to the several officers and 
clerks of the dockyards, and agreed with the Commissioners of Inquiry 
that chips should be abolished.—On the subject of timber, their Lord- 
ships expressed themselves to be ‘‘ very fully convinced of the necessity 
of adopting some radical improvement in the management of this 
branch of business;” and proposed various regulations, all of them 
subservient to the making a single officer individually responsible for 
its management from the time of receipt to that of its being put to 
use, at the same time ensuring on its receipt conformity to agreement 
for tt, and showing in the “accounts in what service it had been 
employed. That report. having been sanctioned by the King in 
Council, the carrying the new timber regulations into effect was con- 
fided to the Inspector-General, as were the new regulations relating 
to this store, the forms for accounts, details of management, and 
instructions to dockyard officers, from the first receipt of timber to its 
appropriation to use. lor three months the introduction of the new 
mode of management was confided to him. There occurred no diffi- 
culty in the dockyards; but contractors found their interests damaged 
by the necessity they were under of conforming to the terms of 
contract. Immense savings resulted from these. regulations: they 
continued in force for many years, but by degrees responsibility was 
done away with by dividing the duty of the timber master amongst 
several officers—at Portsmouth, the store-keeper, the store-receiver, 
the timber-inspector, as shown by the navy estimates for 1853-54. 

It appears, however, that the fundamental principles on which the 
proposed reform of 1800 was grounded, are by degrees being acted 
upon, although Lord St. Vincent found opposition to them in many 
quarters. In a late investigation, the surveyor of the navy said he 
considered himself responsible for the number and qualifications of 
operatives employed in the dockyards; and, in the regulations of 3rd 
of last March, many officers are made individually responsible for 
their recommendations of apprentices, artificers, and officers for pro- 
motion; as is likewise the surveyor of the navy made responsible ; 
even the superintendent, in his report, is to state “‘ his own opinion of 
the capacity of the candidates ;” and what is of first rate importance, 
on various occasions reports and recommendations are required to be 
in writing, thereby assuring that responsibility which verbal state- 
ments never afford. 
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MISCELLANEA, 


Twenty-Third Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Hull, Tth—14th September, 1853. Section I, Statistics. 


President.—James Heywood, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents.—Thomas Tooke, Esq., F.R.S.; F. G. P. Neison, Esq. 

Secretaries.—William Newmarch, Esq.; Edward Cheshire, Esq. 

Committee.—W. S. Ayrton, Esq., F.S.A.; Francis Bennoch, Esq.; Edward 
Barrington, Esq.; C. H. Bracebridge, Esq.; H.S. Bright, Esq.; E. F. Collins, Esq. ; 
Henry Cooper, M.D.; Lord Hotham, M.P.; R. T. Jopling, Esq.; John Lee, 
LL.D., F.R.S.; John Locke, Esq.; Professor Moffatt, LL.D.; Henry Munroe, 
M.D., M.R.C.S.; William Neild, Esq.; Theodore W. Rathbone, Esq.; The Rev. 
James Selkirk; William Spence, Esq., F.R.S.; J. A. Tinné, Esq.; Joseph B. 
Yates, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


The following Papers occupied the attention of the Section, viz. :— 
. Statistics of the Produce of the Northern Whale Fisheries, for the 
years from 1772 to 1852. By Henry Munroe, M.D., M.R.CS. 
2. Statement of a proposed plan of Decimal Coinage and Accounts. 

By Theodore W. Rathbone, Esq. 

3. On the Results of the Census of Great Britain in 1851; with a 
description of the Machinery and Processes employed to obtain the 
Returns. By Edward Cheshire, Esq. 

4, Electoral Statistics of the United Kingdom. By James Edwards, 
Esq. . | 

5. Analysis of Mortality from Cholera in Hull, in the Autumn of 
1849. By Henry Cooper, M.D. 

6. Prevalence of Diseases in Hull. By Henry Cooper, M.D. 

7. The Causes, Extent, and Preventives of Crime, with especial 
reference to Hull. By the Rev. J. Selkirk. 

8. On the Results of some Researches relative to the new supplies of 
Gold, and to the Circulation of Bills of Exchange, 1848-52. 
By William Newmarch, Esq. 

9. Summary of the Census of Switzerland. By Professor Paul Chaix, 
Corr. Memb., F.R.C.S. 

10. On Excessive Emigration, and its Reparative Agencies, in Ireland. 
By John Locke, Esq. 

11. Suggestions for an Improved System of Currency and Banking. 

By Francis Bennoch, Esq. 

12. On the Education of the Poor in Liverpool. By Rev. Abraham 
Hume, LL.D. 

12. On certain Statements contained in a Communication to the Sta- 
tistical Section at Belfast in September, 1852, entitled, ‘* Statistics 
of Portsea and Portsmouth Dockyard.” By Lady Bentham. 

14, Analytical View of Railway Accidents in the Country and on the 
Continent of Europe in the twelve years 1840-52. By IF. G. P. 
Neison, Esq. 

15. Statistics relative to Nova Scotia in 1851. By Edward Cheshire, Esq. 

16. Facts bearing on Practical and Scientific Education, By the Rev, 
F, O. Morris; | 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting. 
Monday, the 21st day of March, 1853. 
Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., V. P., in the Chair. 


The following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :— 


J. S. Brewer, Esq., M.A. W.S. Gover, Esq. 
William Camps, M.D. James Hutton, Esq. 
C. L. Macaulay, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 


“On the Administration of Civil and Criminal Justice in British 
India.” By Colonel Sykes, F'.R.S. 


Sixth Ordinary Meeting. 
Monday, the \8th day of April, 1853. 
Colonel Sykes, F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :-— 


J. G. Hubbard, Esq. William Quilter, Esq. 
Samuel Lucas, Esq. David Salomons, Esq. 


The following Paper was read:— 
“On Railway Accidents.” By F. G. P. Neison, Esq. 


THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anp DISTRICTS or ENGLAND. 


The Marriages for the Quarter ended March, 1852, and the Births and 
Deaths for the Quarter ended June, 1853, 


AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


This return comprises the births and deaths registered by 2,190 registrars in all the 
districts of England during the Spring quarter ended June 30th, 1853; and 
the marriages in 12,025 churches or chapels, about 3,396 registered places of 
worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 625 superintendent regis- 
trars’ offices, in the quarter that ended March 31st, 1853. 

The return of marriages is not complete; but the defects are inconsiderable, and 
approximative numbers have been supplied from the records of previous years. 

The increase of marriages proceeded at an accelerated rate through the first three 
months of the year; in April, May, and June, the births of children exceeded the 
average numbers of preceding Spring quarters, but fell a few hundreds short of the 
births in the Spring quarters of the two previous years. 

The Spring in town and country was unhealthy; and the mortality, chiefly owing 
to the cold weather and the scarcity of potatocs, was considerably above the average. 

MarriaGEs.—35,014 marriages were celebrated in the first quarter of the year, 
or 2,081 more than were celebrated in the corresponding quarter of 1852. The 
unexampled increase of marriages is shown in the annexed Table, where it will be 
observed that in the Winter quarters 48,894 persons married in 1841, 54,960 in 
1847, 70,028 in 1853. 

The increase in the marriages is most conspicuous in London, in the seaports, 
and in the manufacturing towns; in. Northamptonshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, 
Gloucestershire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Leicestershire, Notting- 
hamshire, Cheshire, Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, Westmorland, and 
Monmouthshire; in Portsmouth, Plymouth, Southampton, Bristol; in Northamp- 
ton, Bath, Stroud, Wolverhampton, Dudley, Birmingham, Nottingham, Chester, 
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Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Merthyr Tydfil. In all the most prosperous districts 
of the country the marriages increased. In Dover, in Brighton, in St. George 
Hanover Square, in several other districts, and in the eastern counties, the marriages 
declined. 

Brrtus.—The births fluctuate less than either the marriages or the deaths, and 
in the three quarters ended June 1851-52-53, the numbers were 159,138, 159,136, 
and 158,718, or nearly the same in amount, but considerably above the average of 
preceding years. The births, on an average of 10 Spring quarters, were at the rate 
of 3°428 per cent.; in the last quarter, ending June 30th, the rate was 3°507 on the 
population. 


Marriages, Births, and Deaths, returned in the Years 1841-58 and in the Quarters 
of those Years. : 












YEABRS...... 1841 | 1842 | 1843 | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850* | 1851 | 1852 | 1853 




















Marriages ...... 122496|118825)123818)182249|143743)145664)135845)138230)141883]152744/153740}158439 
Births ..... écoboce 512158)517739)527325|540763/543521 572625 539965 563059/578159/593422/616251/624171 
Deaths .........|843847|349519 ia 349366 Pe 399833}440839|368970/395933 baie) 























MARRIAGES. 
Quarters ended | 
the last day of 
Mane es sesa0ss 244.47} 25860) 25285] 26387/ 29551} 31417) 27480) 28398} 28429] 30567} 32619) 32933] 35014 
UNC. -Bahereseks 32551} 30048] 31113} 34268) 35300] 37111) 35197} 34721) 35844) 39204) 38498] 40007) ... 
SEptember s. ix. 29397) 27288] 28847) 31675) 35003 35070) 32439} 32995| 33874] 37636) 37155} 88291 
December =. ++: 36101} 35629) 38573} 39919) 43889] 42066 40729) 42116) 43736] 45337) 45468} 47208 
BixtHs. 

IMAC se. acc sees 133720)1385615|136837| 143578) 143080 vas tos 48483 139736)153772 1445511 57374) 161776|161598 
GUMEL see aanesapes 1298841134096) 131279} 1386941) 136853|149450)159072)149760|153693]155865'159138)159136/158718 
September ...... 123868}123296|128161}130078/132369 188718127178 140359/135223)146911/150584}151193| ... 

149155}152066| ... 





December’ .....4. 124686]124732|131048) 130166) 131219 St ae eat 183204)135471}146095 








DEATHS. 





March .co.cccezee.1 99069} 96314} 94926/101024/104664} 89434/119672|120032|105870} 984101105446]106682|118241 
MICE ee escaceses 86134] 86538] 87234) 85337} 89149) 90231|106718} 99727}102153! 92871} 99639/100813|107861 
September ......| 75440] 82339 or 79708] 748721101663| 93435) 87638]135227) 85849] 91600)100497 





December <r.-- 83204} 84328] 87493} 90864) 80681}108937)103479) 92436} 97589] 91840) 99248) 99946 


. 


* The numbers up to 1850 have appeared in the Annual Reports. 
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INCREASE OF PoputaTion.—As the births of 158,718 children and the deaths 
of 107,861 persons of all ages were registered in the quarter, a balance of 50,857 
remains in favour of the population. The excess of births over deaths is less by 8 
or 12 thousands than the excess in the corresponding quarters of the three previous 
years, chiefly owing to the high rate of mortality in 1853. 115,959 emigrants sailed 
from the ports of the United Kingdom at which there are Government Emigration 
Agents; 78,205 to the United States, 20,107 to British North America, 17,152 to 
the Australian Colonies, and 495 to other places; 7,884 of the emigrants sailed from 
Glasgow and Greenock, 16,993 from Irish ports, 74,646, including many Irish, from 
Liverpool, 2,095 from Plymouth, 3,722 from Southampton, and 10,619 from Lon- 
don.* The emigration from the United Kingdom has been at the rate of 8,920 
a week, equal to the number of inhabitants in a majority of the 368 municipal 
boroughs of Great Britain. In Scotland and Ireland, the births and deaths of the 
population are left unregistered, so that it is impossible to determine the rate of 
natural increase in the United Kingdom; but at the rate prevailing in England, 
which it cannot exceed, the excess of births ever deaths would be 79,820, or less by 
36,139 than the 115,959 emigrants. 


* Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the Emigration 
Commissioners. 
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England* ;--Annual Rate, per cent., of Marriage, Birth, and Death, during the 
Years 1843-53, and the Quarters of those Years. 











Estimated Population 


coin 16318 | 16516 | 16716 | 16929 | 17124 | 17332 | 17541 117754|17977 18195} ... [18195 


sands in the middle 
of each, Year... 





ee | ee | ee | ee | en | mere ee | ee | ee: | nee | en eee | eee os 


YEARS ..sssersseee| 1843 | 1844 | 1845 1846 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850 | 1851 | 1852 





’ Mean, 
1843-59} 1858 





























MiantiAg esse cesinosieales see 759 | ‘801} ‘860} °861 793 | 798; °809} °860} °855| “S8LF °828 a 
PRUE Sat os eeonancatecess seve | 0° 202 | 8 '°27413°251 | 3:°3885 13°153 138 °249 | 3:296 | 3°34348°428 ee 
DERELS) een vgs Breasts aos. | S123 12°16] | 2-090: 2-807 |-2.°472 | 2°3807 | 2.°518 2078 2-202 ale 
MARRIAGES, 
Quarters ended the last r= Pa , 
day of 
Marche tcacenes mebeanaanases | *6dRh :644 1 "72bk 757) 3655. »66E it °66kr “7O2E “740°: °7301 °690: | 776 
ASU aM artalacene Mecinnmeachesas “7167 |} °8341 °849) °882) - 826) °805F +892! -888F 861} °883| 842 Se 
SEPLCMADEM “caseanwsnnaceee 70k | “760h- -S30% 8221 “7o1) 755-4 “766) °8401 819) -834) +788 scat 
December ...rercsvovererse| “94! °95511°088) -9838] <940) -961 1}. -986) 1-010) 1°000)}1°088} °985 oe 
BIRTHS. 
Marcle eis insuhenseeaqus 3'°420:|3°507 | 3°491 13 °498 [3 °488 | 3°252 | 3°57513°382113°56913°585.1 3°471 13-581 
JuUMe samenk Renn anne crane fo 204 13.384 13 -QdT 1S S51 13:°265.13.°474.1'3 523.) 3°53013°55913.°516| 3:428 13 °507 
SEMCCMIMCR sccwnstcensnases 3'°11413°123 | 3-140) 3-251 12-945 | 3°21] 138°056 13-281 | 3 °32143.°294) 3:°174 ae 
December ....ccrorsancooner to L774} & 1LL5.| 3108.13 °256 42 938) 3-088:'3°053 | 3.°-253:1 3-279: 13343 38°155 
DEATHS, 

Nai Ott cad gaecdacaemsianace 2°373 | 2°467 | 2°554 | 2°157 | 2°850 | 2°794 | 2°462 | 2-261 | 2-391 | 2-364) 2°467 12-620 
A i110 CMRI aee cue Tore GRR ent 2-149 | 2-077 | 2:144| 2°144 | 2°506:| 2°3131 2-341 | 2-103 | 2-228 | 2-227 | 2-293 19-383 
SePcew@ben \iascassarnasiee 1°866 | 1°913 | 1°776 | 2°382 | 2°163 | 2:°005 | 3-057 | 1-917 | 2:02012-190)} 2-129 é 
December ecnccansicsscenecne f2°119 | 2°175 | 1°908 | 2°545 | 2-389 | 2-108 | 2-199 | 2-045.) 2-182} 2-197 |. 2-187 e 





* The table may be read thus, without reference to the decimal points :—In the year 1848, to 100,000 of the 
population of England there were 798 marriages, 3,249 births, and 2,307 deaths registered. The annual rates of 
marriage in each of the four quarters were ‘661, ‘805, "755, and 961 per cent.; the rates of death 2°794, 2°318, 
2°005, and 27108 per cent. In reading the population on the first line add three ciphers (000). The three 
months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, May, June, 91 
days ; each of the two last quarters of the year 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been made in the 
calculation. 
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The price of provisions during the quarter was considerably higher than the 
ruling prices in the corresponding months of the year 1852; wheat was sold on an 
average at 44s. 6d. a quarter; beef, by the carcase, in London, at 43d. per pound; 
mutton, 53d. per pound ; potatoes (York regents) at 127s. 6d. per ton. The price 
of wheat was 10 per cent., beef, 22 per cent., mutton, 31 per cent., potatoes, 31 per 
cent. higher in April, May, June, 1853, than in the corresponding months of 1852. 
It is evident that the price of wheat bears no longer any constant relation to the 
price of the other chief articles of food consumed by the rich or the poor; and it 
must be considered a fortunate circumstance that the price of bread is not now 
likely to fluctuate so largely as the prices of the more perishable articles with which 
the markets of England are supplied from a comparatively limited area. 

STATE OF THE PuBLIcC HEALTH.—107,861 deaths were registered in the three 
months of April, May, and June. This number is the highest that has ever been 
registered before in the corresponding season, and exceeds by 7,048 the deaths in the 
spring quarter of 1852. The rate of mortality in England is highest in the winter 
(2°467 per cent.), lowest in the summer quarter (2°129 per cent.), while the mor- 
tality of the spring quarter (2°223) holds an intermediate rank, near the average of 
the year. This average is exceeded by the present return, which shows a mortality 
at the rate of 2°383 per cent. per annum ; higher than the rate in the corresponding 
quarter of every year 1843-52, except the Spring quarter of 1847, when the popula- 
tion was infested by scurvy and its attendant diseases, after the great failure of the 
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potato crop in 1846. The rate of mortality was then 2506; in the autumn, 
influenza broke out, and cholera followed on its footsteps in 1848 and 1849. 

The mortality of the quarter was above the average both in the town and in the 
country districts; the annual rate of mortality was 2-606 in 117 districts, com- 
prising the chief towns, and 2°196 per cent. in 508 districts, extending over the rest 


of the kingdom. 


The Average Prices of Consols, of Wheat, Meat, and Potatoes, also the Average 
Quantity of Wheat sold and imported Weekly, in each of the eight Quarters ended 


June 30th, 1858. 





Wheat sold in} Wheat and }{ 
the 290 Cities | Wheat Flour 
agerge| aronge, [SIU | pled 
4 a7 5 ; 
tof Bd of and Wales | sumption at 
are pen making | Chief Ports of 


Consols a 
Quarter ae Returns. Great Britain. 
England 


Money-.)) and Wales. |———---_-__—__ 







Quarters 
ended 
























Average Prices 
of Meat per lb. at 
Leadenhall 
and Newgate Markets 
(by the Carcase). 





Average Number of Quarters Beef. Mutton. 
weekly. 
1851 p 
Sept. 30. 74,714 91,040 3d.—5d. | 33d.—54d. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 42d. 
Dec. 31. 109,506 47,986 3d.—5d. | 3$d.—53d. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 42d. 
1852 
Mar. 31. 95,532 27,540 34d.—5d. |33d.—53d. 
Mean 41d. | Mean 4#d. 
June 30. 87,949 54,675 | 34d.—4 3d. | 33d.—5 hd. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 42d. 
Sept. 30. 78,712 67,912 | 3id.—5d. | 4d.—6d. 
Mean 43d. | Mean 5d. 
Dec. 31. | 1003 | 40s. 5d.} 111,224 72,870 3d.—5d. |44d.—6id. 
Mean 4d. | Mean 54d. 
1853 
Mar. 31.; 993 | 45s. 7d. 95,115 63,530 |33d.—5id. | 43d.—63d. 
Mean 43d. | Mean 52d. 
June 30. | 1004 | 44s. 6d. 84,559 82,623 | 4d.—53d. | 5d.— 64d. 
- Mean 43d. | Mean 5d. 









| Potatoes 
(York Regents) 
per Ton at 
Waterside 
Market, 
Southwark. 





90s.—110s. 
Mean 100s. 


65s.—75s. 
Mean 70s. 
60s.—8 Os. 
Mean 70s. 


85s.—110s. 
Mean 97s. 6d. 


80s.—100s. 
Mean 90s. 


90s.—120s. 

Mean 105s. 
110s.—145s. 
Mean 127s.6d. 


110s.—145s. 
Mean 127s. 6d. 


Note.—The total number of quarters of wheat scold in England and Wales for the 13 weeks 
ended September 30th, 1851, was 971,276; for the 13 weeks ended December 31st, 1,423,582; 
for the 13 weeks ended March 3lst, 1852, 1,241,921; for the 13 weeks ended June 30th, 
1,143,339; for the 13 weeks ended September 30th, 1,023,251; for the 13 weeks ended 
December 31st, 1,445,906; for the 13 weeks ended March 31st, 1853, 1,236,493; for the 13 
weeks ended June 30th, 1853, 1,099,261. The total number of quarters entered for Home 
Consumption was, respectively, 1,183,523; 671,803; 358,024; 710,780; 882,850; 947,310; 


825,886; and 1,074,095; the s 





econd total, however, embraces the returns of 14 weeks. 





The population of England is, there is reason to believe, collectively healthier 
than any equal amount of population in any other kingdom; but the rapid increase 
in the proportion of the town population—in which the mortality is 27 per cent. 
higher than it is in the country, and the sickness, the suffering, the debility, the 
physical degeneracy of race, are in an equal excess—makes this question of the health 
of towns and the fertilization of the surrounding fields one of the great questions of 
the day demanding immediate solution. It is difficult for the imagination to con- 
ceive all the beneficent effects that would flow from the possible diminution of the 
mortality which the subjoined figures express in town and in country throughout the 


changing seasons of the year. 
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Deaths in the Spring Quarters. 





1843 | 1844 | 1845] 1846 | 1847 | 1848 | 1849 | 1850] 1851] 1852 |,6°e!,| 1853 


| ee em | a eee | mn | ee | a — |— 

















In 117 Districts, 
comprising ine} 
chief towns ...... 

In 508 aoa 


40348|38977|40847|43737| 51585)46552| 48070/42886|47774| 48357) 449128] 51734 


comprising chiefly (|, 2A/D\ 422: qe\ s 5| 52456 % 
ouealltounie an 46891|46360|48302/46494| 55183/53178) 54083/49989|51865} 52456; 504751) 56127 
country parishes . 

















Potal ss... 87234) 85337|89149|90231 geek kan kasi pe 100813 
































dae x: 





: F ; Annual Annual 
Population Enumerated. Deaths abe te ee 


in 10 Mortality | Mortality 


Spring of 10 in the 
June 6-7th, March 31st, Quarters, Spring Spring 
1841. 1851. 1843-52. | Quarters, | Quarter 


1843-52. 1853. 

In 117 Districts, com- 
prising the chief 6,612,958 7,795,882 | 449,128 | 2-471 2°606 
COMES os Fk: mea kaeerose 
In 508 Districts, com- 
prising chiefly small 
towns and country 
Panichesavi scatter 


All England ........ 15,914,148 | 17,922,768 | 953,879 | 2°223 | 2°383 





9,301,190 | 10,126,886 | 504,751 | 2067 2°196 








Average Annual Number of* 




















Deaths to Deaths to Lives Destroyed by the 
every every M atters which 
10,000 Persons | 10,000 Pérsons | .2%¢ Poisons in Houses, 
living in living in treets, and Streams, but 
Towns, the Country. | ate Fertilizing Manures 
in Fields. 
In the months of ee ve 
January, February, March........ 69 56 13 
Pari: MAY 5. UMMC 2 oc sncmesnonninse: 62 52 10 
July, August, September ........ 63 46 17 
October, November, December 64 49 15 
Whe Weari.cnccé...: 258 203 55d 





* This Table is derived from the returns of the 10 years 1843-52. 





In London, the mortality has considerably exceeded the average, and it is chiefly 
due to diseases of the respiratory organs, typhus, hooping-cough, diarrhoea, and 
violence of various kinds. 12 deaths were referred to privation, 26 to poison, 88 to 
burns and scalds, 86 to hanging and suffocation, 81 to drowning, 171 to mechanical 
injuries of various kinds, 33 to wounds; and in nearly all these cases the numbers 
exceed those returned in previous years. The violent deaths, including a few from 
intemperance, want of breast-milk, and privation, in London, increased from 1,296, 
in 1840, to 2,140, in 1852; and in the last quarter the excess in deaths from 
violence alone over the deaths of 1852 was 131. The increase of steam-vessels, 
railways, omnibuses, and new mechanical forces of every kind, as well as the obstruc- 
tions of the streets, may partly account for this loss of life, as well as for the 
numerous injuries and mutilations not fatal—in the battle of every day. 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 
A Table of the Deaths in London from all Causes, Registered in the Tune 


Quarteis ended June, 





























Quarters of the Four Years, 1850-53. 
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Quarters ended June, 








1850. | 1851. | 1862. | 1853. 1850. | 1851. | 1852. | 1853. 
PEE AUG ES: <0 ohocie a sicsue sec 11,238 |13,093 13,173 |15,080 |] Il. Scrofula............ 7c 0 VIB 1d OR 
SpactFIEDCAusES ........ 11,182 |12,956 |13,096 14,367 Tabes Mesenterica, | 37a: 180) 394), 22 
: 4 Phthisis or Con- } 548 | 1.8 a 97 
I. Zymotic Diseases...,| 2,082 | 2,662} 2,828) 2,979 sumption...... 1, 1,815 | 1,790 | 1,971 
Hydrocephalus ....| 820] 464] 437] 468 
SPoRADIC DISEASES, live, eCephalitiss 4.00.6... 137 1) lod 127 152 
II. Dropsy, Cancer, and LN XO} MORAY Gooodooaue 207 | Old MCCOMB Oe 
other Diseases of | 526 | 5471 603 665 Raralysis! esa roe ose 262) 267 || 28380 275 
uncertain or ye Delirium Tremens.. 4] 32 39 42 
ableSeat™. 0... ae’ Chore ameinenncmte se 4 6 3 2 
Ill. Tubercular Diseases. . | 2,118 2,584 | 2,515 2,802 Epilepsy POO LADODE OOS 6-4 9] 95 11s 
IV. Diseases of theBrain, é , ; POCAMUS 54 insu s herds 6 9 I] 2 
Spinal Marrow, | 1,479 | 1,545 | 1,461 | 1,682 Linisiannlitt' ve eareeersia eee 31 20 36 32 
Nerves,and Senses Convulsions........ 417 |.511 | 466) 542 
V. DiseasesoftheHeart | 472 | 508| 520/ 612 Disease of Brain, &c.}| 180 142 156 |} 165 
and Blood-Vessels { Vee Reiseanditis:....0006 26 32 37 27 
VI. Diseases of ce) ce eu ss eee eo ae el gee 
Lungsand of the 796 19117 | 9.088 | 2.708 isease of Heart....| 422 2 6 a) 
other Organs of pAee se UTZ | 2088 ait Vil = lansyinicntiss ssc 6y a2 64 70 
Respiration BIND NEINUNS = Geseonec 696 | 861 | 984 | 1,360 
VII. Diseases of the Sto- ee seenno0ooN ae an ai fo 
mach, Liver, and - a> *6 6 HEUMONTA, 62. .0 He } fol le 
other Organs of { a 07 788 $30 ASU salen ater 1z7 15] 139 183 
Digestion ...... Disease of Lungs, &c} _96 109 Nly | 100 
VIII. Diseasesofthe Kid-{| 130] 156] 471 15g || Vil. Tee OMIA gees oes acl ars 119 17 146 | 222 
neys, SC ae { Quinsey te rereleteislisisleiers 15 ] 21 10 
IX. Childbirth, Diseases) } 399] 195 | 132 99 Gastritisic es sactereie. 22 30 19 19 
ofthe Uterus, &c. § pens: A oduon Gn e a mh - 
<. Rheumatism,  Dis- ¥ ’ Ze TACOMMENS ae ere 5! 5 
“ eases ofthe Bones; | 162; 101{ 105) W8 ASCHLESE ace ee 21 32 26 43 
TOiNtse CL. wk Ulceration of In-) 5 ‘ By 
; > oe : \ 22 23 84 38 
XI. DiseasesoftheSkin, ) 97 93 30 30 testines, &c. .. j ; 
Cellular Tissue,&c f ; Mernia: ouckoete cc. 41 36 Pay 44 
XII. Malformations...... 43 | 31 4] 44 Dheuas comcast ce iy. 36 | 42) 30) 42 
XIII. Premature Birth & 1} 988] 3601 38) | 356 Intussusception .... 13 10 16 10 
Debplitiyerc. cciere:s a ; ae aa StrictureoftheIn- } 9 10 16 10 
INES se 10) 0) ae eee 239 | 318 305 | 479 _testinal Canal... § ra 
2 eee ene 484 | 540] 573 | 532 Dis. of Stomach, &c.| 55 63 72 63 
Wea te SUPER 65 eek cs aks 180} 106 | 107 | 128 Pee of Pancreas a a fe st 
; Sees i Epavitisnesna. es 
ee aeieuce, Er Tntem:} 454 | 457 | 443) 589 Lon ee 23] 45| 40| 40 
perance PAS Disease of Liver....} 128] 144] 180] 162 
Disease of Spleen .. 4 4 6 4 
Wen eNepiainitisis ano 2 I} 4 8 
Nephria (or Bright’s 2, ¢ E 
% ‘Small Pox c.../. 8. 103} 209] 472} 53 Disease) Ce ip eat S2de ar |, 226 
INTCASHES)., sense oactelcles 232 | 495°) 199 | 246 Eschapia_ ..34.cc1006 PR 2 3 2 3 
SCarlatinas csc. sc. 234} 169 | 5638] 4380 DAD ELESS neem) stoee 9 10 MH 12 
Hooping Cough 406 | 734] 466 | 857 BCOUCA Ts Ja cee. mane 7 9 1] 8 
BOO sire ec toe nae 82 67 96 7s CYSBIENS cyen oho gant 10 7 6 9 
Mipsis ae. crock 23 22 23 27 Stricture of Urethra 5 7 20 19 
Diarthieea. .......... 200°) TOT) 163") 202 Dis. of Kidneys, &c.} 61 7 70 73 
DVS EMUCK Yi :5-/215)6 5, 5.0,- 25 34 35 42 IX. Paramenia: 66.0.0... ¢ 3 4 ¢ 
CHOVET AR sucess i) 3 8 9 Ovarian Dropsy .... 15 9 13 I] 
Bathe ntza’ Wee 5.2sce. 36 108 33 22 Childbirth,seeMetria| 59 §2 76 49 
Purpura and Scurvy 13 1 21 13 Dis.of Uterus, &c...} 45 41 39 36 
NATO Socio ouemenan é 4 5 9 DS PARES) ots stelerionts 3 4 3 4 
Remittent Fever.... Zi 28 32 3] Bheumyatismy ose. 54 56 58 58 
InfantileFever ... 10 11 10 1] DiseaseofJoints,&c.| 45 4) 44 56 
EAR TD ERUU Sns\ ct os ayo: coes ao 426 |. 428) 483 | 678 || XI. Carbuncle.......... 5 3 8 16 
Metria, or rue} Inieeima nine noe: 12 6 8 4 
peral Fever, see 51 30 54 31 Disease of Skin, &c. 10 14 14 1 
Childbirth...... j XVII. Intemperance...... os). 16) 80a te 
Rheumatic Fever, | 16 ” 2) 21 Rrivatiomis couse 4 oi) 8 12 
see Rheumatism J - Want of Breast 
Boysipelast .s<cc.as 103 74 98 74 Milk, see Priva} 32 52 48 62 
Sy PTS) sais cio + «ete 23 3] 43 37 tion & Atrophy 
Noma or Canker,)| . 5 5 4 6 | NGgleC tins, seas ore cles ar 1 ¢ 
see Mortification J ‘ Cold, see Privation.. ] ae 5 Z 
EDV GTOPHODIAL sccice.s| | Jai me de ] BOISOMn esis sretaiores goal eu 19 19 26 
II. Hemorrhage ...... 46 49 62 58 Burnsand Scalds .. 63 48 50 88 
DUODSYe se cireicivecoed| IGEN ee tar Sen 215 Hanging, &c. ...... 77 50 78 &6 
IADSCESE) oisis.5 s Falderels 2 i 2 a - bee eae Toes 61 7 59 tod 
Wheeriis stains sess 4 Fracturesand Con- ‘ 5 
Uistila. ses ce rereke 8 4 6 8 CUSIONS cee oes } ton top) 
Mortification ...... 25 51 34 57 WOME Es iors 5 ov 6 18 31 \9 33 
Cancers dese Aecte 2195) 2064) §242=) 270 Other Violence .... 19 7 15 7 
GOWER sisi clors sfovsrsreieisss:s 12 2] 23 16 Causes not specified] J06 | 187 77 | 168 








* Under the head of “ sudden deaths,” are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of whichthe cause 
fas not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terias, such as 
‘found dead,’ natural causes,” &c. &C. 
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REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ended 10th October, 1852 and 1853; showing the Increase 
or Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 282.) 


|Compiled from the “ London Gazette.”] 


Years ended 10th October. 





Sources of Revenue. 











1852. 1853. Increase. Decrease. 
ae £ £ £ 
CASUOMISK file occsis se bao onns 1357135916 1° 19,0755029 361,519 $50 
1D Se lara don Pete Bon en RAR 13,370,305 13,743,073 372,768 
SEAGIG. Se hectare ce tecaes 6,099,717 6,576,089 4765372 
MCC Sic tet toes chasioets 3,143,892 3,071,051 27.159 
BEOPEKGY. Law” icine vevdewe. oe 5,409,355 5,613,546 204,191 
ast Oitince ies. ec cds ween 996,000 1,041,000 45,000 
Crowh’ Hands. 0.5 ice cde 220,000 402,888 182,888 Sv 
Miscellaneous  viconscccevevveees 292,295 182,262 ite 110,033 
Total Ordinary Revenue | 48,245,074 | 49,804,938 | 1,669,897 110,033 
Imprest and other Moneys. 608,670 742,550 133,880 as 


Repayments of Advances... 911,672 1,529,681 618,008 








Total Income........ 49,769,417 | 52,077,169 | 2,421,785 110,033 




































































Deduct DeErease hi. ithe Bs cones erarBonnrsbebas 110,033 
Hunerease ‘ow the Year i... bdivcicsevccdvewseseden 2,311,752 
Quarters ended 10th October. 
Sources of Revenue. 
1852. 1858. Increase. Decrease. 
| £ 3 z £ 
CRESEORAS bocce Mecnssehaneenos 5,036,809 5,157,476 120,667 ash 
LENE) 2 aR MR eo 4,303,755 4,309,229 5,474 
GANS shila acs tovacnvsnctesent pononted 1,529,421 1,628,163 98,742 sme 
“i 577s a eee errr ets : 159,215 129,219 at 29,996 
Property Taree. civ den ovis. 1,915,581 1,904,048 24,467 saat 
FST COMICS un Riueivastncnoosoaees 261,060 236,000 re 25,000 
Crown Lands... 0... G lores We 40,000 50,000 10,000 itis 
WiscellaneOus  ...........0cnestees 17,799 409,199 22,400 
Total Ordinary Revenue 13,263,580 13,490,334 281,750 54,996 
Imprest and other Moneys. 137,996 121,757 i 16,239 
Repayments of Advances... 234,042 441,254 207,212 
Total Income........ 13,635,618 14,053,345 488,962 71,235 
DEAWEE DEEPEASE cyisisisavmorecetvvebtuiiicvasevesers 71,235 
Increase on the Quarter .....ccsccrsenees AL dod 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ended 10th October, 1853, was 14,684,169/. The 
total charge upon it was 8,944,996/., leaving a surplus of 5,739,1734, 

2B 2 
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, CORN. 
Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during cach 
Week of the Third Quarter of 1853; together with the Monthly and Quarterly 
A verage—( Continued from p. 283.) 
(Supplied by the Controller of Corn Returns, H. F. Japts, Esq.J 





Weeks ended on a Saturday, Weekly Average. 














































































































1853. | 7 
os Wheat.- | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
ie iam ee tre ae ay Fee 
July 2 serecesecees| 47 8 29 10 20 6 2°16 40 1 35 10 
9 seesseeseees| 47 8 29 2 20 6 35 11 40 8 35 0 
HGP eens eel AOS 23 11 20 11 34 10 40 54 36° 8 
fits fara See mesons «o-] OF 10 29 4 21 6 35 3 40 4 37 10 
DU rio hintes Ge viens POOL 29 7 22 2 36 3 40 6 36 3 
Aterage for July ¢.2e 7:11) 490s) 4 90N 4 Pantie 101 eA AT do de oe 
PAGMES HS! a6 % vi-e:e wie pies ae 53 9 2979 22 6 37.8 40 7 36 10 
HL Di are\eyecoretetenareats 53° 3 30 O 22 3 34 9 41 5 36 9 
NORE She toichcpcictene oY it DOs 7, 22 0 34 10 40 11 34 9 
id oop oleae ta aie 48 6 29° 6 21 6 33° «8 AISA 36 «6 
Average for August .<.0+.|- 61 7 29 8 22 0 meee | 41 0 36 2 
Sept. Se cue ec. Boek 30 4 21 10 32 3 4d leeiagsen 2 
WOr ise sbewieeew se! ebdael® 31 3 21 1) 33. «6 41 3 37. 8 
Nie 286s ori 6 Wsi.orel| eR ae 34 9 20 6 35° 7 41 9 39 § 
et ae 56 7 35 9 21 4 36. 9 3. 0 41 6 
Average for September....| 654 6 33 (0 gpa’ gan 4l 9 39 0 
Average for the Quarter ..| 51 10 30 7 2156 34 10 41 0 oF od 

















foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months ended 
5th July, 5th August, and 5th September, 1853; the Quantities Entered for Home 
Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in Ware- 
houses at the close thereof.—( Continued from p. 283.) 

[Compiled from the ‘‘ London Gazette.”] 
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antiti tered for H ’ 
Mente Imported. Reet Consnneent at In Bond at the Month's end. 
chicdw—=-s se 
Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 
1853. qis. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. 
Sth July | 324,001 7,192 | 331,193 | 324,001 7,192 | 331,193 589 i 590 ; 
Sth Ang. | 680,097 | 11,641 | 691,738 | 680,097 | 11,641 | 691,738 589 i 590 
5th Sept. | 537,094 | 9,831 | 546,925 | 537,094 | 9,831 | 546,925 589 1 590 : 
WHEAT-FLOUR. 
Months Imported. dro tee aS In Bond at the Month’s end. 
ended ee eee 
Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. 
1853. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. ewts. ewts. cwts. cwts. cwts. 
5th July | 285,083 | 84,758 | 369,841 | 285,085 | 84,759 | 369,844 6 7 13 
Sth Aug. | 339,270 | 39,973 | 379,243] 339,270 | 39,980 | 379,250 6 oe : 6 


6th Sept. | 343,101 | 38,511 | 381,612] 343,101 


38,511 


381,612 6 ees 6 
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mode of classification and analysis of: 298-9 
number of deaths and injuries from, since 1840, tables of . 800-14 
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diminution of, since 1840 . p . 806,315 
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from collisions, various tables and agikews of . 320-32 
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Fourth quarter, 1852. ; : : 206 
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Scotland and Ireland, ditto : 0 ; . 2? 96; "987, 238 
Bracs (Thomas). Freehold Land Societies 338 
Their organization by the Anti- Corn-Law League on the defeat 
of Lord Morpeth in 1848. ; 338 
Modes adopted in the creation and political use of the 40s. free- 
hold vote 338 
The movement of Feargus ro) Connor, its failure : 339 
First society formed by James Taylor, of Birmingham, in n 1847, 
its success. 309 
National Freehold Land Society, ‘and its avowed object to alter 
the county representation 340 
Returns of the shares, capital, &c., “of the National, Westminster, 
and Conservative Land Societies 341 
Explanation of the modes of action of building and land societies 341-8 
Their character, and dangers to which liable . 342 
Tendency to extravagance in their promoters 343 
Not available in place of savings’ banks, life offices, &e. 343-4 
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shares . . 344 
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Apprentices, emoluments from, ceased before the Report of the 
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1801 (page 205). . 856-7 
- Inspecting visit of Gen. Bentham to the dockyards, his objects, } 
and “report” of his plans (page 208-9) : . 3857-9 
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CIRCULATION (The). See Banks. 
CLIMATE, inquiry into its effects in insanity. ‘ ‘ . 262-5 
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COLLISIONS, see ‘Accidents on railways 8. 
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of 1849. 347 
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Excessive proportionate fatality at Hull : ; . 847 
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the Lifects of Season upon Disease 352 
Comparative mortality of Hull, Sculcoates, Sulton, &e. 552 
Table of relative prevalence of ‘diseases, with analysis 353-4 
Influence of season on the principal diseases ; 3505 
Decrease of ague from improved drainage . 358 
Corn. Average weekly prices 
Fourth quarter, 1852. 92 
First quarter, 1853 . 191 
Second quarter, 1853 . 283 
Third quarter, 1853. . 3/2 
see Wheat. 
CrawForp (John). On the History and Consumption of Tobacco 45 
Probable origin of the name : 45 
Wide geographical bounds, and facility ‘of cultivation 45 
Notice of the most favourable localities 45-6 
All the species, natives of Bcecssk and unknown before its ; 
discovery ‘ ; : . 46 
Its introduction into Fr ance by Jean Nicot, 1560 ; : . 46 
into England by Raleigh, 1586 . 46 
Extracts from King James's “e Counterblast to Tobacco, showing 
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Tis effectual prohibition under the Commonwealth, ' in 1652 - . 48 
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Its monosyllabic names in eastern Asia 49 
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Consumption in the United Sea 1821- SL, and its great 
increase 50 
Enormous duty raised on it, and comparison with France 50 
Amount consumed, and revenue from, in Denmark. 51. 
Its freedom from taxation among Eastern nations . 51 
Chinese, Siamese, and Birmese the largest consumers 51 
Calculation of the present annual production of tobacco at two 
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Its assumed evil effects on health and morals not proved . : 52 
Testimony of Lane and Layard as to its beneficial substitution in 
the Hast for inebriating beverages 52 
Crime, Statistics of, in England and Wales, in 1851 169 
Tables, showing the number of Criminals for each county, their ; 
offences, punishments, sexes, &c. . , : ; : . 174-82 
Currency, see Banks. 
Customs and Excise Duties. LHffects of their remission on the pro- 
ductiveness of the Revenue (see Guy) . ‘ é 193 
amount, and increase or decrease, 1822-51 . 194-6 
great elasticity of, tables showing . 198-9 
Dear and Dump, statistics of, in Ireland (see Wilde) . 60 
excess of malesamong . ‘ ; ; : 2 fe 
hereditary predispositions, &c. . es) 
first establishment for, in Great Br itain, in 17 60 . 74 
proportion of, in Treland and in European states . (1-2 
in the United States . : ‘ : ; sf . 76-7 
progress of institutions in Ircland for . | 74-5 
Deatus, see Mortality, Registration. 
DENMARK, its division into ecclesiastical “ Stifts” and civil “ Amts” . 244 
statistics of mental diseases in, (sce Hubertz) . 244 
DisEASES, relative prevalence of, in Hull : . 352 


DocxyarpD of Portsmouth, see. under Portsea. 
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Farr (William), M.D. The Income and Property Tax : 1 
Property and produce, analysis and explanation of the terms 1-2 
Inherent and external property . : ; 4 : Set’ 
Interest of capital and rate of profit : 2-3 
Incomes, their nature and modes of expenditure 3-4 
Income of the United Kingdom in 1852, its sources and propor- 
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Duties of the State in the expenditure of its revenue : 4 
Income, no true index of the proportional ace of different 
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False assumption in the Income Tax Act ‘relative to profit 6 
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Cases showing the inequality of taxing perpetual and life annui- 
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Tables, &c., contrasting the operations of an income and a pro- 
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Our revenue system less objectionable than that of other countries 10 
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particularly as regards Ireland ee? 
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Adam Smith’s theories ; . f1-12 
Table of the revenue of the United Kingdom, 1851- 2 wa 12 
Arguments showing disadvantages of indirect taxation 13 
illustration from the direct payments of rent . : . 13-14 
Explanation of the terms “Scot and Lot” . : . 14 (and note) 
of subsidies : ee 4) 
Account and analysis of the * Aid of 4s, in the pound, ” oranted 
4th William and Mary, 1692 . : ; : 3 ee 
—— its conversion into the land tax in 17 98. 16 
Means of bringing the taxation of the country into an equitable 
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Probable value of the property of the United Kingdom, and 
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Unequal taxation the real cause of the revolt of the N etherlands 
under Alva WE 
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the grant of a subsidy, temp. Henry VIII, 1523. F ried 1 
ditto in the Great Rebellion and Revolution . 18 
Great actual increase of taxation under Cromwell and William I. 18 
Case illustrating different effects of equal and arbitrary taxation 
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perpetual annuitics 21 
terminable annuities, rents for terms of years, and reversions 23-85 
—— explanation of the fallacy of supposing the same rate of 
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ment of capital, and its future realization in income 38-40 
tables of the return of wages of labourers, moncy value of 
the future earnings of a man, &e. ; ; ; . 41-4 
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the Society’s Journal A 3 2 - ‘98-9 
FREEHOLD Land Societies (see Beggs) : : ; F . 838 
Their origination in 1843 : : F 888 
Their experimental character . : : ; : . 344 
(National) its avowed objects. : : : : ‘ . 340 
returns of its capital, shares, &c. . : Sat 
(Westminster and Conservative), their shares, capital, &e. : . 341 
Funps, see Stock Market. 
GaoL, see Prisons. . 
GREENLAND, Esquimaux of, Lunatics among, and their mode of destroying 
them : : : ; ; : F 2 j ; 20 
Guy (Dr. Wm. A.) On the Relation of the Price of Wheat to the Revenue 53 
Objection to Mr. Porter's opinion of the connection of low prices 
with flourishing finances . : : = 8o 
Series of tables showing uncertainty of the theor y 54-60 
Duplicate series of ditto, with the correction of a deduction of the 
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Summary of the negative results arrived at . 66 
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Summary of results. ‘ a : : 3 - 200 
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September, 1852 : 6 : é : : ‘ + Ot 
December, 1852 ; ; ‘ : , ‘ : ¢ 186 
March, £853 °. ; ; : ; ? ’ : 277 
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Researches and diligence necessary for circumscribing the disease 245 
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Their religious confessions . : 5 sire, wi: 249-50 
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rare occurrence of lunacy i in 1 China, and its probable cause 265 
comparative proportions in Denmark, Norway, and other 
266 


parts of Europe =. . ‘ ‘ ; s : : 
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Huperrz (J. R.) Statistics of Mental Diseases in Denmark—continued. 
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killed by them : 267 
—— greatest number of lunatics ¢ among > the Gotho- German race 267 
education ; idiots and lunatics most numerous in the most | 














neglected provinces 268 
circulation of the population ; the two currents noticeable 
in Denmark . . 268-9 | 
poverty; its effects apparent i in the west of Denmark . 269 : 
——- average number of persons relieved by eee charity in 
Denmark, 1837-45-50. 270 





sexual relations ; unequal distribution of the sexes, widow- 
hood, and unhappy marriages among the causes of insanity . 270-2 
—— average number of lunatics, married, unmarried, and 











widowed A : s , ‘ ‘ ~ 292 
abuse of spirituous liquors ‘ . 272-4 
great sobriety in Denmark since the peace of 1814 . 2038 
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clandestine distillation of brandy in Jutland, and sur render 
of the stills in 1843 : : ‘ ; eS : 
——— table of special causes of the disease. : . . 274 
Hutt, level surface and deficient natural drainage of . : : rv F 
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Income, its nature, and modes of expenditure. , : 3-4 > 
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proportion of, in the United States. A ‘ , ‘ a ah 
TRELAND, statistics of deafand dumbin . : ; A ; Seow 
JuRY system, arguments in favour of its establishment in India . 185-6 


Kineston-upon-Hutt, see Hull. 


LABOURERS, see Wages of. 

Lanp SoornrrEs, see freehold Land Societies. 

Lanp Tax, conversion of the “ Aid,” 4th William and Mary, into, in 17 98 16 

Law (Civil), in British India, administration of, 1845-48 ae Sykes a LS 

chiefly administered by native agency . SSE 

Lire, see Annuities. 

Lonpon, see Mortality of. 

Lunacy, duration and age at beginning of, in Denmark : : . 255-9 
Causes of the disease (see under Huber Ct ; . 261-74 

Lunatics. *ense in which the term is used (see J: neanity). . ; . 244 
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Abstracts and conclusions from ditto : : 292-4 
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work, and time lost : 219-20 
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Bentham (Lady) . : 356 
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Early charters . : ; ‘ ‘ ; : 2 VP ee Ss 
Local Acts : ; : : ‘ ; F : . 166-8 
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Prisons. : : ’ : ‘ 
Charities, &e. . : " ‘ 
Botany . , 


Dockyard (see under Portsea) : 
its importance and freedom from abuses 
Poverty, its apparent effects in increase of insanity 
PRICES (average) of consols, wheat, meat, &c., 1852-53 . 
of corn, see Corn... 
of food, 1852 
comparative, in 1852 and 1853 
of meat in Smithfield Market, 
October to December, 1852 . ; 3 
January to March, 1853 tj ‘ : . 
April to June, 1853 








Prisons. Gaol and house of correction at Portsmouth, committals, in- 


struction and ages of criminals, &e. : 
Promissory Nores. See Banks (country). 
Property Tax, see Income Tax. 
PROPERTY, analysis of the term. 
probable value of, in the United Kingdom 
on the equitable taxation of 
algebraic formulas for ditto 


effects of equal or arbitrary taxation, on its security 
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RaiLways, number of miles open and periodical oe since 1840  . 290 


maximum extent opened in 1849 : 

average fares per mile, number of passengers, 
decrease, &c. 

average fares in England, Scotland, and Ireland 


average mileage travelled by each class, excess in pavtiamentary 


trains, and its cause in cheap fares . : : 
in America; extent open and in progress, 1852-3 . 
see Accidents on. 
see Stock and Share M airtel: 
REGISTRATION of marriages, births, and deaths 
Quarters June to September, 1852 5 
Pa September to December, 1852 
e December to March, 1852-3 
_ March to June, 1853 
marriages, births, and deaths, 1840-53 
REVENUE of Great Britain, sara i 1822-51 
table of, 1851-2 
net produce of— 
Quarter, January, 1852-3 
» April, 1852-3 
55 duly, 1852-3 
» October, 1852-3 
consolidated fund operations— 
January, 1853 . 
April, 1853 
July, 1853 . 
October, 1853 . 


immediate and remote effect of he remission of eurtomns and ereide 


duties on their productiveness (see Guy) . ‘ 
effect of remission of taxes on . 5 ‘ 
relation of the price of wheat to the 
see Income. 
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RevenveE System of England less objectionable than that of other countries 10 


Savines’ Bank of Portsmouth . ‘ ; é ; i Pr + 242 


Secor and. Lor, explanation of the terms . : : : « 14 (and note) 
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Page 
SEASON, effects of, on disease in Hull 355 
SHIPPING, names and tonnage of, built in uke. latter half of the 17 th 
century at Portsmouth ‘ ‘ , . 203 

during the present century ‘ ‘ , ‘ 220-1 

see Steam Boats. 
Socrnries, see Statistical. 

see Hreehold Land Societies. 

(Frrenpty) of Portsmouth : 242 
Soin, inquiry into its effects in insanity é 261-2 
SPIRITUOUS Liquors, abuse of, a presumed cause of insanity ‘ 272-4 
Sra TISTICAL inquiries, examples of fallacies attaching to 67 
Statistican Soctery, Fifteenth Anniversary Meeting OW. 

Nineteenth Annual Report : 97 

notice of its labours, 1852 . 99 

abstract of receipts and expenditure, 1852 102 

Proceedings: second, third, and fourth ordinary meetings, 1852-3 . 275 

—— fifth and sixth ordinary meetings, 1852-3 ; 364 

see British Association. (Statistical Section.) 

StEAM Enaines (Marine), progress of making, on the Clyde . 17 
StEAM Basin and factory at Portsmouth , 213 
STEAMBOAT building, progress of, on the Clyde (see Sti ang) : 77 

a conspicuous source of the prosperity of Scotland . a 
STEAMBOATS, the first passenger-steamboat, in 1813 78 

calculations of their cost, fittings, &e. . 82-8 
Srock and SHare Market, fluctuations in 

October to December, 1852. : : ; , s 93 
January to March, 1853 —. 5 Be cts : : . 284 
April to June, 1853 ‘ : , ‘ ; - 285 
in 1852 94 
StRANG (John). On the progress, extent, and value of Steamboat Building 
and Marine Engine-Making on the Ch, yde rae 
Construction of steam-vessels, a es source ‘of the pros- 
perity of Scotland . : (gk 
Highly skilful and remunerative species of the manufacture 77-8 
The “ Comet,” the first passenger steamboat in 1813 78 
Rapid improvements in the invention . 78 
-Tables, showing progress and extent of steamboat. building on 
the Clyde, 1846-52. : . 78-81 
Increasing proportion of iron hulls and serew- pr opellers 5 81 
Construction of steam dredging machines 81 
Calculations of the cost of vessels, and their fittings, repairs, he. 82-3 
Number of persons employed, and amount of wages . 83-4 
Progressive benefits of steam: navigation 84 
SUBSIDIES, explanation of 15 
SYKES (Colonel). Administration of Civil Justice in ‘British India for 
a period of four years, 1845-48 103 
Uniformity of the results of this third series with the former 103 
Number of cases and appeals in the Bengal Presidency . 103-5 
Tables showing the operations of the tribunals, number of suits 
appeals, and their duration and value in Bengal . . 106-8 
— in N. W. Provinces, or Agra Government 108-15 
— in Madras. ; : : ; : . 116-22 
in Bombay . 123-28 
comparative summa ry of the four governments ; 129-31 
Prices of stamped paper for plaints; exemptions in the Moon- 
siff’s Courts, &e. 182-3 
Litigation, much greater in ‘Bombay than in Madras and Bengal 1338 
Qualifications of the native judges, examination of candidates, &e. 133 
their improving character and hag fitness for their 
office ; ‘ 134 
— their jurisdiction i in original suits. i . 134 
Costs of suits, and pleader’s fees . ; ; ‘ . 135 
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Sykes (Colonel). Civil Justice in British India—continued. 


Arguments in favour of establishing the jury system in India, 


from its satisfactory use in the army . 
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135-6 


Civil justice in India almost wholly administered by native agency 136 


Taxation. On the equitable taxation of pr eed a Lar ” 
analysis of unfair incidences of . 
arguments and illustrations against indir ect 5 : 
sensitiveness to injustice of, in England, exemplified 
increase of, under Cromw ell and William ILL. 

TAXES, effect of the remission of, on the revenue. 
see Customs, Income Tax. 


Taytor (Jas.), of Birmingham, his formation of Frechold land Societies . 
\ Y 5S 


Topacco, history and consumption of (see Crawford) . 
origin of the name : : : 
its Oriental names 
facility of cultivation, favourable localities, oe 
notices of its introduction into various countries | Cr augfor d) 
calculation of present annual production. a 
consumption of, in the United Kingdom, 1821- 51. 
revenue from, in England, France, and Denmark . 
freedom from taxation among’ Eastern nations 
substitution for inebriating beverages in the Hast . 


VESSELS, see Shipping. 


Waces of labourers, tables of; their money value, &c. . 
in Portsmouth dockard, in 1696. 
WatcHMeN of Portsmouth dockyard, successive changes relative to. 
Wueat, foreign and colonial, imported— 
Gtrohes to December, 1852 
January to March, 1853 





April to June, 1853. ; é 4 : 

July to September, 1853 : ; ; , 
prices of, 1822-51. ; : ; ; : . ° 
see Corn. 


relation of its price to the revenue (see Guy) 

Wipe (W. R.). Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb in Tr eland 
Want of accuracy in former inquiries j 
The deaf-mute in a physiological and social aspect : 
Points of statistical Inquiry in the disease 
Division into congenital and acquired disease 
Number and proportion of deaf mutes in Ireland 

ditto in European states 

variation in different Irish counties 

Excess of males, chiefly in congenital cases 








Results as to hereditary pre-disposition, numbersin each family, &e. 


Proportion of educated and uneducated 


First establishment for the deaf and dumb in Gunes Britain, 


T. Braidwood’s, in 1760 . 


Progress of institutions in Ireland since > the first established by 


C. H. Orpen, in 1816 ; : : ; : 5 
Popular terms for deaf-dumbness . : 
Proportions of race and mortality 

Number in workhouses, &c. 


Proportion of deaf and dumb, blind, insane, idiotic. &e., ‘among 


white and coloured population of the United States 
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Woop Mix1s and block machinery of Portsmouth dockyard . 210- 11, 359-60 
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